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A woman, with a red handkerchief bound in slovenly picturesqueness about her heal, sat behind a litte counter, Kenyon approached and asked his way,—See page 2. 


” * but T know my 


at such an hour as this,’’ replied the other ; 


way. Good night; Good-bye!” 


The door closed behind the stalwart, well-clad figure, and 


plexion; the other bent, pale, and meagre. 
The hall porter, standing with an air of absolute uncon- 


‘Good-bye ; and thank you a thousand times! How 
many fellows are there in the world, Kenyon, who 


fs ( i OOD NIGHT; Good-bye; Bon voyage!” shouldered, brown-bearded, bright-eyed, and florid of com- 


Robert Kenyon, bending his head to the storm, rammed his 


would travel a thousand miles, or thereabouts, to give an old 
chum the pleasure of dining with him?”’ 

*‘T came to get the pleasure—not to give it.”’ 

‘* Well} it’s like you, either way. ‘The best-hearted fellow 
in the world! Good-bye!” 

The farewells were spoken in the vestibule of the Hotel des 
Postes, and the speakers were. English: the one pbroad- 


sciousness of anybody's presence, in readiness to open the 
door, threw back the portal as the florid man shook his friend 
by the hand for the last time, and let in a gust of biting air 
and a cloud of melting snowflakes. 
“ What a night !"’ said the host. 
walk, Kenyon }”’ 
_ “There is no such thing as.a fiacre abroad on such a,night 


‘You are not going to 


hands into the pockets of his overcoat, and strode along with 


a mind full of pleasant fancies. He was Paris bred, and 


knew his way well enough; but, though Paris bred, this was 
his first visit to the old city for more than twenty years, and 
his mind, not unnaturally, was busy with memories of his 


student days. 





2 
He hummed laughingly, as he went along, a couplet of 
Barbier, which he set to an improvised tune of his own : 


Le garcon jouflu, bien frais et dans son gloire 
Chantant, i plein gosier, les belles aprés-boire. 





«And, al! the jolly days,’ said he—‘‘the merry, merry days, 
when we were young !"’ 

Suddenly stopping short in his walk, and speaking aloud, 
with the oddest and abruptest emphasis, he said, ‘* Confeund 
the fellow! what right has he to intrude his ugly image on 
one's mind? *? and so walked on again. 

The snow was falling heavily, and was melting as it fell. 
The tall, gaunt houses, unlit from roof to basement, seemed to 
soak the night with their own darkness ; and from every roof 
aud window-sill, and spout and gargoyle, the melting snow F. 
dripped incessantly. 

**Confound the fellow !"’ said Kenyon, as he walked along. 
‘Twas out of tune with the night until his memory came to 
me; and he puts me in tune with it. A dismal tune it ir, too.” 

Except for the constant dripping of the melting snow, and 
the sound of his own footsteps, the night was noiseless. 
A score of yards away the street gas-lamps were invisible, lost: 
in the drifting fall of futile snow, which blackened as it 
touched the pavement. 

Kenyon, muttering, with oecasional ejaculations of dis- 
content against himself, against the object of his thoughts 
and against the weather, walked on until he came to a spot 
where the road divided. On the left there lay a handsome, 
spacious street, and on the right a mere lane, leading, as he 
knew, to a congeries of dirty and intricate by-ways. 
said he, pausing, “it might 


“Now, in my student days,’ 
have been a dangerous business to take the shorter and directer 
way alone, and at this time of night. But nowadays old Nap 
has worked such wonders, and the new gendarmerie are such 
clever fellows, the placé ought to be safe enough. I think I 
know the road, and it will save me at least a mile. Here 
yoes!’? He marched on sturdily and in silence, absorbed in 
his own thoughts ; 
pulled up short beneath a projecting gas-lamp and looked 


but, in the course of some twenty minutes, 


about him somewhat doubtfully. 
he said, half laughingly, ‘‘is less trust- 
I don’t know this quartier 


““My memory,” 
worthy than I " 
certainly, and there is not a soul of whom T can ask the way. 
Where could I have gone wrong? I fancy I should have held 
straight along Pewter Pot-street ; and if that be so, I stand too 
Well, then, the next turn to the left will 


fancied it. 


much to the right. 
do it.” 

Ile took the next turning to the left, and found himselfin a 
street where the odour of decomposed vegetable matter rose 
heavily to his nostrils, unconquered by the falling snow. 
The filthy road was illumined by cne solitary blotch of yellow 
light. ‘This light gleamed dimly through the greasy panes of 
au gargote, and from within came a sound of voices. 

*TIelp, at last,’’ said Kenyon, gaily to himself, as he 
pushed open a door which shrieked upon its hinges. 

Half «a dozen people—dull-cyed, 
hleared at him sullenly as he entered. 
handkerchief bound in slovenly picturesqueness about ler 


vacuous, drunken— 


A woman, with a red 


head, sat behind a little counter, amidst a disorderly array of 
bottles and dirty glasses. 

Kenyon approached, and asked his way. 

‘* Monsieur will take something to drink ?’’ said the woman. 

‘But yes ; 
im: a small glass of cognac.” 

He drew from his left hand a furred glove, and the cyes of 
one Gustave Peltzer, a personage well known to the police of 
Paris, lost their vacuous and sullen glare, and, all on a sudden, 
sparkled brightly, as though they reflected the glitter of the 
valuable diamond which shone on Kenyon’s hand. 

The visitor, to get at his pocket, unbuttoned the heavy 
overcoat he wore, and Gustave Peltzer’s eyes sparkled again 
to see the heavy gold chain which swung across his waistcoat. 

Kenyon laid down a five-franc piece upon the wooden 
counter. The woman took it, and threw it into a drawer. 
‘** We have no little money here to-night, Monsieur.’’ 

At this, Kenyon quietly rebuttoned his coat and drew on 
his glove, looked calmly round him, and, for the first time, 
appreciated the chances of the situation. ‘‘ Good, Madame,”’ 
‘Be so kind as to direct 


if Madame wishes it,’’? said Kenyon.  ‘‘ Give 


he responded, cheerfully enough. 
me.”’ 

The woman looked from one to another of her customers 
before responding. She met one pair of eyes alone—the eyes of 
Gustave Veltzer, still glistening with the light of Kenyon’s 
diamond in them. The other men were sunk in a drunken 
stupidity, and had no answer to give to her inquiring look. 

“Will Madame be so good as to direct me ¥”’ said Kenyon, 
olice more naming his destination. 

But willingly,” said the woman in the red head-dress. 
* Leaving the door, you turn to the left; you take the first 
street to the left, the first to the left again, and you are on the 
Boulevard.” 

Kenyon, with a casual ‘‘ Thank you,” touched his glass with 
hig lips, reset if on the counter, half raised his hat, and left 
the place. : 

“That is a strange way to the Boulevard, maman,”’ said 
Gustave Peltzer. 
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‘“ Why ’?—— responded Madame; ‘‘ifit gives a poor and 
honest man an opportunity ’’—— 

Gustave Peltzer rose without so much as looking at the 
landlady, and, leaving the house, followed in the footsteps of 
Robert Kenyon. 

The snow, which had fallen persistently for an hour or two, 
had just begun to take a grey and feathery hold upon the 
xreasy pavement. The dripping from the low eaves of the 
houses still continued, but had a dragging and relenting 
sound. A footstep on the flagstones left a black oval smear ; 
amd Gustave Peltzer, with a ragged overcoat drawn tight about 
him, and his hat jammed low upon his brows, could not only 
hear the footsteps of the man before him, but could trace them 
as he walked. 

The footsteps before him went on, with a something firm 
and resolute in their sound, which daunted the skulking rascal 
in the rear. Gustave was a jail-bird, and ill-nourished. He 
vontrasted, mentally, the want of width and weight in his own 
starven frame with the broad shoulders, florid features, and 
deep chest of the man who owned the diamond and the watch- 
chain. The contrast was unpleasing; but Gustave proposed 
to balance it-—nursing in his right-hand pocket a brutal weapon 
of whalebone, beavily topped with lead. He had a lurking 
way with him, which would have betrayed him to a member of 
the protective force of any country in the world. 
step was thievish—miching mallecho—and his eyes shot from 
side to side as though he mistrusted the darkness ; as, perhaps, 
he did. 

The leader, following the directions of the woman of the 
restaurant, took the first turning to the left, and the first 
turning to the left again. He walked on, now humming u 
fragment of an air, now silent, until he found further progress 
arrested by a blank brick wall. At this, he turned and looked 
about him, with an ejaculation of momentary ill-humour. 
A score of yards away, a slouching figure shuffled towards 
him. 

‘My friend,’”’ he said, in his cheery English voice, ‘ can 
you direct me to the Boulevard des Italiens ?”’ 

Gustave Peltzer shuffled, sideways, into a little alley which 
lay to his left. 

‘*Holloa ! there,’’ cried Kenyon. 
there! Do you hear¥”’ 

Peltzer shuffled back from the alley into the shabby street, 
and approached subserviently. ‘*Monsieur,’’ he said, ‘did 


“Do you hear? You, 


me the honour to address me.” 

“T asked the way to the Boulevard des Italiens,’’ said 
Kenyon. 

“Ah !’’ yeturned Peltzer. ‘‘ Will Monsieur permit that I 
Tn these hard times, a poor man is glad 
to earn a sou or two.” 


show him the way ? 


‘““Certainly,’’ said Kenyon. ‘‘Show the way.’’ 

*“ Will Monsieur follow me?” said Peltzer; and, the 
Englishman assenting by a mere nod and murmur, he shuffled 
on before. 1 

Half-way down the street, he crossed, manwuyring so as 
to fall behind. At the moment when he felt himself hidden 
from his stalwart companion’s eye, he whipped his brutal 
weapon from his pocket and struck a desperate blow with it. 

Kenyon’s hat spun into the roadway, and Kenyon himself 
turned upon his assailant. But the blow was repeated, and 
repeated so swiftly and with such force that he fell to the 
ground with his arms thrown out crosswise, and lay there still 
as a stone. 

The footpad knelt above him with a feverish, trembling haste, 
dragged the glove from the impassive left hand, and was 
fumbling for the diamond ring, when the sudden crash of a door 
thrown open brought him to his feet, and the sight of a figure 
standing in the doorway sent him flying as hard as his 
shaking legs could carry him. 

The unintentional rescuer seemed to take in the whole 
situation at a glance, and raced after the flying figure ; but 
Peltzer turned and twisted with so much dexterity that the 
pursuer lost him, and stood breathing hard in the roadway. 
In some half minute he became aware that the pursued had 
doubled back upon his own course, and had returned almost 
to the street from which he started. He might, indeed, have 
returned to the street itself, for the low-browed alley in which 
he had taken refuge when the rescuer last caught sight of him 
led back to it. The new-comer took that course, glancing 
suspiciously into all nooks and corners, but finding nothing 
to give sign of the fugitive’s whereabouts. This fact of itself 
was, perhaps, proof of some preoccupation, for at his feet the 
signs lay plain for any man to read. Even in that dim light he 
could have tracked the flying footsteps by the marks they 
left upon the pavement; but he never so much as thought 
of this, 

Once in the alley, a single turn led him to the street he had 
originally quitted, and there a mere score of footsteps brought 
lim to Kenyon’s side. As he stood and looked down upon the 
prostrate figure, he saw the white left hand lying helpless on 
the dark cloth of the overcoat, exactly as Peltzer’s hands had 
left it, and on one of the fingers of the hand the glimmer of a 
ring. He looked up and down the street, glanced swiftly and 
nervously at doors and windows, and then, stooping, took the 
helpless hand within his own, and extmined the ring more 
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closely. Then, with a new nervous look upon him, he set his 
arms about the prostrate man, and by a great effort lifted 
him and staggered with him through the open doorway. 

He walked wusteadily under his heavy burden along a 
narrow passage, and at the end of it came ponderously in 
contact with a door which, being ill-secured, yielded to the 
double weight and opened ona squalid room, lit by the flame of 
a single candle. A mean bed. occupied one corner of this 
apartment, and upon it the rescuer laid the rescued. Then he 
looked about him, repressing his own laboured breath, and 
listening, less with the air of a man who had just prevented 
robbery than with the air of a man who meditated it. 

Except for a sigh or two from Keuyon’s lips, the riot of his 
own heart, and now and then the asthmatie wheeze of his own 
breathing, he heard nothing ; but his face was full of guilt 
and fear, Suddenly he started, and with steps as mean and 
treacherous as those of the thief he had lately scared, he 
trayersed the narrow passage and came upon the street. 
There he looked about for the fallen hat, and, having found it, 
re-entcred the house, iightly and noiselessly closed the door 
behind him, and retarne’ te the chamber. 


Il. 


The room was large and bare, with plastered walls and an un- 
carpeted floor. Iv was furnished with a couple of rush- 
bottomed chairs, and a large unclothed wooden table, fixed to 
the wall by iron clamps, and supported at the outer edge 
by iron rods. This table was strewn with a heterogencous 
assortment of books and manuscripts, bottles of glass and 
stone, iron and copper tubes, glittering implements of bizarre 
and bloodthirsty appearance, an electric machine, balls of silken 
twine, and a miniature furnace, with a crucible and glass 
retorts. Above the table was a plank of rough deal, serving as 
a shelf, and supporting a large jar of spirits of wine, in which 
grinned a dreadful something like a miniature monkey, 
blackened by the action of the spirit, and hideous to behold. 
The air was heavy with an odour which was at once acrid and 
greasy, like that of a dissecting-room. 

The rescuer took the candle from the littered table, walked 
to the bedside, and looked at the injured man. At the first 
glance he started, and, dropping upon his knees, set his face 
close to the other’s, and peered at him eagerly for a minute or 
so, Then, rising slowly, with a bewildered air, he replaced 
the candle upon the table, seated himself mechanically, and, 
with his hands upon his knees, stared straight before him. In 
a while, he again todk up the candle, approached the bed, and 
peered at the unconscious face with short-sighted eyes. Then, 
again, he set down the candle, and resumed his seat. 

“There may be,’’ he said, speaking in English, in a 
mumbling voice—‘‘ there may be stranger things than this ; 
but of all the strange things I have ever known to happen, this 
is the strangest. I should know him amongst a million.”’ 

Kenyon moaned, and stirred upon the bed; and the rescuer, 
rising hastily, but with an exaggerated caution, stepped ou 
tiptoe to the table, and, pushing about with his hands amongst 
the litter of papers and miscellaneous articles which covered 
it, found, after a minute’s scarching, a pair of tinted glasses. 
These he polished, nervously, with the skirt of his coat, and 
then set them astride his nose. He disordered his already tangled 
hair, and pulled it low about his forehead; and then, standing 
with an air of irresolution and bewilderment in the middle of 
the room, looked furtively over his glasses at Kenyon, who 
moved and moaned again. Whilst he still stood there, Kenyon 
opened his eyes and struggled, with u wild look, into a half- 
reclining posture. 

““What’s all this? Where am I?” 

** Plait-il, Monsieur,’’ said the other, in a shaky voice. 

Kenyon turned his face towards him, and dropped back 
upon the pillow. 

** Monsieur is English ?”’ said the rescuer. 
do not speak that language, though I read it. 
said 3 Sie 

“‘T beg your pardon,”’ said the Englishman, speaking, this 
time, in the language of his companion, ‘‘I forgot I was in 
Paris. I remember now—I was attacked in the street—I was 
struck from behind.’’ 

“Yes. I came up just as you fell, or it would have gone 
hard with you. The man who attacked you saved himself, and 
I brought you in here. It is nothing serious, I fancy ; but you 
must rest a little. But I have not yet had time to see if you 
are injured. Permit me, Sir. I am a doctor of medicine.” 

“Soam I,” said Kenyon. ‘Tamnot much hurt, I fancy."’ 

The rescuer passed a hand, which felt trained and skilful, 
about Kenyon’s head. 

* There is a little bleeding-here,"* he said; ‘' it will be well 
to stanch it, A cold water compress will serve.” 

He turned over the contents of a tattered basket, which 
lay in one corner of the room, and, having found a piece of 
linen there, tore it into strips, soaked the strips in water, and 
bound up the wound. 

“Tt is little,’ he said. ‘It was the fall rather than the 
blow which stunned you! and yet the blow was a shrewd one. 
There is a lump as large as an egg here.” 

“You are very good,’ said Kenyon, feebly; ‘‘and I 
searcely know how to thank you.’ His French was fluent and 


“ Unhappily, [ 
Monsicur 
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correct, more English in rhythm than in accent. 
late, and I deprive you of your bed.”” 

He made a motion as if to rise, but his companion’s hand 
restrained him. 

“You are not well enough to move yet. Repose a little.’ 

The slight exertion Kenyon had made had turned his face 
pale, and had made his breath more irregular. 

‘*T keep late hours always,” said the rescuer, ‘‘and should 
not go to bed yet, if I were alone. Rest a little; and then, if 
I can find a fiacre, you shall go home. I am afraid you will 
not be strong enough to walk to-night.’’ 

“You are very good,’’ said the patient, again. ‘I am 
ashamed to give you so much trouble. Did you see the man 
who struck me?’”’ 


* But it is 


“Yes. I pursued him ; but he was too nimble, and I lost 


him. It is,a bad neighbourhood ; 
unarmed.’’ ’ 

‘The neighbourhood used to be bad enough,’ said 
Kenyon, ‘‘in my student days, when I lived here years ago; 
but I had thought that it was safer now.”’ 

“Your student days!” said the rescuer, drawing his chair 
a little nearer. ‘‘ Forgive me if I am in error, but I fancy 
that I have the pleasure to know you. I do not recall your 
name, but were you not under Poul, at the Hétel Dieu, from 
"57 to 60?” 

“Yes,’’ said Kenyon, turning his eyes upon him; “TI was 
there. My name is Kenyon—Robert Kenyon.” 

““Ah!’’ said the other quickly, ‘‘the Englishman! I 
remember now. I should have known before. I was there in 
the same years. You may not remember me. I was of 
another clique than yours. My name is Auguste Moreau. 
Your cousin,’’ he added, ‘‘ was a close comrade of mine.” 

Kenyon’s eye travelled over the sordid litter of the room, 
and then returned to his companion. The rescuer continued. 
“Ah! you note the place. I have fallen upon evil times, 
Monsieur Kenyon; but your cousin and I are still close 
friends.” 

‘*Oh!” said Kenyon, struggling up again, ‘“‘he is alive yet, 
is he?’ 

“You did not know that ?’’ asked the other, in a voice of 
surprise. 

“ Know it’? said Kenyon. 
cared to know it.” 

*T can understand that,’’ said Auguste Moreau. ‘ But he 
is poorer, aud in greater misery than even you would wish him 
to be, though all he has told me were true ten times over.’’ 

“ Told your’’ said Kenyon, falling back again. ‘‘ What 
has he told you?’’ His voice trailed off so as he spoke, and 
fell into such a feeble indistinetness, that his companion rose, 
and, before replying, sought and found a blue phial amongst 
the littered contents of the table, and pouring out a carefully 
measured quantity into a glass, held it to the wounded man’s 
lips, and besought him to drink. 

Kenyon obeyed, and a moment later a faint flush of colour 
touched his cheek. 

“What has he told you ?’’ he repeated then. 

“He told me,”’ said the other, ‘ years ago, and has told 
me a thousand times since, that he wronged you greatly. He 
says you loved a young girl, you and he, and that she liked 
you the better of the two. It was before you came to Paris ; 
and you, though you were cousins, barely knew each other. 
He invented, in his jealousy, a lying stery about you. The 
story was believed fora time, and he had hope of being accepted 
by the girl; but he was discovered and disgraced. It cost 
him all his fortune, for his father cast him off. He has 
been bitterly repentant ever since.” 

‘‘Naturally,’’ said Kenyon, ‘‘he has been bitterly repentant 
ever since."’ 

‘* Ah! Sir,’ said Moreau, eagerly and quickly, “it is not 
only that he lost his fortune; he repents the act itself.” 

‘CA scoundrel always repents the act itself,’ said Kenyon, 
‘when the act itself fails, and has been punished.” 

‘He has suffered,’’ said Moreau ; ‘‘ he has suffered bitterly 
and profoundly. He lives in a misery as complete as this.’’ 
He waved his hand to indicate the squalid room. 

‘‘T am not sorry to hear it,’’ said Kenyon. 

“ Sir,’”? said Moreau, ‘‘I am a believer in a Divine’ Provi- 
dence. Why is it that you are struck down by a strange hand 
in a foreign city at my door? Why is it that at the moment 
when you are struck I open my door, by pure chance, to look 
upon the night, and am so able to save you from further 
violence ? Why isit that, after all this lapse of years, [am able to 
recognise your face? This is the hand of God, Monsieur 
Kenyon. But for this you would not have known that your 
unhappy cousin lived; but for this you would never have 
known that he lives in misery.”’ 

‘* Providence,’? said Kenyon feebly, but chuckling, in 
spite of fecbleness, as he spoke, ‘‘might have brought a 
less disagreeable fact to mind in a less disagreeable manner.”’ 

‘You will not refuse him your forgiveness now?’’ said 
Moreau—‘“‘ you will not refuse him your assistance ?”’ 

- © EBeoutez!”’ said Kenyon. ‘Phe blackguard was my 
cousin, but we were pretty nearly strangers. I hardly 
knew him. It is a hundred to one that, if I met him in the 
street to-morrow, J should not know him now. He behaved 


and.I was alone and 


“No; I neither knew it nor 





like a rascal, not once, or twice, or thrice, but always, and 
consistently. I have neither pity nor help for him.”’ 

““Sir,”’ said Moreau, ‘when last I saw him, and he spoke of 
you, he shed tears. Should I tell him of your refusal ef 
forgiveness, he would break his heart. He blessed God that. 
his own wicked designs were frustrated. He is conscious of the 
wrong he did you. He repents sincerely. Believe me, 
Monsieur Kenyon, he is a man with a conscience.” 

“T remember,” said Kenyon, “that he always kept a 
conscience.” 


Moreau was silent for the space of some three or four ' 


minutes. ‘‘ Let me tell him, at least,’ he said then, ‘‘ that you 
forgive him. I do not think he will trouble you for more than 
that.” 

“My good Sir,”’ said Kenyon, “it would be easy to say that 


I forgive him; but I am in the habit of saying what I mean; » 


and I could never mean it.’ 

“The word would cost you little,”’ said Moreau. 

“Monsieur Moreau,” said Kenyon, ‘I am infinitely obliged 
to you. Do you think you could add to all your other kind- 
nesses by finding me a carriage ?”’ 

“You are not fit to move yet,’ said Moreau. “If your 
friends are in anxiety concerning you, I can find you a 
messenger, late as it is. In the meantime, you had far better 
rest.” 

Kenyon tried to rise, but his head seemed made of lead, and 
he fell back and lay still, groaning with impatience. ‘I have 
no friends in Paris,’’ he said, a minute later. ‘There is 
nobody to be anxious for me here.”’ 

“That is well,’’ said Moreau. ‘‘In an hour or two you 
will be better. Try to sleep.’’ He drew himself away quietly, 
and, taking a seat at the table, with his back turned to his 
patient, began to arrange the scattered manuscripts there. 

“You meet my cousin Gabriel sometimes, you say?” said 
Kenyon. 

‘* Often,” said Moreau, drily. 

“You may tell the rascal this,” said Kenyon, half groaning: 
“the share of the money that would have been his, if he had 
not behaved as he did, may be his still. It is not much, what- 
ever he may say ; but whatever it is, he can have it, on one 
condition. Tell him to write to my lawyer, giving his address. 
The money shall be sent to him, on one condition.”? He paused 
there. 

“What condition ? ”’ 

“That he makes no approach tome. ‘Tell him that if he 
writes, he must make that a distinct promise, and he shall 
have the money.”’ 

“*T will tell him,’’ said Moreau. His fingers toyed with a 
little morocco case, which fell open as he played with it. A 
hypodermic syringe dropped from the .case, and he tried its 
point upon his finger. ‘* You have no other message for him?" 

Kenyon made no answer; but, after a while, groping with 
feeble hands, he managed to unfasten his overcoat, and to draw 
a pocket-book from his breast-pocket. Opening this, he found 
a bundle of bank-notes, and, selecting from the rest oue for a 
hundred francs, he dropped it on the bed, and, restoring the 
others to their place, and the book to his pocket, spoke again. 

Moreau’s ears had been attentive to the rustle of the crisp 
bank paper. 

** Will you permit me, Monsieur Moreau,’ said Kenyon, 
“to make you my almoner? There is much poverty in this 
neighbourhood, doubtless ; and you, as a medical man, are 
sure to be in close contact with it.”’ 

He searched blindly for the note, and, finding it, raised it 
an inch or two ; and Moreau accepted it. 

“| thank you, Sir,’ he said; and, with that, resumed his 
seat. 

Then there was silence for a long time—a silence so pro- 
found that the dripping of the melting snow without was 
clearly audible. Moreau’s own breathing seemed exaggeratedly 
noisy to him. ‘The breathing of the man upon the bed seemed 
loud and stertorous; and, for some reason, the rescuer’s 
nerves were so perturbed that every now and then 
he started at the fancy of a _ third breathing, which 
seemed, when it touched his ears at all, to be low and 
smothered and irregular. He listened hard, until the 
constant drip, drip, dripping of the melting snow and 
his patient’s breathing were mingled with a sound like 
that of a murmuring tide; but even through this there broke, 
or seemed to break, the real or imaginary sound of the muffled 
and irregular breathing of some third person nearat hand. He 
sat for an hour like a statue, and then, turning slowly, looked 
towards the bed. The candle was waning fast by this time, 
and a great red wick toppled sideways. ‘The room was almost 
dark. He snuffed the light, and, taking the candle in his hand, 
stole steathily, step by step, across the room, and peered once 
more into Kenyon’s face. The wounded man was sleeping, and 
sleeping so soundly that even when Moreau lowered the candle 
‘to within an inch or two of his beard his eyelids did not even 
flicker. His breathing had settled to the steady pulse of sleep; 
but his inert form was no stiller than that of the waking man 
beside him. Suddenly, with a movement almost as noiseless 
as it was rapid, Moreau turned and crossed the chamber. He 
took from the shelf above the table a small stone bottle, thickly 
emeared at the nozzle with yellow wax. He broke the wax 








away, and, having removed the cork, he took the hypodermic 
syringe from its case, delicately inserted the point of the 
anstrument into the bottle, and then glided like a shadow to 
the bed and bent over the sleeping figure. With a touch as 
light as air, he turned down the collar of the overcoat and 
bared the neck, and, with one rapid motion of the thumb, he 
shot the contents of the syringe into the selected vein. The 
colour in the sleeper’s face flickered out, a momentary 
tremulousness agitated the skin, and one quivering breath 
passed his lips. 
That breath was Robert Kenyon’s last, 


III. 


, Auguste Moreau was conscious of having done a dreadful 


thing, but he was also conscious of a reason for it. To commit 
murder without reason would be, surely, to touch the limit of 
unreasonableness. Robert Kenyon had had many things the 
possession of which seemed highly desirable to Auguste 
Moreau. Some of them the killing of him secured at once ; 
some of them it seemed likely to secure. Amongst the things 
to be secured at once were any and every scrap of paper the deat 
man had about him, his money, his jewellery, his very sleeve- 
links, since they bore his initials, and might serve to proclaim his 
identity. 

Auguste Moreau seemed peculiarly desirous that nis 
victim’s identity should remain obscure when his body shoukd 
come to be found. He made a careful search of Kenyon’ s 
clothing, and wherever he found his victim’s initials he eut 
them away. The parchment tabs within the collar of under- 
coat and overcoat, inscribed ‘‘ Robert Kenyon, Esq.,”’ he cut 
away with a bistoury, and, folding them neatly, bestowed 
them in his own waistcoat pocket. The ring upon the left 
hand little finger had an engraved cornelian for a seal. 
Moreau tugged at this quite vainly ; for the middle joint was 
enlarged, and the ring was a fixture there. But he solved the 
difficulty at last, by filing through the thinner part of the 
ring, and bending it backwards until it quitted the finger. 

He went through the whole of this dreadful business with an 
apparent calm, wondering at himself, now and again, that it 
should be so. He had done many things in his lifetime, at the 
dictates of necessity, of which neither his own conscience nov 
the general sentiments of humanity could approve; but this 
was his first essay af murder; and he had hitherto supposed 
that murder was a nervous sort of act, and could only be per- 
formed under circumstances of special rage—an act into which 
even a man with a conscience might be surprised, but which he 
would assuredly regret at once. He was surprised to discover 
that he had no regrets, and to feel as if the whole terrible 
thing were an affair of every day, with only an underlying 
hint of horror in it. 

Suddenly, and without any warning, so far as he had 
noticed, the candle fell into its socket, and flared out. Then, 
whilst he groped tremblingly to secure materials for a light, he 
began to know that this underlying hint of horror was capable 
of expansion into an overwhelming and all-shadowing four. 
When he had found the candle and the matches, he fumbled 
with them for a full minute; his knees knocked together in the 
extremity of his fear, and his hands trembled so wildly that he 
could searce bring the match and the match-box together. 
When he had succeeded in getting a light, this sudden gust 
of nervous terror died away; but Moreau was no longer the 
uninterested personage he had been, and his glances towards 
the bed began to take a hurried and furtive fearfulness. He 
had found a sheet of paper, pen and ink, and half a dozen 
wafers. He wrote, turning, after the formation of almost every 
letter, one swift and fear-stricken glance over his shoulder. 
“ Quitté la ville. De retour Samedi.”’ He tried to moisten the 
wafers with his tongue, but this was a failure, for his tongue 
and lips were dry as sand. He seized and emptied a carafe 
of stale water, Keeping his eyes fixed on the dead man’s face 
as he threw his head slowly backwards in the act of drinking ; 
and then, backing from the bed, and not once venturing to loo’ 
away from it, he opened the door of the room and, with 
groping fingers, affixed the writing to one of the panels on the 
outer side. 

There was a cracked fragment of mirror hanging upon the 
wall, and, when he had closed the door, he advanced to this, 
and selecting a pair of surgical shears from amongst the 
scattered implements on the table, cut away his tangled grewth 
of beard, trimming it close to the outline of his face, and shore 
the elf-locks of his hair. This, at another time, might have 
seemed to take a score of years from his apparent age; but, at 
that moment, his age was the precise age of abject horror, and 
mere time had no question with it. He made an inde- 
terminate attempt to draw away an overcoat, which had been 
loosely thrown upon the bed, and was now partly covered by 
Robert Kenyon’s body. But, after one or two feeble and 
ineffectual tuggings at it, made with a frightened slyness, as 
if he dreaded te awake a sleeper, he relinquished it, and 
moved backwards from the body. He took up @ battered and 
greasy hat, and, having set it on before the mirror, without so 
much as a glance at his own reflection there, he stooped over 
the candle and blew feebly at the flame. The flame wavered, 
and he made no further attempt to extinguish it; but, shuffling 
backward step by step, with his eyes on Kenyon’s face, fumbled 
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for the handle of the door behind him, opened it, passed out 
backwards, closed it, and locked it between him and the 
murdered man. ‘Then he seemed to recover something of his 
courage, and passing both hands over his face, he gave a gasping 
sob of relief, moved swiftly to the door, passed out, and, at a 
good round pace, walked down the street. 

His receding figure had scarcely vanished at the corner of 
the street when the door he had closed behind him but two 
minutes earlier reopened, and who should emerge from it but 
that same Gustave Peltzer who had been scared from his harpy 
work by Auguste Moreau an hour or two before! Gustave 
was in a state of high excitement; his eyes glittered; his 
feyerish footsteps went miching silently and swiftly over the 
snow-covered 
pavement; and 
when he reached 
the foot of the 
street he ran from 
to 


peering 


corner corner, 
round 
each, like an ape 
or a cat, or any 
cowardly sly thing 
bent on mischief 
HesightedAuguste 
Moreau, and he 
followed. The 
dripping of the 
melting snow had 
ceased; a keen 
wind was blowing; 
and the snow lay 

the 
A full 
struggling 
long 


crisp 
pavement. 


upon 


moon, 
against 
streaks of diapha- 
nous cloud, shed a 
was 


light which 


sometimes almost 
as clear as that of 
day, and 
times quite il- 


some - 


lusory. 

Gustave Peltzer, 
skipping and hop- 
ping noiselessly, 
crouching in door- 
ways, peering from 
entries, taking 
skirmisher’s ad- 
of 


abutment upon his 


vantage every 


way, followed 
Moreau for hours. 
The chase seemed 
likely to be a long 
one, for the mur- 
derer walked aim- 
lessly and fast. 
Sometimes he 
threaded sorapidly 
the labyrinth of 
little streets that 
Peltzer sweated 
with an apish 
anxiety lest he 
should lose him; 
but the pursuer’s 
knowledge of the 
blackguard quarter 
served him well, 
andhenevermissed 
his quarry for more 
than a minute at 
atime. The moon 

went down, and the keen wind cleared away the clouds 
which lingered in remembrance of For 
u while, the sky seemed black, and then, lightening a little, 


the snow-storm. 


it stole through all the intervening grades to the bright 
flame of early day. People began to moye about the 
hitherto deserted streets ; and the pursuer felt himself grow a 
little bolder, though he dared not, even now, approach too 
near. Once, when the early traffic had grown rapid, and 
there were many hurrying footsteps in the street, he came 
near to betraying himself; for, having allowed Moreau to 
round a corner, fifty yards in front of him, he had come 
swiftly up behind, and, turning the corner suddenly, had well- 
nigh run his quarry bodily down. The man stood thinking, 
with the tip of a forefinger touching his lower lip, and his eyes 
bent frowningly upon the ground. Peltzer, with bent head 
ahd fluttering heart, slunk past him, and, glancing over his 
shoulder, saw him suddenly straighten himself, with a gesture 
of resolve, and set forward once more at a faster pace than 
ever. From this moment, Moreau began to peer, in his short- 


sighted way, at every public clock, and once or twice paused 
for a second to look in at the newly-opened watchmakers’ 
windows. His footsteps always quickened after such a 
pause ; and it was evident, now, that he was walking with a 
purpose. 

To the honest Peltzer’s disgust, the purpose revealed itself 
when Moreau reached the Northern Station, and, entering 
hastily, demanded a third-class ticket for London. Peltzer, 
hovering near, behind an opportune pile of luggage, heard the 
other's colloquy with the clerk. 

When would the train start? In ten minutes. —When was 
it due at Boulogne? At such an hour.—When did the boat 


reach Dover? At such an hour.—When did the train reach 





Morean by the body of Robert Kenyon. See page 3, 


London? At such another hour.—Could he break the journey 
at Boulogne? Assuredly. 

Moreau had tendered that hundred-frane note which Robert 
Kenyon had asked him to devote to the benefit of the poor of 
his neighbourhood ; and now, clenching his change in one 
hand and his coupon in the other, he lounged up and down the 
platform. Peltzer, regarding him from behind the opportune 
pile of luggage, cursed heartily, and with convincing emphasis, 
as his own fingers groped in his empty pockets. It seemed not 
improbable that Monsieur Peltzer had some urgent reason for 
following the personage who had taken his own half-accom- 
plished villany from his hands. He had never been a very 
agreeable man to look upon; but now, as he gnawed his hairy 
knuckles, and glared after his escaping quarry, he looked quite 
diabolical. Suddenly, with a blasphemous expletive of relief 
and welcome such as only a Parisian blackguard can 
accomplish, he reached out a lean arm, and, catching at the 
sleeve of a passer-by, called him by his name, 

* Sullivan !'’ 





The man thus addressed turned and recognised his captor 
with a notable absence of enthusiasm. 

“What is the matter with you?’ he asked, in English- 
sounding French. ‘* Don’t pull my arm off.”’ 

‘One word,’ said the other, still holding him, and 
touching with a finger of his disengaged hand the coupon 
the new-comer had flourished as he walked. ‘You go to 
London?’ 

“Yes, What is the matter?’’ 

‘You have five minutes; give me one.”’ 

Without waiting for ‘ Yea,”’ or ‘“ Nay,’’ he dragged his 
companion to the door leading to the platform. Moreau was 
standing with his back towards them, searee ten yards off. 

“You see him— 
that man there ?”’ 
‘sWell?’? 

“He goes 
London also.”’ 
“That is very 
interesting. Thank 


to 


you.’’ The new- 
comer spoke 
gravely, almost 


solemnly. He was 
& man rather 
under the middle 
size, unmistakably 
British in build 
and _ face, 
smooth - shaven 
cheeks and chin, 
and 
mobile features. 
His generally per- 
vading expression 
was one of half- 
apologetic humor- 
ous impudence. 
“Where that 
man goes,’’ said 
Peltzer, speaking 
with so much 
eagerness that one 
word tripped up 
the other, 
must go.’” 


with 


curiously 


“you 


“Tenez done,” 
responded Mr. 
Sullivan, with a 
repetition of his 
former manner. 

‘Mille diables!’’ 
broke out Peltzer, 
“have I the air of 


jesting? Do I 
speak to laugh ? 
Listen. We are 


wasting time. You 
must follow him. 
All there is to 
know of him, you 
must learn ; 
you must not let 
anything take you 


and 


from the track 
until you have 
learned his name 


and have run him 
to earth, where he 
can be found when 
wanted. Will you 
do this? ”’ 

‘Why should I 
do it ?”’ demanded 
Sullivan, not un- 
naturally. 

“Because there is money to be got by doing it—perhaps 
much money —in all cases, money—money enough to pay you. 
Find all you can, and bring or send the information to the 
old place—you remember ?”’ 

“‘T remember; but this is all very mysterious.’ 

“Tt will not be mysterious long. Will you do it 

‘Well,’ said Sullivan, ‘‘I may be pledging myself to 
follow the Wandering Jew, for all I know. ‘Tell me something 
definite.’ 

“T can tell you,’’ said Peltzer, “‘ nothing more then I have 
already told you. There is money to be made by it for both 
of us. I cannot tell how much, but in all probability much. 
Much. It is possible that neither you nor I might have to 
work again.’’ 

At this beatific prospect Mr. Sullivan smiled. A life of 
absolute idleness had always commended itself to him as the 
sweetest of possible dreams. It had never: been more than a 
dream: it had never seemed likely to be more than a dream. 
The smile of charmed hope faded on his face. . 


om” 
cr 





‘“Why don’t you follow him yourself ?’’ he asked. 

“Tmbecile!”? said the other, ‘TI have not a sou, not a 
centime. Mére de Dieu! are you blind?’’ he demanded, 
thrusting his jaw almost into the doubtful face of his 
companion, ‘Are you mad? Do you know when one is in 
earnest ?”? 

There could be no uncertainty left as to the reality of 
Monsieur Peltzer’s desire. Every inch of him was alive with 
it. The doubt passed from Sullivan’s face; and Peltzer 
saw it. 

“You will go—you will follow him ?’’ he said. 

‘All right,’’ answered Sullivan. ‘ There is the signal. 
Where is he going to?” 

‘‘London,’’ answered Peltzer, wringing him hard by the 
hand. ‘‘ Don’t lose him. 

Moreau had already stepped into a carriage; Sullivan 
followed, choosing a compartment at a little distance. Tickets 


It may be the making of us both.” 


were examined, doors were slammed, and the train began to 
move. 

Peltzsr emerged from behind his sheltering pile of luggage, 
and flattened his nose against the glass of the door which 
barred him from the platform. The train rapidly gathered 
way, and had just disappeared from sight when a hand was 
laid upon his shoulder, and a voice spoke in terms of almost 
affectionate jocosity. 

‘* Aha!’ said the voice. ‘The dear Peltzer! He is wanted.”’ 

Peltzer turned, and recognised an old acquaintance. He 
had no welcome for him, and not even the faintest desire in 
the world to accompany him; but he went away meekly, and 
without complaint, at his new companion’s summons. When 
they had walked some hundreds of yards, he looked up, with 
a diabolical grin, and asked, swiftly, 

“What is it for? ’’ 

The new companion, who wore the uniform of the Parisian 
police, responded, ‘‘ Burglary.”’ 

Monsieur Peltzer sighed, and he and the gendarme pursued 
their way in silence. 

IV. 
“Thomas !"” 

‘* Hilloa, Missis!’’ 

“Wake up, do. 
Here’s the coach coming up hill, and two gentlemen on the 


I never saw such a man in my days. 


roof.’ 

Thomas left the comfortable shelter of the chimney -corner 
in the kitchen of that excellent hostelry the King and 
Constitution, raised his arms above his head, with a prodigious 
yawn, and quitted the house, in the act of struggling into 
a cut-away coat of by-gone fashion. As the Meldon coach 
jingled to the door, he stood to receive what custom it might 
bring. Overthe ample lintel swung a sign-board, proclaiming 
to the travelling world that Thomas Orgle kept that house for 
the entertainment of wayfarers, and that the best accom- 
modation might be had within for man and beast ; and Thomas 
Orgle glanced upwards to this announcement now and then, 
as if with a kind of approval. As Mrs. Orgle had announced, 
there wer two travellers by the coach ; and the worthy woman 
smiled, in anticipation of profit, as both descended. 

The first was a slightly-built man, of thirty-five or so, 
quietly dressed in dark tweeds. 
and this fact went against him. 


His face was clean shaven ; 

A moustache would have 
been of considerable advantage to him, since it would have 
served to hide, at least, the corners of his mouth. His features 
were well enough formed; but the eyes were furtive, and the 
lips, if there be any truth in the science of physiognomy, or in 
human instinct, were cruel. He nodded familiarly to the 
landlord and his wife. 
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Mr, Sullivan was seated at a heayy oak table, before a Mberal dish of 
the viands he had selected, and a tankard of foaming ale, 
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“‘Good evening, Mrs. 





Orgle; Good evening, 
Orgle. You have not for- 
gotten me, I hope?” 

“Why, no, Sir,” said 
Mr. Orgle, in a slow and 
deliberate manner—‘ we 
haven’t forgotten you, Mr. 
Gabriel.” 

The second traveller, 
who had been giving 
voluble directions regard- 
ing the descent from the 
coach roof of baggage 
whose value must have 
been inversely proportion - 
able toits bulk, to account 
for his anxiety concerning 
it, cast a bird-like side- 
glance at Mr. Gabriel, and 
went on chattering. 

“Tt’s a long time since 
we met,’’ said Mr. Gabriel. 

““Why, yes, Sir,’ re- 





turned Orgle, scratching 
his shaven cheek, and 
speaking with a dry de- 
liberateness of manner. 
“Tt is a longish time.”’ 

His way of saying it 
might have seemed, to a 
sensitive man, to indicate 
that he could have borne 
the time of separation to 
be longer. 

“T can have a bed-room 
here, I suppose, and some- 


: 
; i 
; 


i 
a 

















thing to eat ?—anything 








will serve. And can you 
give me a messenger to 


carry a letter to the 








” 





Lodge + 




















“We can do that for 
you, Sir,’’ said the land- 
lord, with an air of guard- 
ing himself.  ‘‘ Missis ! 
Mr. Gabriel wants a bed- 


room.”’ 








Mr. Gabriel followed his 
hostess indoors and up- 
stairs; and the landlord 
left the 


departing with 


was alone by 
coach 
traveller number two. 
Good My. 
Orgle,” said the traveller, 
little 
dance in 


evening, 
executing a im- 
promptu 
roadway, with his hands 


the 


in his pockets. ‘t You are 
Mr. Orgle, 1 believe ¥”’ 
The landlord pointed 





with his thumb over his 
shoulder to the sign, and 
made no further answer. 

“Quite so,’’ said the traveller, with another flourish of his 
legs; ‘exactly so—the King and Constitution! But isn’t 
that a little out of date—Hing and Constitution ?”’ 

“That was the sign in my grandfather's time,’’ said Mr. 
Orgle ; “‘ and it might have been in his grandfather's time, as 
well, for aught I know. They say it’s bad luck to change the 
sign of a house of entertainment. Why it should be so is more 
than I know; but so it is, according to all accounts.”’ 

‘* This promises well,’’ said the traveller. ‘You behold 
in me, Mr. Orgle, a seeker after rural quiet.”’ 

‘After???’ said the landlord, inquiringly 

‘** Rural quiet,’’ repeated the traveller; ‘rustic repose— 
bucolic beatitude.’’ He paused for a minute, and then added, 
smiling benignly, ‘‘ Agricolian anesthesia, Mr. Orgle.’’ 

Mr. Orgle was doubtful as to the stranger's meaning, but 
he was not doubtful that the stranger was chaffing him. Any 
attempt in that direction would have been ponderously 
resented in the case of ninety-nine men in a hundred; but the 
stranger’s smile, though recognisant of his own humour, had 
in it a certain recognition of the speaker's irresponsibility, and an 
almost boyish appeal to the sufferance of the person he addressed, 
that would have disarmed the resentment of the dullest. He was 
an entirely new development to Mr. Orgle, and on that account 
alone should, in the nature of things, have been unwelcome 
ana suspicious ; but, somewhat to his surprise, the landlord, 
who was rather of a bulldog tum as a general thing, found 
himself grinning in answer to the irresistibly insinuating smile 
of the stranger. 

‘*T have found it,’’ continued Mr. Sullivan. ‘‘I have found 
the rural quiet prescribed by my medical practitioner for the 












































Thomas emerges in the act of struggling into a cut-away coat of by-gone fashion, 
just as the Meldon coach jingled to the door, 


rehabilitation of a jaded brain and an exhausted nervous 
system.’ He jerked his hat to the back of his head by a single 
bird-like movement, and smiled round upon the landscape. 

“Tf it’s quiet as you’re after,” said the landlord, ‘‘ you 
can get it here, and enough on it.” 

“*Good,’’ said Mr. Sullivan. ‘‘ Here I shallrenew my youth— 
like the Orgle.’’ His smile would have been enough to disarm 
anger, even if the landlord had understood the full atrocity of the 
pun. ‘I will begin the process at once, if you please, land~ 
lord, with eggs and bacon.”’ 

“There ’s cold beef, if. you would rather have it, Sir,’ 


’ 


said 
the landlord. 

“‘No,”’ said Mr. Sullivan, poising his head meditatively on 
one side. ‘‘ Eggs and bacon are more rural, Give me eggs and 
bacon !”’ 

Another quarter of an hour saw him seated at a heavy oak 
table, of antique fashion, before a liberal dish of the viands he 
had selected, and a tankard of foaming home-brewed ale. The 
landlord, at his guest’s request, provided himself with a 
tankard also, and held him company. The landlord was, in 
his way, an eminently respectable man, but somewhat thick- 
witted; and to him his guest seemed to be a gentleman of 
uncommonly pleasing manner and unequalled conversational 
resource, If, as a conversationalist, he had a fault, it lay ma 
tendency to monopolise the talking. He talked a good deal, 
and his apparently inconsequent questions and observations 
drew from Mr. Orgle more information about the other 
traveller, up-stairs, than the landlord altogether knew that he 
was giving. He got but little in return for it, although much 
of Mr. Sullivan's fluent talk was about himself, and, in his 
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liberal flow of anecdote, experience, and adventure, his own 
personality bore a distinguishing part. 

The new arrival seemed the most candid, the most childish, 
open-hearted of men; and after an hour spent in his society, 
the landlord felt as if he had known him all his life. As a 
matter of fact, he knew nothing, and eyen a little less than 
nothing. Before the most rudimentary knowledge of Mr. 
Sullivan’s character could be reached, it was necessary to 
Imow one thing about him. He was as polished and as 
readily inventive a liar as walked. He had a natural bent 
towards the art, and sedulous practice had so strengthened 
native faculty that, when he sat in Mr. Orgle’s parlour, he was 
probably unique in Britain. 

The substance of what the landlord had to tell was this: 
'The traveller up-stairs was Mx. Gabriel, Kenyon, a distant cousin 
of Mr. Kenyon, of the Lodge. M4. Kenyon, of the Lodge, was 
an extremely popular gentleman—a gentleman universally 
respected—a gentleman whose hand was in the habit of going 
to his pocket for the relief of all and sundry who asked 
assistance from him—a comfortable, cheery gentleman. 

Mr. Gabriel had hardly been known in that neighbourhood 
since his boyhood. He was known pretty well until he was 
some eighteen years of age, and then went ‘* somewheres 
abroad,”’ the landlord vaguely said, to study. Mr. Gabriel 
was not a cheery gentleman; he was not a free-handed 
gentleman; he had a sort of a sullen and a haughty 
way with him. It was likely enough, the landlord tuought, 
that Mr. Gabriel might be warmly received at the Lodge 
when Mr. Kenyon should come home again. Mr. Kenyon 
The landlord happened 
to know the cause of Mr. Kenyon’s absence, for one 
of the the habit. of 
calling occasionally at the King and Constitution, and 
My. 
Kenyon then, it seemed, like the warm-hearted, amiable per- 


was away in Paris for a time. 


or two Lodge servants were in 


exchanging a friendly chat with their old fellow-servant. 


xonage he was, had made an express journey to Paris for the 
purpose of meeting an old schoolfellow and fellow-student 
who had been eoffee-planting in Brazil, and was now going 
to plant coffee in Ceylon. He broke his journey for a day or 
two in Paris, and Mr. Kenyon had gone over to see him. 
People wondered a little to find that he had not returned; but, 
in Mr. Orgle’s opinion, it was just as likely as not—seeing 
what a truly amiable gentleman he was—that he might have 
gone half-way on his journey with his old schoolfellow. 

Whilst Mx. Sullivan and the landlord chatted, a bell was 
and Mr. Gubriel 
messenger to the Lodge. The 
landlord, being prompted to the discovery by Mr. Sullivan, 
without in the least suspecting the process to which he was 
being subjected, artlessly confessed as much as this, and 
thought no harm of it. 

Half an hour later, when Mr. Sullivan had finished his 
meal, and had bestowed himself, with the remainder of his 
home-brewed ale and a digestive pipe, in the ample window- 
seat, he saw, as he sat smoking with a lazy relish, an elderly 
man move across the fields towards the inn. 

“Faithful servant of the house of Kenyon,’ said Mr. 
Sullivan to himself. 


briskly rung in the wp-stairs room ; 


dispatched his note by 


“Sent as envoy to the unpopular cousin 
newly returned from foreign travel. ‘Confidential butler,’ 
written large all over him. Ought to wear shorts and gaiters 
and hair-powder.”’ 

Ile heard an elderly voice, evidently belonging to the elderly 
man, inquiring for Mr. Gabriel; and shortly afterwards steps 
mounted to the upper room. 

‘Partridge !"’ said Gabriel Kenyon, rising from his seat at 
table. - 

““Mr. Gabriel,”’ said the elderly man. 

Mr. Gabriel resumed his seat, and motioned his visitor to 
be seated also—an invitation which was silently refused. 

“Have you any message from my cousin ?”’ 

“No, Mr. Gabriel. Mr. Robert is away, Sir, on the 
Continent.” 

There was noticeable in the butler’s tone and manner 
something very like that air of half-sullen but respectful mis- 
liking which had characterised the landlord on My. Gabriel’s 
arrival. 

“On the Continent !’’ echoed My. Gabriel, in a voice of 
surprise and disappointment. ‘‘ Has he been long away f”’ 

“ He was expected back three or four days ago, Sir,’ said. 
the butler. ‘ He left for Paris on Monday of last week, and 
didn’t speak of being away for more than four days at the 
outside. We have not heard from him since Wednesday, 
when he expected to be back next day, and we're growing” 
yery anxious.”’ 

Nothing could well have been more complete than the old 
servant’s air of respect for his employer's cousin ; but, for all 
that, nothing could well have been more expressive of a desire: 
to shorten the interview than the dry, reticent voice in which 
he answered Mr. Gabriel’s questions. 

“That will do, Partridge,” said Mr. Gabriel. “You'll 
let him have my letter immediately upon his arrival, and, in 
the meantime, I'll stay here.”’ 


door. 
** You spoke of being anxious,’’ said Mr. Gabriel. - 


** Very well, Mr. Gabriel,’’ said the butler, moving to the - 





The butler arrested his steps half-way, and stood with 
respectfully bent head, and eyes fixed upon the carpet. 

“You don’t suppose that there’s any real ground for alarm 
about him, do you?”’ 

‘Why, Sir,”’ returned Partridge, ‘‘ Mr. Kenyon has always 
been so regular in his ways, and so punctual to all his appoint- 
ments that we can't understand it.’”’ 

“‘T hope,”’ said Mr. Gabriel} coughing behind his hand, 
and casting one swift and furtive glance at the old servant, 
‘* Thope that Mrs. Kenyon does not share your alarms.”’ 

The butler turned at this, and stared at him with so 
stricken and amazed a countenance that when Gabriel, who 
was surprised at his silence, turned, after a moment or two, to 
look at him, his own face caught the expression of the other's 
as instantaneously, and as truly, as though it had been reflected 
in a mirror. 

‘*You don’t mean to say, Sir,’’ said the butler, ‘that you 
don’t know ?”’ 

‘That I don’t know ?”’ asked Mr. Gabriel, the muscles of 
his clean-shaven lips twitching curiously, and his eyes 
staring—‘‘ that I don’t know what?’ 

‘Mrs. Kenyon, Sir’’———began the butler, in a hoarse yoice, 
which broke suddenly. Mr. Gabriel stood up, and then took a 
seat in an arm-chair, threw one leg over the other, rested an 
elbow on the arm of the chair, and one clean-shaven cheek 
upon the tips of his white fingers, and was silent for perhaps 
half a minute. His face was ghastly. 

‘‘ What were you saying of Mrs. Kenyon, Partridge?’ he 
asked, in a voice which was intended to sound commonplace. 

‘“Mrs. Kenyon, Sir,’’ said Partridge, clearing his throat 
with a harsh dry cough, ‘‘ died four years ago.”’ 

Mr. Gabriel, rising from his seat, lifted both hands slowly 
above his head, and moved them with a horrible writhing 
motion in the air. He looked at the butler, and the butler 
looked back at him: and this time the old man’s face seemed 
to catch and to reflect the growing horror on his companion’s. 
Gabriel Kenyon’s lips moved once or twice, and all the while 
the awful writhing motion of the lifted hands continued, until, 
suddenly, he fell full-length with a crash upon the floor; and 
the old servant, running to the bell rope, pulled it down, and 
set the bell below-stairs ringing madly. The landlord, the 
landlady, the boots, and the chamber-maid ran wildly up- 
stairs in answer to this extraordinary summons; and Mr. 
Sullivan, who had heard, not only the wild peal of the bell, 
but the crash which had preceded it, ran wp behind them. 

The door of the.room was open, and he saw his fellow- 
traveller by the coach extended upon the floor. He was lying 
flat upon his face, with his arms thrown out before him ; and 
the old butler, with helplessness confessed in every line of 
him, was kneeling between the fireplace and the outstretched 
body, and was torturing and twisting the bell-rope with both 
hands. The landlady and the chambermaid flew at the prostrate 
man, turned him over upon his back, and began to open his 
waistcoat and his collar. Mr. Sullivan entered the room, and 
tapped boots upon the shoulder. 

“You seem to be an actively-built young man, boots,’’ 
said Mr. Sullivan, who was quite undisturbed in the midst of 
the prevailing fear and confusion. ‘‘ You shall see how fast 
you can run. Go and fetch a doctor.” 

Boots, glad to do anything, ran for the doctor at once. Mr. 
Sullivan, advancing, knelt down by the unconscious Mr. 
Gabriel, and felt his pulse, with a professional air. Everybody 
at once began to pour questions upon him; but he waved a 
hand to ask for silence; and by-and-by demanded brandy. 
The landlord hurried away, and returned, a monient later, 
with a bottle and a wine-glass. Sullivan applied the spirit to 
Mr. Gabriel’s lips and temples, and, whilst thus engaged, 
looked up at the butler and asked what had happened. 

“1 gave him news,”’ said the butler, who was much shaken, 
** of Mrs. Kenyon’s death.’’ He spoke in answer to Sullivan’s 
question ; but he addressed the landlord. 

‘His cousin's wife t’’ said Mr. Sullivan, calmly. 

‘*His cousin’s wife,”’ said the butler. ‘‘ I never saw a man 
fall in such a way in all my life. It wasn’t as if he fell. He 
stood there, when I told him she was dead, for a minute or 
two, like this.”’”. The old man raised both trembling hands in 
the air, and writhed them there, in imitation of the horrible 
gesture he had scen. ‘‘He looked at me all the while,’’ he 
went on; “fand all of a sudden he fell full length. You’d 
have thought, from the way he did it, that he wanted to dive 
into his grave at once.’’ : 

The landlord stared aghast. The landlady, the chamber- 
maid, and the old butler were all trembling. Sullivan went 
on tranquilly moistening the lips and temples of the uncon- 
scious man. Suddenly, the landlady began to whimper. 

“Ah!” she said, ‘it’s easy enough to give anybody a bad 
name; but it’s plain to see he had a feeling heart. I 
remember, years and years ago, he was in love with her. 
“only piece of wrong he ever did, in all his days, poor creature, 
was because of that. I do believe,’’ continued the landlady, 
sobbing outright by this time, ‘‘ that if he hadn’t been carried 
away by his affection for her he was as good a soul as ever 
broke bread. Tle’s been hard thought of, and hard spoke of 
: J about for pretty near a dozen years ; but he had a tender 
heart for her, it seems, after all as has been said and done.” * 


The - 


At this, the chambermaid, who knew nothing of the 
matter, began to weep for sympathy. 

‘«‘ What do you think of him, Sir?’ inquired the butler of 
Sullivan. ‘Are you a doctor?” 

“‘T have pursued,” said Mr. Sullivan, ‘‘a course of 
pathological and chirurgical study, though I have never 
qualified. So far as Iam prepared to speak, at present, this 
is no more than syncope. Syncope,’’ he repeated, twice or 
thrice, as if in demure enjoyment of the situation, and the 
word. ‘ You observe that there is a slight effusion of blood. 
That is due, as I perceive, to a mere laccration of the cuticle — 
a dental laceration. Iam not prepared to assert, at present, 
that there is no internal hemorrhage, but I think not—I think 
not. A tea-spoon, Mr. Orgle, if you please.” 

The landlady ran down-stairs for a tea-spoon, and returned 
with it. Mr. Sullivan poured neat brandy—a very little at 
a time—between the patient’s lips. “He was the only person 
present who was collected and self-contained in his manner; 
and, even more than this, the learned-sounding character of 
his speech served to reassure the shaken quartet of observers. 

“Tn love with his cousin’s wife, was he?” said Mr. Sullivan, 
moistening Mr. Gabriel’s temples with brandy as he spoke, 
and looking upwards with a professional air. ‘‘ Did something 
shady for love of the lady? Ah! you’d better remove him,” 
he added, finding that nobody responded to these conversational 
overtures. ‘‘No,no; not in a manner so rude and unscientific, 
Mr. Orgle, if you please. Let me have two towels.’’ In a 
minute or two the two towels were forthcoming. ‘‘ Now, slip 
one of them beneath his shoulders. So. The two ends under 
the armpits. Another beneath the knees. So. Now, one of 
you at each corner; and I support the unfortunate gentleman’s 
head. Lift all together.” 

In this wise, the unconscious Mr. Gabriel was borne into 
the nearest bed-room. Shortly afterwards, the village doctor 
drove up, with boots in the dog-cart beside him, and was at 
once ushered into the chamber. Mr. Sullivan had suc- 
ceeded in clearing the room, and was there alone with the 
patient. 

‘* We have exhibited,’’ said Mr. Sullivan, in a professional 
whisper, ‘‘ a little alcohol, externally and internally. The cause 
of the attack appears to be attributable to shock—to mental 
shock. ‘The symptoms are probably aggravated by physical 

“shock. But your professional experience will doubtless be of 
greater service than the diagnosis of an amateur.”’ 

With this, Mr. Sullivan rubbed his hands, wagged his head, 
and siniled ; whilst the doctor looked at him with an air almost 
of stupefaction. He examined the patient’s condition for him- 
self, administered a little more brandy, ordered and applied a 
cold-water compress ; and then, motioning the guileless Mr. 
Sullivan to silence, sat down patiently by the bed-side. When 
half an hour had passed in watchful silence, the beams of the 
wintry sun struck into the chamber; and the doctor, passing 
ro:nd the bed, and crossing the room on tip-toe, drew down 
the blind. At the first creak of his boots, the patient made a 
movement on the bed, and Mr. Sullivan remarked it. Noise- 
lessly as the doctor tried to move, the blind made a rusty 
whistling as it turned; and at this the patient moved again 
and moaned. The doctor, warning Sullivan with an upraised 
forefinger, stood still, and looked and listened. 

‘* Wasted !’’ said the patient, in a murmur, which, in the 
stillness of the room, was perfectly distinct. ‘‘ Thrown away ! 
Such a crime for nothing !”’ 

‘“‘Hush !’’ said the doctor, advancing to the bed, and 
laying his hand upon the bandage which was passed about Mr. 
Gabriel’s forehead. ‘The patient opened his eyes, met the 
doctor’s glance, and shivered slightly. He was quiet after 
this; and whether he was conscious or no, neither of his 
watchers could tell. 

At long intervals, a faint and scarcely audible moan 
escaped him ; and, in the course of an hour, when candles had 
been brought, and Mr, Sullivan had grown weary of watching 
the wicks grow longer and longer, he rose, and passing on tip- 
toe from the room, descended the stairs, assumed his hat and 
overcoat, lit his pipe, and strolled into the village street. 

‘*Peltzer,’’ he said to himself, as he walked, ‘‘ is very much 
of a blackguard, but he isn’t an ass, and he didn’t put me 
upon this job for nothing. I shall find out the shortest space 
of time in which Mr. Gabriel can be on his legs again, and [ 
shall go up to town in the meantime. Highly respectable old 
county family. Lots of tin. Seems to be worth while 
following. ‘Such a crime for nothing ?’ eh ?”’ 

Mr. Sullivan called at a tobacconist’s in the course of his 
walk, and chose to be communicative. He was staying at that 
charming old-fashioned little hostelry the King and Cohsti- . 
tution. Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, whose casual acquaintance he 
had made upon the journey, was coming down upon a visit to 
his cousin. Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, it appeared, had been living 
abroad for some years, and had had no news of the family. 
Learning suddenly that his cousin’s wife was dead, he had 
fainted at the shock, and now lay unconscious at the inn. 
Mr. Sullivan related everything, and eyen a little more than 
everything, he knew; and the tobaceonist was devoutly 
interested in the narrative. But when the narrator learned 
that thé tobacconist was but a new arrival in the village, and 
had been established there for no more than a year or two, he 
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became aware that he had wasted ten minutes of his time, 
and immediately paying for his purchase, took a polite 
farewell. 
¥. 

It sometimes happens in fiction, though the occurrence is 
quite unknown toe the Faculty, that a strong and healthy man 
or woman is struck down by fever, and, without an hour's 
warning, lies in the wildest delirium. Gabriel Kenyon’s fever 
did not attack him after this manner. It happened, however, 
that on the morning upon which Auguste Moreau was guilty of 
the death of an English gentleman in Paris Gabricl Kenyon 
caught a severe chill. It might have been prophesied, in the 
case of Moreau himself, that a half-starven man, walking for 
hours over the snow-clad streets, leaving Paris for London wet 
and chilled, and wild with the remembered horror of his crime, 
might have discovered feverish symptoms, even if he had not 
seen fit to change his identity, and to receive a novel shock to 
his nervous system in the person of Mr. Gabriel. 

The ravings of fever, as all thoughtful and instructed 
people know, can form no trustworthy clue either to character 
or to history; but it was not in the least degree remarkable that 
the village of Perry Haughton should be exercised by the 
stories which reached it of the ghastly self-communings of 
My. Gabriel. So far as his nurses could make out his scattered 
and incoherent sayings, he was troubled by the presence of 
two people— man and woman. He would shriek against either 
or both of them, sometimes in broad daylight, and sometimes 
in the silent watches of the night. He would make wild 
appca's to both of them for pity and for pardon. At other 
times, he would arraign one of his ghostly visitors with savage 
reprouches. But his commonest phrase, in all his mental 
wanderings, was, “‘I did it for her sake.’’ Often and often 
he rayed of a man who was not dead, but asleep; and 
besought imaginary bystanders, for pity’s sake, to wake him, or 
for God's sake not to wake him, according as the fancy took 
him. But night or day, for hours and hours together, his 
tongue was never silent, and the villagers passing the King 
and Constitution could hear him, in a high-pitched voice 
us shrill as an angry woman's and as monotonous as the clack 
of a mill-wheel, going his customary tread-mill round of 
phrases, 

All this time there was no news of Robert Kenyon. He 
had been advertised in the French and English papers by the 
family solicitor. Inquiries had been set on foot at Seotland- 
yard, but were so poorly prosecuted that nothing came of 
them, and when, after ten weeks, Mr. Gabriel’s reluctant soul 
and body were dragged back from that darkness of the tomb 
which both of them seemed most passionately to crave for, 
Mr. Gabriel found himself formally appealed to by the family 
lawyer aforesaid. He was asked to give his advice, as the 
temporary head of the house. Should his cousin Robert have 
finally disappeared, which seemed only too probable, for in a 
man of his known regularity of habit and quietude of life so 
lengthy an absence and silence were only to be accounted for 
on the supposition of his decease—he, Mr. Gabriel, was heir to 
everything his cousin had owned, or nearly everything. The 
personalty was extremely small, and the landed estates, which 
were entailed, and would fall to the heir-at-law, were very 
considerable. In the event of cousin Robert’s death, Mr. 
Gabriel was an extremely wealthy man, Hearing these things, 
Gabriel, who as yet was extremely feeble after his fever, set his 
thin fingers to his face and wept. 

The lawyer, not knowing why a man should weep at such 
tidings, unless he were endowed with an extremely sensitive 
nature, formed a high opinion of Mr. Gabriel’s heart. 

‘* Mr. Gabriel Kenyon,’’ he was wont to say in later years, 
“was a gentleman of the profoundest feeling—a man of the 
tertderest susceptibility ’’; and in ccurse of time he found 
people who believed him. Almost the first act of the new 
heir-presumptive to the Kenyon lands—scarcely, as yet, the 
heir-presumptive, but merely temporary heir-presumptive in 
everybody’s mind but his own—was to indite, with the lawyer’s 
assistance, an advertisement for the Zimes newspaper :—‘* To 
Robert Kenyon, Esquire.—Your prolonged absence is a source 
of the gravest anxiety and disquiet to your friends. Pray 
communicate with them without delay.’’ There were other 
words in'the advertisement, but it was only the last scntence 
here cited which really dwelt in Gabriel Kenyon’s memory. 
He had a quaking, horror-stricken fear of that simple sentence; 
and as he lay slowly recovering from the effects of his fever in 
the night, those words would seem to shine upon the darkness 
in letters of fire. ‘Pray communicate with them without 
delay.’’ It seemed to the criminal as if that invitation might 
be read and might be answered after some horrible and super- 
natural fashion. He had never thought himself a superstitious 
man until now, and had not accredited himself with any 
peculiar activity of fancy ; but under the stimulus of his own 
crime he became endowed with the superstitions of a savage, 
and, after a fashion, with the imagination of a poct. There 
was nothing, however strange, that might not happen. There 
was nothing in all the wild, waste chapter of accident which 
superstitious terror could unfold to him which might not 
befall him at any moment. And the thing his mind presented 
to him was the thing he saw. Fancies seemed to become more 
solid and tangible than fact. The objects he could touch by 


stretching out his hand were less real to him than the things 
he saw in his waking dreams. 

Through all this he pitied himself profoundly. If he had 
been criminal—and he confessed as much to himself with 
groanings—he had been criminal for a purpose. It had always 
been his settled, rooted belief that his cousin’s wife had loved 
him better than she had loved his cousin. He had been quite 
certain that in a little while—say, a year or two—she would 
have reconciled herself to the loss of one Kenyon, and have 
consoled herself with the other. He had promised himself, as 
he walked the snow-covered streets of Paris in the rags of 
Auguste Moreau, that he would so cherish her that she should 
not choose but love him and be happy. Such a reflection, at such 
a time, proves the man abnormal to the verge of the grotesque ; 
but he was not the first, and will not be last, in whom even 
love has developed the characteristics of monomania. ‘The 
terrible nature of the shock he had received from the words 
of the old butler did much to convince him, as he grew 
stronger and found time and power to turn the matter over in 
his mind, that his sole hope and aim in the commission of his 
crime had been to secure the hand of his cousin’s wife. It 
became quite clear to him that he had never meditated an 
attack upon cousin Robert’s property. That had not entered— 
and as the days went on this truth became more and more 
evident to him—at allinto his calculations. He saw 2 vengeance 
of Providence, an ante-dated punishment, in the death of the 
woman for whose sake he had consented to become a murderer. 
The crime was avenged already ; andsince he had had no hope in 
its committal of benefiting himself in a coarse material sense, 
he felt the freer to doit now. He could take cousin Robert’s 
rental with something approaching purity of conscience. 

Of course, however grotesquely abnormal the man might be, 
any such actual chain of reasoning as this would have been 
beyond his power to forge, unless he had been a lunatic pure 
and simple. He did not reason about the matter in this wise, 
but it was in this way that he feltabout it. He had notsinned 
for the money. ‘The money came as a mere incidental result of 
his crime. Tt might, therefore, be taken ; but, evidently, could 
only be taken on the one condition, that it shonld be well and 
wisely expended. Upon this Mr. Gabriel's conscience insisted, 
Since the original owner of all this wealth had been generously 
lurge-hearted and large-handed, his successor owed it to his 
own conscience to outdo him in benevolence. 

Gabriel hated children, and, therefore, heard with all the 
satisfaction of a self-punishing martyr that a child was charge- 
able to the estate, and dependent upon him for guardianship. 
Whatever disagreeable event might happen in connection with 
this property, provided that it should not be too forcibly un- 
pleasant, bade fair to be a God-send to Gabriel Kenyon’s 
conscience. He was resolyed already in all things to make 
atonement. He would accept whatever evil chances befell him 
humbly, as the natural outcome of his crime. There were 
moments when he was surprised to discover within himself a 
sentiment almost of saintly resignation —-a something of a pious 
bending to the willof Heaven—which soothed lik balm of Gilead. 

It was in this frame of mind—which would be much more 
amazing to contemplate if it were more wncommon than it is— 
that, when he grew a little stronger, he proposed to himself, 
and later to the lawyer, to go to Paris, and there to make per- 
sonal inquiries after his missing cousin. For four months no 
news of Robert Kenyon had been heard. Mr. Gabriel had 
been well enough provided with funds to defray the expenses of 
his residence at the King and Constitution, and to pay both 
the village doctor and his more learned confrére of the county 
town. He had still enough money to make the necessary 
journey to Paris without drawing upon the solicitor. People’s 
opinion with regard to him had undergone a considerable 
change. That susceptibility of heart which had enabled him 
so long and so tenderly to cherish a hopeless passion that, 
after more than half a score of years, he had sickened into a 
terrible fever at the mere news of the loved one’s death; that 
still tenderer susceptibility which so often drew tears from his 
eyes at the mention of his missing cousin, began to endear 
him to all hearts. It was known that. his father had 
cut him off with a shilling, in consequence of some real 
or supposed infamy of his youth. It was known also, 
in Perry Haughton as elsewhere, that fathers do some- 
times disinherit their children on slight provocation; and, 
apart from this, it may be assumed, perhaps, that the 
heir-presumptive to the Kenyon lands was likely to be a less 
dyeadful personage in the popular estimation than the dis- 
graced exile from home—who might have enlisted; or have 
forged a cheque ; or run away to sea; or gone to the dogs by any 
one of countless roads. Whatever Gabriel Kenyon might have 
been in the past—and when people came to talk about it, with 
these late new lights upon his character, nobody remembered 
anything altogether dreadful—he was likely now to be 
eminently respectable. His brother had been Justice of the 
Peace, had been Sheriff: had fulfilled well and worthily all the 
functions, public and private, of a country gentleman of the 
highest standing. It was not unnatural that Mr. Gabriel, as 
heir-presumptive to the Kenyon estates, should be also heir- 
presumptive to some of his late cousin's dignities, and he was 
already half invested with them in the public mind of Perry 
Haughton. 





It was in the first week of May, when the birds were sing- 
ing and the spring green was waving and the spring sun shining 
gaily, that Gabriel Kenyon set out on his journey to Paris. 
He paused in London and visited Scotland-yard, bearing with 
him a letter of introduction from the family lawyer to an 
inspector of the detective force who happened to be personally 
known to him. The inspector was prayed to do what he could 
to make Mr Gabriel Kenyon’s path of inquiry smooth in Paris : 
and, in his turn, he gave to the grieving searcher after his lost 
cousin a letter to a friend in the detective force of the French 


capital. Gabriel was armed with all the photographs of 
Robert Kenyon he could find, and he went with less 


misgiving than might well be fancied into the lair of the lion. 
He saw the Prefect of Police himself, and it was that high 
functionary who first recognised Robert Kenyon from the 
photographs Mr. Gabriel displayed to him. Other officials 
of less importance admitted their identity later on. The 
matter grew to be beyond a doubt. Robert Kenyon had been 
found dead in a certain blackguard house in a blackguard 
quartier of Paris, nobody quite knew how long after his 
decease, but, as medical men supposed, some ten days later. 
The body had been exhibited at the Morgue, and had not been 
identified: The had 
nothing which to the mind of the surgeon sufficiently 
accounted for death: a contusion on the forehead, another 
contusion on the occiput, the slightest effusion of blood—signs 
of violence which were actually trivial. 


post-mortem e¢xamination revealed 


The dead unknown 
had been buried in the customary way at the public cost. 
Nobody in Paris identified or dreamed of identifying Mr. 
Gabriel Kenyon with The late Robert 
Kenyon’s remains were carried to England, and were buried 


Auguste Moreau. 


in the churchyard at home. Mr. Gabriel erected above them 
a magnificent monument of white marble, and settled down 
in apparent tranquillity at the Lodge. To his own mind, for 
a long time, he was like a splash of scarlet in a snow-covered 
country, and could scarcely understand bow it was that people 


did not know him for a criminal. But as time went on he 


grew accustomed to himself and his surroundings. ‘That 
Parisian melodrama began to dwell almost as little in his 
recollection as if he had seen it acted on the stage. He 


became wniaffectedly pious after his fashion, did many deeds 
of benevolence, somewhat against his will, but as an apology 
to conscience ; and, though never very warmly liked, except 
Hither to his 
own mind the surrounding human landscape lost the snowy 
whiteness of its innocence, or the vivid scarlet of his own soul - 
faded gradually into neutral tone. Perhaps, as he got to know 
his neighbours well, and grew reconciled to himself and to the 
past, both these operations went on simultaneously. 


by one or two, became universally respected. 


Ina 
dozen years he had not only forgiven his crime, but had 
practically forgotten it, and was ready to make the widest 
allowance for a man who had suffered and been tempted. 
And whether this condition of mind stamps him as a scoundrel 
of the more hopeless sort or not is a problem into which we 
need not pause at present to inquire. 


Vi. 

“Let's have a look at it,’ said the Major. “I'm notimuoch 
of a dab at letters myself: but two heads are better than one, 
and we may find out what’s the matter with it. What's it 
all about, to begin with ?”’ 

“Oh,” said the Major's companion, with a half-disdaintul, 
half-apologetic growl, ‘‘it’s a yarn.” 

“Chuck it over,’ said the Major. 
at it.” 

His companion hurled a bulky package of manuscript at 
him. The Major caught it dexterously; opened it without 


* Let’s have a look 


comment, as if this violent way of handling things were common- 
place in his experience ; and began to read aloud. 

“The Strand is the rendezvous of the unsuccessful of all 
grades in London—the intellectual and social Rag-fair of the 
metropolis. Its stony flags are beaten daily by many thousands 
of hopeless feet; it is the saddest, the gayest, the richest, the 
poorest, of London thoroughfares: the avenue of fame to the 
happy few ; the vestibule of the great temple of forgetfulness 
to many more. Of what hopes and despairs, what triumplis 
and failures, unkuown ambitions, wild aspirings, vain regrets, 
its stones are eloquent to those who tread them. Here, with 
head erect, and smiling eyes, walks Success, the envy and 
admiration of the crowd whose name is Failure. He emerged 
from their ranks only the other day, and may fall into their 
company again to-morrow. Thetestof Opportunity touched him, 
in this crowded street, and found him cf the pure metal, or, 
at least, so well plated that he needs the searching acid of 
Success to prove him pinchbeck. 'The unsuccessful mark him 
as he goes; and to some his fame is a cordial, and to others a 
poison.”’ 

The Majer read with an accent so tragic, and an interpre- 
tation so gratuitously vile, that the author hissed him, and, 
laying violent hands upon him, dragged him and the manuscript 
apart. 

“‘Tt’s bad enough, Heaven knows,” said he; “ butit’s nota 
thousandth part as bad as you make it.’’ 

*T don’t know,” said the Major, assuming a critical air ; 
‘‘it seems to be the very kind of tommy rot one sees in 
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I think you do it very like the rest of 


print, as a general rule. 
‘om, Dick; and upon my word, it seems to me to be a great 
injustice that you shouldn’t be printed.” 

The Major, in aspect, mingled the cherubie and the mili- 
tary. He was a man of tenderly-rounded outline, like an un- 
usually well-grown baby. The upper part of his bald forehead 
was milky white. Below, beginning at the line clearly defined 
by the fit of his forage-cap, his skin was of a rich brown. His 
nose wore a warmer tint, and his expression was beneyolently 
But for his moustache, which was of uncommon 
eye-glass, he looked 
His manner was languid, 


militant. 
proportions, and his would have 
altogether mild and unassuming. 
and he spoke with a drawl which had been fashionable in his 
youth, but was a little out of date in these days. He was 
wonderfully shabby, and obviously a gentleman. 

His companion wasa young fellow of some five-and-twenty, 
with a face of honesty, candour, pluck, and good temper. He 
was, if anything, a trifle shabbier than the Major, and just as 
obviously a gentleman. 

The room they occupied was at the top of a house in Great 
Russell-street. 
years of fog and rain and London smoke, and there was no piece 


The uncurtained windows were grimy with 


of furniture in the room which had not been to the wars, and 
come home wounded. It was nipping weather, in early spring, 
but the grate was fireless. 

‘Major,’ said the younger man, throwing himself upon 
a sofa, and folding his arms behind his head, ‘‘I’m deuced 
hungry.”’ 

‘Do you know,”’ returned the Major, in his plucid draw], 
“T begin to suspect something of the same kind myself. 
Let’s talk of things to eat. What was the best dinner you 
ever had?” 

“The last,’? Dick responded, promptly. 

** What was it ?’’ asked the Major, 


‘“We shared it ; but it seems so long ago.”’ 
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The Major had munched his granitie biscuit and drunk his muddy water on the battlefield. 


I’ve 


dreamed of that dinner every night for a week past. I 


‘*] dined last year, Dick, at the Mansion House. 
dreamed of it last night. I have a thundering good mind to 
go to sleep and dream of it again. It began with clear 
turtle.”’ 

“Shut up!’ said Dick. 

“Tt was accompanied,’’ said the Major, ‘* by the 
noblest sort of liquor. 
shall remember to my dying day.”’ 

“Pooh!” said Dick. ‘‘ I’ve dined at the Mansion 
House myself. I’ve eaten many a better dinner than 
I got there.” 

‘Let us enjoy the details,’ said the Major. ‘“ Let 
us sit down and write an ideal menu. Novy, soup is all 
important. The choice islarge and varied. It is nota 
mere question ‘of thick or clear, to be dismissed after 
a moment’s hesitation with a monosyllable. It would 
be no dearer, Dick,’’ he added, in a tone of appeal. 
‘* Let us make it turtle. 

“Took here, Major,’’ said his companion, rising, 


Let us have it clear.” 
“you must have mercy on the weaker vessel. Yon 
have starved in many climes. You are inured to want 
and privation, and have grown fat upon them. If you 
can find out any war-toughened fellow-campaigner 
who is as hungry as I am, you are welcome to torment 
him with that kind of dream; but don’t tempt a 
neophyte too far. I have dreamed of having cold 
Major on the sideboard, and I may yield to the tempt- 
ation offered by that too-enticing vision.” 




























































































He fell full length, with a crash, upon the floor.—See page 6, 


There wes a haunch which I 
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“T was deuced hungry once,’’ said the Major, ‘‘at 
Yhere were only ¢welve of us, and we were shut 


up by a yelling mob of three or four thousand. 


Kurrachee. 
They were too 
cowardly to come at us, and we hadn’t the pluck to go at 
them, and so we starved, whilst they revelled on rice outside. 
We had eight days of it, and then Billy Lansdowne came up 
and fetched us out of it. We had a feed that night, and I 
felt like a boa-constrictor.”’ 

‘* Let’s talk of something else, Major. What o'clock is 
it?” 

“Tt’s too dark to see,’’ responded the Major, polishing 
one of the dirty panes with his elbow, and striving to look 
out upon the “They have not illuminated the 
clock yet. I should say it ’s half-past five.”’ 

“Are you quite 


street. 


sure, 


Major,” 






asked the occu- 






pant of the chair, 






‘that there’s not 






a little scrap of 
the 






tobacco in 






ship ?”’ 






‘‘Am I sure,’’ 


















said the Major, 






in sole response, 






‘*that I haven’t a 









floating thousand 






or two at Drum- 
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mond's*; 
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** Major,’’ said the youngster, after a dreary pause, “ I 
shall go to sleep.”’ 

** Best place for you,’’ said the Major, cheerfully. 

Then for a while there was silence. 


darker and darker. 


The room grew 
‘Two days without grub or baccy!”’ 
said the young man on the couch, 
to last? 


‘*How long is it going 
How long will it take to finish off two tolerably 
strong and healthy men?” 

‘“Don’t know,”’ said the Major, in his placid drawl; 
“*can’t guess.” 

‘“We shall know,”’ said Dick, ‘if this kind of thing goes 
ou much longer.’’ 

‘** Looks like it,’’ said the Major, calmly: ‘‘ but I don’t 
particularly want to know. 
found it out and told me.’’ 

‘“* Tf,”’ said Richard Douglas, still speaking from his sofa, 
“if IT were a poor young man of fiction there would be a 
chance for me; but Iam a poor young man of fact, and 
there is none. 


I’d as soon some other fellow 


In fiction, a poor young man would be 
wondering, as I am, as to what the end of it all 

might be. He would give up the unprofitable 
problem and seek consolation in his last re- 

maining scrap of property, his violin, the 
faithful sharer of his darkest day. A 
musical impresario, wandering in 
would hear 
the dulcet strain, would’ break 
in upon him, and offer him an 
engagement which would bring 


him a fabulous salary and Euro- 


the street beneath, 


pean renown. But I haven't il 
got a violin, and I couldn’t jf 
play it if I had it.” 

The Major said uothing 

‘‘ Another way, as the 
cookery-book says,’’ pur- 
sued Dick. ‘I should 
wander out despairingly, 
but resolved to liquidate 
my affairs in the Thames. 
Arrived at Waterloo | 
Bridge, I should 
cover a damsel of sur- 
passing beauty bent on 
the same errand I 
should 
from 


dis- 


dissuade her 
the act, 
consent to live for her 


rash 


sake, and marry her. 
We should live a life 
of humble but con- 
until 
she was discovered to 


tented labour, 


be the long-lost and 
only child of a mil- 
lionaire, who should 
conveniently die at 
his excess of joy at 
her recovery, and 
leave us all his tin.” 

Still the Major 
said nothing. Per- 
haps his young com- 
panion’s attempt to 
be gay 


ageous, 


and 
and bright 
and* high - spirited, 


cour- 


depressed him in the 
The 
silence lasted so 1 ng 


circumstances, 


that at last Dick 
fulfilled his threat, 
and went to sleep. 
The Major, rising 
on tiptoe, walked 
stealthily into the 


next room, and came 
back with a counter- 
pane, 


he 


which 

















**Don't you know me, man!” said Peltzer. 


Tho Major read with an accent so tragic, and an interpretation 50 gratuitous 
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wrapped about the figure of his friend. ‘Ihe 
gas-lamps glittered brightly in the street below, 
and the Major stared at them somewhat 
vacantly through the dirty window-pane. 
He had met this grim spectre of Poverty 
before, and knew 
him. 


him, and despised 


He had lived in Paris on 
a daily ration of radishes and 
petits-pains; in Berlin j 
on his butter-brod 
of 


places. 


and = glass 

lager, and in 

other cities, 
be 


wherc gy 














occasion even these modest cates were not forthcoming— 
as here, and now, in London. He had munched his 
granitic biscuit and drunk his muddy water on the battle- 
field, with dead friends and comrades lying round him, and 
the lines of the enemy’s camp-fires ringing the bases of the 
frozen hills. He had had his days of prosperity, too. He 
had started life at seventeen with a commission in a cavalry 
regiment, and a fortune of twenty thousand pounds, the 
skirts of which had vanished from human knowledge before he 
had attained his majority. He had exchanged for active 
service abroad, and lived contentedly on his pay, winning 
golden opinions from his men, until the death of a relative had 
put him in possession of a second fortune, which had gone 
like its predecessor, its last shilling spent as gaily as the first. 
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ly vile, that the author hissed him, See page <A 


His whole life had been spent alternately in Sparta and in 
Capua; and he took the rough and the smooth with an un- 
failing tranquil philosophy which no reverse of fortune could 
long ruffle or disturb. He was a man of many and varied 
accomplishments; but, unfortunately, these were not of a 
marketable sort. He was the equal of any man in England 
at ordering a dinner, composing a salad, or brewing & paw 
of punch. In his wanderings about London, he talked with 
the tarbooshed Turk or turbaned Hindoo, and even surprised 


the almond-eyed wanderer from far Cathay with discourse i 


the wooden clack of his own tongue. His favourite 
promenade was Soho, and he was beloved of the. French 


blanchisseuses because of the sweetness and purity of his 


argot. 
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His expectations from remaining relatives were large, but 
vague. 

He was a toyal and lovable fellow, who had done much 
good to many people in his time, and harm to nobody ; but he 
was one of those who can only sail straight when under orders, 
and the Major's craft was perpetually in danger of shipwreck, 
because he carried no feminine captain aboard. A good wife 
would have been the making of him. But, unfortunately for 
himself, he was one of Nature’s bachelors. He was of a tem- 
perament so hopeful that the future was always bright, however 
grim the present might be; and it was characteristic of him 
that he pitied his companion, whilst his own condition 
seemed to him to have a touch of comedy, and even of farce, 
in it. 

The room was altogether dark when, after a preliminary 
roll and tumble, Douglas woke, and, becoming aware of his 
chum’s presence by some unnameable sixth sense—for it was 
too dark to see by this time—demanded, 

“That you, Major?’ 

¢¥es.”” 

“ Been out?’’ 

**No.”* 

“This is getting serious,’’ said the younger man. ‘* What's 
to be done ?”” 

“There ’s one expedient,’’ said the Major, ‘‘ which may be 
tried to-morrow. Up till now, when we have felt ourselves in 
want of exercise, we have taken our walks abroad together. 
That fact has appeared to necessitate the possession of two 
coats. For people in our position, the ownership of two coats 
is an extravagance which ought to be cut down. We must part 
with one of them.”’ 

Douglas laughed, in answer, rather dolefully, and went 
stumbling about the dark room in search for his hat. 

“Let’s take our final promenade together now, Major,’’ 
he said. ‘* For my own part, [ shall feel brighterin the streets 
than T do here.”’ 

“Step lightly as you go down-stairs,’’? replied the Major. 
“ Mrs. M‘Echran is inclined to be tempestuous.” 

They stole down-stairs in terror-stricken silence. ‘The only 
living thing that had ever frightened the Major was a landlady 
in poor lodgings. They came into the gas-lit streets in 
safety, and strolled along, side-by-side, listlessly enough, for 
a while. 

“T begin to repent,’’ said Dick, more for the sake of saying 
something than because anything seemed very much worth 
saying, ‘‘ | begin to repent the vote of that last twopence for 
tobacco. It’s all gone; and a loaf would have done us much 
more good. It’s a mysterious arrangement,’’ he added, ‘that 
au man’s uppetite should go on increasing just the same whether 
he has anything to eat or not. Appetite ought to be pro- 
portioned to income.”’ 

‘In which ease we should have no appetite at all.” 

“T shouldn’t mind; I could do very well without mine 
just now.”” 

“When a man’s hard up,” said the Major, ‘he thinks 
of his nearest and dearest ; when he’s well-to-do they think of 
him,"’ 

“With 
the exception of an uncle who went to the Cape years ago, | 


“T have no nearest and dearest,’? said Douglas. 


don't believe I have a relative.’’ 

‘People get rich at the Cape,” said the Major, adding, 
reflectively—“ sometimes. I didn’t; I got two fevers and a 
ballet. Perhaps your uncle had better luck: you'd better 
write to him.”’ 

“He may be dead for all | know,” said Douglas; ‘and if 
he’s not he wouldn’t be of much use to me, I’m afraid. I 
remember that on my fourteenth birthday I was tipped, 
and my uncle was the only non-subscriber in the family 
circle. I reminded him of this fact, and he punched my 
head.” 

“Years may have softened him,’’ said the Major. By-and- 
by he added, ‘‘ You’rea gcod fellow, Dick, and I shall make a 
man of you. You’re young, and you’ve been spoiled by 
too much luck, but you "ll be cured of all that if we have half 
the time I think we ’re going to have.”’ 

They had crossed the sullen adverse tides of traffic which 
roll down Oxford-street and Holborn, and had passed through 
High-street and along Endell-street, where the mean shops 
were nearly all closed, though here and there a yet unshuttered 
window chequered the wet pavement with a square patch of 
light. There was nobody in the purlieus of Covent-garden 
when they came to it, except an occasional policeman, and 
those mysterious purposeless loungers who seem to pass their 
whole existence at its corners in waiting for the job that never 
comes. The fagade of the Lyceum was ablaze with light, and 
the lines of Waterloo Bridge stood out clear against the 
opposing darkness of the night in lines of flickering fire. 

There was light, and life, and motion in the Strand, towards 
which their feet had naturally tended. Presently, the young 
man took fire at it, and began to talk. 

“This,” said he, ‘is the nursery and the sepulchre of 
Hope, the fatherland of parvenus, the foster-mother of 
Genius.” 

“That,” said the Major, ‘is a fragment of the rejected 
scrip.” 


“‘T never come here,”’ answered Douglas, ‘‘ but the strect 
gets hold of me. There’s not a note in all the infinite gamut 
of human emotion which is soundless here. One of these 
days some Shakspeare- Wagner will get an epic opera out of 
it.” 

“The style,’”’ said the Major, ‘‘ is more conversational and 
less strained ; but this, again, is a modified excerpt from the 
rejected serip.”” 

The young man walked on, dreaming with his eyes open, 
with a vague consciousness of power swelling within him. All 
avennes seemed closed—even the road which led to the 
necessary daily loaf. Te was hungry and shabby, and yet he 
began so to dream of an open road, found somewhere, or 
forced open somehow, which should lead to fame and fortune, 
that he trod the pavement like a conqueror. The Major's 
arm, passed through his, guided him hither and thither, or 
arrested him here and there. The elder man was, by nature 
and experience, more phlegmatic; but he saw into his friend’s 
mood, and was half mournfully amused by it. 

He stopped now and then, as men in his position will. 
You may see the broken, hungry, valiant gentleman at any 
hour of any day in London, looking at unattainable things to 
eat ; reading from the top line to the bottom the announcements 
of plays he cannot hope to see ; inspecting jewellery he cannot 
hope to buy ; filling his pockets with fairy bank-notes which 
are only valuable at the Exchange of Fancy, and will pay 
for Barmecide dinners only. 

Douglas walked on in his clond-land, and, by-and-by, 
when they had cleared the roaring Strand, passed Trafalgar- 
square, and got into the quiet of Whitehall, he began to 
murmur to himself, after a fashion the Major knew of old. 
The phlegmatic, sweet-tempered campaigner grinned to 
himself as Dick mouthed his verses under his breath, and 
stopped or went on by fits and starts, unconscious of the 
guiding arm which led him. 

This mood failed the youngster after awhile, and by the 
time the Major had guided him into St. James’s Park he was 
once more despondent. They lingered here for an hour or 
two, and then retraced their steps. When they got back into 
the neighbourhood of the theatres, the crowd upon the pave- 
ment thickened, and the hoarse roar which swells the voice of 
the Strand to more than its mid-day volume told that the 
playhouses were emptying. They jostled their way through 
the noisy and good-humoured crowd, until they reached 
the entrance to the Gaiety Theatre, and there stopped per- 
force, wedged into the front row of the mob of touts and 
loungers who watched the audience stream out upon the paye- 
ment and disperse. Pretty women, still prettier with the after- 
light of laughter on their faces, tripped past, under the escort 
of enviable young men, got up for conquest. 

Douglas stood and glowered at it all, not unnaturally 
perhaps. He felt himself lost in the shabby, undistinguished 
crowd, and envied those who had musie and laughter and the 
society of beautiful, and accomplished women. He had had 
them all, and lost them, by no fault of his own, and it was 
pardonable in the lad that he should be a little bitter over it. 
He might never reach them again, or (with a flash of the mood 
which had taken hold of him two or three hours earlier), 
he might grasp them again-—all he had lost, and more. 
Then came despondency anew. Years of solitude and 
labour would leave him with chilled blood and blunted 
appetite; envied, perhaps, by the young, whose very envy 
would be enviable to him. And even this was a dream unlikely 
of fulfilment. 

His mournful meditations met a sudden momentary check. 
From under the portal of the theatre came a child-woman of 
eighteen or so. He had never thought himself particularly 
impressionable, but this girl’s face seemed to him co beautiful 
that he had no sooner set eyes upon it than he forgot every- 
thing but admiration. He was not the only one in the little 
crowd about the theatre who was struck by this charming 
vision—a fact amply evidenced by the hum of admiration 
which rose at its appearance. The young man was weak in 

matters of millinery, and had little attention to spare to the 
details of the lady’s dress; but he had a vague impression of a 
cloud of diaphanous white, lit by touches here aud there of 
brighter colour, and of the shcen and glimmer of jewels, as 
she passed lightly before him. She was accompanied by a tall 
and perscnable young man of the masher species—a young 
man with a face of vacuous good-humour, tortured for the 
moment from its customary expression of amiable nothingness 
into one of feeble ferocity by the effort he made to fix a 
refractory cye-glass. Itwas raining slightly; end the footman, 
who had slipped down from the carriage which awaited the 
lady and her escort, was impeded by the crowd. Douglas 
was almost within an arm's length of the carriage door, 
and a single step brought its handle within his grasp. 
He opened the door, and drew back, suddenly abashed at 
himself. 

Had he been dressed like a gentleman, he could have ren- 
dered a stranger so small a service without embarrassment ; 
but he remembered his shabbiness so suddenly and so vividly 
that he could have been well content if the pavement beneath 
him had opened and let him through into subterranean 
London, The young man who accompanied the pretty girl 


had conquered the refractory eye-glass, and, without turning - 
to look at the person who had done this small service, he thrust 
a gloved thumb and forefinger into a pocket, and tossed 
half-a-crown towards him. Dick Douglas took one fiery step 
forward, with all the blood of all the Douglases flaming 
against the insult; but the Major, who had been a noted 
wicket-keeper in his day, caught the coi, spun it, pouched it, 
dragged his young companion backwards from the crowd, and 
crossed the highway. 

**Confound his insolence !’? said Douglas. 

“Bless his extravagant good nature!’’ said the Major. 
But Dick was in a great state of anger and humiliation. 

The philosophic Major hustled him rapidly along, re- 
crossed the road, dived into one of the northern by-streets, 
sought and found a ham-and-beef shop, then a baker’s, then a 
tobacconist’s, and marched the offended Douglas home. When 
nearly there, he called at a small huckster’s shop, and bought 
a candle. 

*‘ And now,”’ said he, with an air of victory, ‘‘ the arrange- 
ments for the banquet are completed.” 

“T’m not going to eat bread that’s bought with money 
that was thrown at me as though I were a dog,’’ said the 
young fellow, hatly. 

“Aint you?’ said the Major. ‘‘1 am. It’s your half- 
erown, Dick, or it was before I spent it; but I make no bones 
about quartering myself upon my friends.”’ 

“*Did you see the fellow ?’’ Douglas asked. 

“Yes,” said the Major. ‘I saw him. What about 
him?’’ 

““T didn’t know him,’’ said the other, ‘‘ until he threw 
that confounded coin at me. I knew him then, though.’’ 

“Oh,” said the Major. ‘‘ Who was he?” 

‘““We were at: Eton together,’? answered Dick, ‘‘ and at 
Trinity Hall together afterwards. His name’s Bagleigh— 
Lord Bagleigh. He’s the greatest ass that Nature ever lent a 
skin to.” 

‘“ With the sole and solitary exception,’’? returned the 
Major, with his mouth full—for by this time they had silently 
evaded the landlady, and the Major was busy with the 
banquet: --‘‘ with the solitary exeeption of the man who won't 
eat, though he’s hungry, when he has grub honestly earned 
by the sweat of his own brow before him.’’ 

“JT hate the fellow!” said Dick, moodily; ‘‘I always 
did.” 

“Jt’s one of the oldest military maxims in the world, 
Dick,”’ said the Major, pausing, knife in hand above the loaf, 
to make the declaration more impressive, ‘‘ to quarter one’s 
self upon the enemy.” 

There was no doubt at all about it—the Douglas blood was 
proud; but there was no doubt about one other matter 
either—the Douglas interior was deplorably empty. By-and- 
by, the Douglas laughed, and the Major pushed the provender 
across the table towards him. 

“T suppose,”’ said Dick, ‘‘1 should be an ass not to take 
it, since it’s here?” 

To this the Major said nothing. They made a temperate 
feast, remembering the morrow; and then they sat down to a 
pipe, with the water-bottle between them, and smoked and 
tippled wntil the church clock sounded one. 


VII. 

Immediately below the two chambers occupied by the un- 
prosperous Major and his companion, dwelt Mr. Cyrus 
Sullivan. Mr. Sullivan, though thirteen years older than 
when first introduced to these pages, still wore the same 
disarming smile of propitiatory impertinence, and betrayed 
his increased age only by a shining baldness, which, 
in rare moments of gravity, gave him an almost venerable 
aspect. 

A surly man living in London lodgings may pass years 
there, and neyer come into communication with a man who 
lives below him, above him, or at his side. A retiring man, who is 
slow to make acquaintance, may pass an equal length of time 
in solitude. But My. Sullivan, who had lived in many houses 
in his time, and had quitted most of them for the same 
characteristic reason, had known everybody in every house he 
had ever dwelt in, from the garret to the basement. His 
character was not, in all respects, estimable; but he had his 
good points about him. He was always absolutely himself, 
for instance, and never permitted his own personal spiritual 
flavour to be destroyed by the inspissation of another’s moral 
qualities. If he had been introduced to a Duke, or a Prince of 
the Royal blood, he would have addressed him with just that 
air of propitiatory insolence which characterised his demeanour 
towards the slavey of the house he lived in. He appeared to 
be unconscious of the existence of social differences, Nobody 
had ever found him intolerable; many of the gentler sex, in 
virtue of his unconquerable impudence, had thought him quite 
or almost lovable. He walked in and out of the rooms of 
every man who dwelt in the shabby house in Great Russell- 
street with easy familiarity, and was no more checked than 


_the friendly cat or poodle would have been. He chummed 
with a drunken tailor in the garret, and with the respectable 


man who kept shop on the ground floor. Upon occasion, he 
would carry his pipe and glass of beer into the Arctic desert 
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of the Major's sitting-room, and would there sip and smoke 
as he talked with an unfailing cheerful mendacity which both 
the Major and Douglas found amusing. 

Douglas and the Major were at breakfast somewhere about 
the hour of noon, ‘They found it economical to lie long in 
bed, even when they had provisions; and when they had not 
it was the least unendurable method of passing away time 
which they had yet discovered. Neither was an idle man by 
nature, They had drifted into idle ways by mere stress of 
idleness. Having nothing to do had taught them to do nothing. 

The manuscript returned to Douglas the night before still 
lay upon the table, half-unfolded, in its brown paper wrappings. 
A newspaper was spread over a portion of the table, by way of 
cloth, and on this was placed the remnant of last night's pro- 
visions, The two men ate gravely and slowly, as if resolved to 
make the meal as lengthy an affair as possible. Each alike 
was taciturn, The beginning of the day was, as a general 
thing, the most melancholy part of it. Towards evening, they 
became inured, as it were, to themselves; and sometimes, at 
night-time, could face their own desperate circumstances with 
a courage which had grown almost flippant in its carelessness 
by force of its employment throughout the day. 

While they sat thus at mournful feast together, the door 
opened without preliminary or warning, and Mr. Sullivan, 
carrying a pewter-pot in one hand, and a briar-root pipe in the 
other, shouldered his way into the apartment, nodded, smiled, 
sipped his beer, and bestowed himself gingerly in a ramshackle 
old chair, which stood for extra safety in a corner. ‘‘ Morning, 
Majah,”’ said Mr. Sullivan, with a military salute. “ Good 
morning to our forensic young friend, also.’’ 

They both said ‘‘ Good morning,’’ cheerfully enough, and 
brightened visibly at their visitor’s advent. 

‘There ’s corn in Egypt,”’ said the visitor, nodding towards 
the breakfast table. ‘Gentlemen, I’Il bet you drinks round 
that I spot the founder of the feast.’ 

“Youll bet what? ’’ asked the Major. 

“Twill bet you anything you choose to name,’’ said Mr. 
Sullivan, ‘‘that Lidentify, at the first shot, the Peer of the Realm 
to whose generosity I am indebted for the spectacle which is now 
presented to my view.’’ 

Dick glanced at the iutruder almost savagely, but said 
nothing. 

‘The spectacle ? ’’ said the Major, questioningly. 

“Adversity Lightened,’’ responded Mr, Sullivan; ‘or, The 
Breakfast Bestowed. Perhaps,’’ he added, dropping into a 
conversational tone, ‘you didn’t know the cove. 
noble Lord. His name was Bagleigh.”’ 

‘*There’s a little enigma in this, Mr. Sullivan,” said the 
Major, with an air of gravity. 

“T was present, gentlemen,’’ returned Mr. Sullivan, 
waggling his head with an indescribable air of shame and 
self-approval, ‘at the scene. I was a witness of the polite 
activity, and the natural indignation of our young forensic 
friend.”” 

At this, Douglas coloured to the roots of his blonde hair 
and pulled at hismoustache. Even the Major was disconcerted 
for a moment, and the bronze of his complexion was ruddier 
by a tone or two than ordinary, 

‘‘Scrumptious little party he had with him,’’ said Mr. 
Sullivan, noting the signs of the confusion he had created, and 
anxious to change the theme. ‘She was lovely as a child; 
and, now that she is approaching womanhood, she bids fair, 
in my humble judgment, to knock anything in petticoats in 
London.”’ 

“She was lovely as a child, was she ?’’ said the Major. He 
knew where Mr. Sullivan’s conversational strength and weak- 
ness lay, and was not displeased at times to draw him into a 
manifestation of it. 

“She was an enchanting little fairy,’’ said the visitor; ‘a 
little wilful—for everybody spoiled her—but delightful. I do 
not think’’—with an air of sincerity and conviction which per- 
suaded his listeners that he was lying—‘‘I do not think I 
ever saw so charming a child. It’s thirteen years ago since I 
prophesied to myself that she would grow up to be one of the 
most beautiful women anywhere ; and I ask you, gentlemen, 
both, if she does not justify my prophecy ?”’ 

‘* Amply,’’ said the Major. ‘‘ Who is she?” 

Inhis mood of listless vacuity, the Major would sooner have 
heard Mr. Sullivan romance than not. 

“She is the daughter,’’ said the visitor, lightly, ‘‘ of a dear 
old friend of mine, who came to a melancholy end in Paris, 
thirteen years last winter. He was somewhat older than 
myself, but we were the closest and dearest chums. Poor Bob!”’ 

Mr. Sullivan sighed, took a pull at his pint, and then smoked 
for a moment or two, with an air of contemplative sadness. 

The Major began to be interested and amused, because, to 
his mind, Mr. Sullivan was engaged, in this moment of apparent 
ubstraction, in concocting an apt continuation for a story so 
romantically begun. 

“Yes?” he said, encouragingly. 
choly end he came to? ’? 

“ He disappeared mysteriously,’’ said Mr. Sullivan. ‘He 
went over to Paris thirteen years ago lust winter, for the 
express purpose of meeting an old chum, who bore the identical 
name of that great house of which our forensic young friend 


He was a 


* What was the melan- 


is not the least distinguished member. TI allude,’’ he added, 
with an air of almost superfluous candour, ‘to the name of 
Douglas.” 

The Major laughed. He was adapting Mr. Sullivan's 
narrative and the manner of it to his own preconceived idea. 
Ma. Sullivan generally invented what he had to say, and the 
Major felicitated himself upon his present penetration as he 
watched, or supposed himself to watch, the workings of the 
inventor's mind. 

‘* Dick,” he said, humouring his own fancy and Mr. Sullivan 
at the same time, ‘isn’t it odd that Sullivan should have been 
there last night, and should have recognised a young lady who 
has so romantic a history behind her? ”’ 

** Yes,”’ said Douglas, ungraciously; ‘ very odd, indeed.” 

He had less liking than the Major for Mr. Sullivan's society. 
The visitor's mendacity sometimes disgusted him. The Major 
was by nature a philosopher, and by experience case-hardened. 
If aman chose to be a liar, he defended himself by a chronic 
unbelief of him, and was otherwise unmoved by the contem- 
plation of the vice. 

‘Not at all odd,” said Mr. Sullivan, and continued his 
narrative. ‘‘ Mr. Robert Kenyon—for that was the name of 
the unfortunate gentleman whose career reached so melancholy 
a close’? —— 

‘What!’ said Douglas, breaking in suddenly. ‘‘ Was that 
young lady Robert Kenyon’s daughter? ”’ 

“The daughter of Robert Kenyon,’’ said Mr. Sullivan, 
“and the niece of Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, of The Lodge, Perry 
Haughton.”’ 

“By George !’’ said Douglas, staring at the Major, ‘ that’s 
a strange thing, if it’s true. My father was the last man in 
the world, so far as anybody ever knew, who saw Robert 
Kenyon alive.’ 

‘*Seems to be something in it,’’ said the Major, giving 
voice to his own inward sentiment. ‘I thought, of course,’’ 
he added, with an explanatory air, to Sullivan, ‘‘ that you 
were’ bouncing.’’ 

““ T+" asked the visitor, with a look of injury. ‘No no, 
Sir! You are joking! Don’t make that sort of statement 
even in jest. It wounds me, Major Morton. The one thing I 
can’t endure is to be doubted. Even a pretence of it disturbs 
me.” 

*T beg your pardon,”’ said the Major, solemnly. ‘ Proceed.” 

“Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, as I happen to know,”’ said Sullivan, 
with something of an air of mystery and importance, ‘was 
resident in Paris at the time of his cousin’s death. He was 
there under circumstances of considerable poverty and hard- 
ship; a fact in no way discreditable to him, gentlemen.”’ 
Mr. Sullivan, as he said this, waved a courteous hand, 
to indicate the condition of the table, the appearance 
of his hosts, and the furniture of the apartment. ‘The 
best of men,”’ he continued, ‘have their times of adversity. 
I myself have not always rolled in wealth. Mr. Kenyon, 
as I said—the present Mr. Kenyon—was in poverty in 
Paris. He left Paris at about the date of his cousin’s 
mysterious death there, for the purpose of visiting him in 
England. His probable idea was to solicit relief from his 
wealthy relative. He never had occasion to ask it. The 
wealthy relative had disappeared. His cousin went over to Paris, 
and instituted a search for him. He established his identity 
with that of a gentleman who was found in a mean house in a 


low quarter of the city, stripped of all his valuables, and dead ° 


from some unknown cause. He returned to England; he 
inherited the estates of his late cousin, which were entailed ; 
and he adopted, and has reared with the tenderest care and 
affection, the young lady whom we saw last night. Lord 
Bagleigh is, I understand, a suitor for herhand. He is Mr. 
Kenyon’s nearest neighbour in the county, and is universally 
disrespected, because he is an ass.”’ 

The two hosts were not greatly in the habit of discussing 
any question which their casual acquaintance, Mr. Sullivan, 
chose to raise. By tacit consent between them, the little man 
was generally allowed to take his conversational way with no 
more encouragement than an occasional prompting from the 
Major; but on this occasion Douglas was interested. It was 
rather more probable than not that the young lady to whom 
Mr. Sullivan attached this history was altogether unconnected 
with it; but the story itself (as Douglas very well knew) was 
true in ull its details. 

“T remember something of all this,’’ said the Major, ‘in 
the newspapers, about a dozen years ago.”’ 

“Tt was not from the newspapers,’’ said Mr. Sullivan, with 
a manner almost stately, ‘that I gained my information. 
Poor Bob Kenyon was my dearest friend, and I knew his 
cousin in his poverty. T was myself a resident in Paris at the 
sume time with him, and was able to be of some occasional 
assistance to him. Now that I come to remember it, we 
travelled at that Very time I spoke of from Paris to London to- 
gether, and, bythe purest chance, I happened to accompany him 
as faras Perry Haughton. I regret to say—though rather for his 
sake than my own—that our intimacy has of late years fallen into 
desuetude. He seemed to resent so strongly the applications 
I made to him for a return—or, I should prefer to say, a 
recognition—of the services I was long ago enabled to render 
him that I forsook his society.’’ 





“How did you come to know Lord Bagleigh ?*’ Douglas 
asked. 

*‘He and my younger brother were companions at school and 
college,’’ responded Sullivan. 

There were moments when the Major could not resist the 
temptation to entrap Mr. Sullivan, and at this statement he 
broke out with, ‘“‘ Why, you told us yesterday that you were the 
sole survivor of your race, and had never had a brother.” 

Mr. Sullivan was not abashed. 

“T did,’ he said, with a voice of melancholy. ‘I have 
made a practice of saying so, and of trying to think so. The 
boy traded upon my kindness during many years, and I have 
been compelled to cast him off.” 

He went into a long and entertaining history of this newly- 
invented younger brother, and interspersed it with many remin- 
iscences of his early days in the society of Lord Bagleigh 
and other titled people, and at length withdrew. 

““Tt’s likely to be true enough,” said Douglas, alluding to 
Mr. Sullivan’s identification of the young lady they had seen 
on the previous night. ‘‘Lord Bagleigh is their nearest: 
neighbour, as the fellow said, and she is just as likely to be 
Miss Kenyon as to be anybody else.”’ 

“Scarcely,” said the Major, ‘since Sullivan says she is."’ 

“T don’t know,”’ returned Douglas, meditatively. ‘She 
has a resemblance to her father, whom I can just remember. 
There was something in her face last night which reminded 
me of somebody. It came back to me with a hint of child- 
hood, and I’ve been puzzling about it, more or less, ever 
since. The fellow’s right, you may depend upon it.”’ 

‘* Like enough,’’ said the Major ; and there the conversation 
languished. 

They passed an hour or twoin dreary quiet, sometimes look- 
ing out of window at the surging crowd beneath, every man of 
which had business of his own, however hopeless and unprofit- 
able, whilst they had none, and saw no way of finding any. 
It was four o’clock in the afternoon when, to the huge surprise 
of both, the slatternly servant of the house knocked at the 
door, and presented a letter addressed to Richard Douglas, 
Esquire. The envelope bore an office stamp, setting forth the 
name and address of a firm of solicitors in Chancery-lane. 

+ “Some more of the poor old Governor's liabilities, 
suppose,’’ said Douglas, mournfully, as he tore the envelope 
open. 

‘The Major lounged uninterestedly on the sofa, and watched 
his young comrade languidly, as he read. Suddenly the 
young man made an ejaculation, and began to caper, and to 
flourish the letter overhead. Then, just as suddenly, he 
arrested himself, and stared at the Major with a face of con- 
sternation. 

‘* What ’s the matter? ’’ asked the old campaigner. 

“You won’t believe it!’’ cried Douglas—‘‘ you can’t 
believe it—I can hardly believe it myself—but I am actually 
and positively asked by a firm of solicitors to undertake the 
conduct of a case which comes on for trial on the sixth of next 
month, and am informed that the necessary documents will be 
forwarded to me immediately on my acceptance of the brief. 
Look at it! See if it isn’t true!”’ 

He tossed the letter towards the Major, who picked it up 
from the floor and glanced over it. 

‘Tt looks real enough,’’ he said. 

““What on earth am I to do?”’ Douglas demanded, with a 
rueful grin. “I haven't a suit of clothes fit to go in; even 
the wig and gown are up the spout together. What's to be 
i done? And how in the name of all that’s mysterious and 
* wonderful did the people ever come to hear of me? It isn’t as 

if I were in chambers.” 

é “Dick,’’ said the Major, seriously, almost pathetically, 

i “you musn’t miss a chance like this. You shall have the 

~ uniform, my boy, and you shall be able to call in respectable 

: guise upon the solicitors, if that should be necessary. Leave 

it all to me.”’ 

The younger man asked for explanations, which the elder 
stolidly declined to give. But the Major had persuaded him- 
self to do for his young companion’s sake what he would never 
have done for his own, and he made a pilgrimage that evening 
to the West-End, where, after an interview with a certain 
wealthy relative, he secured a sum of ten pounds upon his note 
of hand, and, returning, placed the money upon the table. 

“You’ve got your chance, my lad,’’ he said kindly, and a 
little sadly, ‘‘take it. Whether it’s a big chance or a little 
one doesn’t matter much; it’s a start, anyhow.” 

On the strength of the promised brief, Dick consented to 
borrow the money from his friend, and next day they were both 
respectably habited, and breakfasted and dined decently, it 
frugally. . 

As a matter of course, Dick took the proffered brief, and 
studied it with great eagerness, but it brought his studies 
to a momentary standstill when he discovered that his client 
was no other than Gabriel Kenyon, of The Lodge, Perry 

‘ Haughton. 

3 VIII. 

; Me. Sullivan awoke one mornmg about this time of year, and 

’ swore. Having performed his orisons, he arose, and proceeded 
to the making of his toilet. It was his forty-second birthday, 
and he felt vaguely sentimental ; and the whistle with which 


THE 


he accompanied the inking of his frayed cuffs and the dalidos 
of his soiled paper collar was full of a regretful melancholy. 


Things 
showed little signs of mending. 


and, so far as he could see, 


He had offered his native 


had gone ill with him, 


mendacity in many markets, 
but they had 


talents, quick wits, and unfailing 
them to many uses availed him 


and had put 
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little. He 
financier, the 
purser, 
broker's clerk, the 
an unqualified chemist’s assistant. 
varied walks of life he had shone with a brief brilliance, 
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had been a bookmaker, the secretary of a Jew 
sub-editor of a provincial journal, a ship's 
a schoolmaster, an itinerant photographer, a pawn- 


agent-in-advance of a travelling cireus, and 
In each and all of these 


and 
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had picked up a vast amount of experience, 
how, been of small use to 
self had shot ahead of him ; 
forty-second birthday, as it was in his nature to feel. 
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The young man who accompanied the pretty girl tossed half-a-crown towards him. 


ravages which time had worked in the countenance he remem- 
bered, regretfully, to have been once upon a time so frank and 
He shook his head sadly at the reflection, as if he 
charged it with making matters worse than they really were. 

"he “you cannot yet be falling into the 


sere and yellow. 


smooth, 
“* Cyrus, said, 


Forty-two is an absurd age for a man of 
ique to become bald.”’ 


“l, and, sitting upon the bed, examined his boots 


*Confound his insolence!” said Douglas, 


with a painful interest. They were and frayed at the 
toes, and there were signs of approaching disunion between 


limited 


grey, 


the battens and the soles. Every article of his 


wardrobe was marked by similar tokens of ravage and decay. 
On dark days they passed muster tolerably well. But the sun 
of early spring which burnishes the iris of the dove and sheds 
such tender tints on budding leaf and flower, is a foe to the 


impecunious man who would fain appear respectable, and 


“ Bless his extravagant good nature |” 



































sald the Major.—See page 10, 


until the dawning of this lovely morning Mr. Sullivan had 


never guessed how nearly he approached to the apocalypse of 
shabbiness. 

He assumed each article of attire with a shiver of reluctant 
resignation, and surveyed their combined effect upon his person 
with something approaching despair. He shrugged his 
shoulders sadly, put on his hat, and, opening his bed-room door, 
stepped out cautiously upon the landing and listened. A 
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distant clattering of crockery, proceeding from the basement, 
betrayed the whereabouts of his landlady, and, descending with 
mincing footsteps, he reached and opened the front door, and 
strolled with a gentlemanly and degagé aspect along the strect. 

When he came to the corner, his face, which the successfu} 
running of the domestic blockade had wreathed with smiles, 
assumed an expression of profound melancholy, which deepened 
as he entered the door of a low-housed little shop, in whose 
windows were displayed a few boxes of spotty-complexioned 
cigars and an assortment of pipes in wood and 
cheap meerschaum. At the receipt of custom, 
perched behind the counter on a tall stool, sat a 
stout young lady of some forty summers. 

“Good morning, Mr. Sullivan,”’ said the stout 
young lady. 

Mr. Sullivan silently pressed the extended 
hand, and deepened his already doleful expression 

“How is Mrs. Sullivan this morning ?” 

He shook his head and produced a voluminous 
handkerchief from his pocket. 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































‘Dear, dear, so bad as that?’ 
“Fler 
replied, ‘‘would have melted a heart of stone, 
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morning,’’ he 















































































































































































































































Miss Wicks.”’ 

He mopped his eyes, and sniffed behind the 
handkerchief. Miss Wicks slid a coin across the 
counter. Mr. Sullivan conveyed it to his pocket 
with apparent unconsciousness, and continued. 

‘Cyrus,’ she said, ‘I’m afraid that I have 
not been the wife to you that I should haye been,’ 
‘Matilda,’ I said, ‘have I ever reproached you? 
‘Never,’ she said; ‘but I can but be conscious of 
my failings as the wife of such aman. ‘ Matilda,’ 
I said ’?—— 

jut here Mr. Sullivan’s recollections became toc 
Miss Wick’s hand slid 
He ab- 


harrowing, and he sobbed. 
in ounce of tobacco across the counter. 
sorbed it, and gently pressed her fingers. 

““ Angel! ’? murmured Mr. Sullivan. 

Miss Wicks blushed, and lowered her eyes, and 
her visitor seized the opportunity to relieve his 
ove>-burdened feelings by a wink, addressed to 
a non-existent third person. ‘‘ Why did we meet 
too late ?”’ 

The blush deepened, Miss Wicks's fingers 
faintly returned his pressure, and her head drooped 
lower under Mr. Sullivan’s melancholy gaze. He 
dropped her hand, and, with a deep sigh, lett 
the shop. 

“Poor, dear man!’’ said Miss Wicks, gazing, 
with moistened eyes, after his retreating figure 

“Rum old girl !’’ said Mr. Sullivan, chinking 
the halfcrown gaily against his latch-key. ‘ Cyrus, 
you might do worse than kill off the non-existent 
Mrs. Sullivan, and take on that solid reality.”’ 

He paused, absorbed in cogitations in which 
Miss Wicks had no place. 

‘Where shall I go? There’s 
Holborn. As good a chop, bread, and potatoes 
as are to be got for a shilling in London. Fut 
they charge an extra penny for the Worcester 
There’s 
The 


Smith's, in 


sauce, and they won’t let you smoke. 
Piaggi’s, in Greek-street. That’s the crib. 
garlic alone is worth double the money.” 

He strode on briskly, until he reached his goal, 
and, pushing open a swing door, held ajar by a 
leather strap, entered a long low room, containing 
a double range of little tables, with a central gang 
way leading between them to a counter at the 
farther end. The walls were of canvas, rudely 
frescoed with distemper paintings from classic 
fable, and the plastered ceiling bore the semblance 
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The Major guided Douglas into St. James's Park. 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Mr. Sullivan pressed the extended 
hand, saying, 
“Why did we meet—too late?” 





















































of a crowd of dropsical Cupids sporting about a blousy Venus. 
There were some score of people, principally men, ef a pro- 
nouncedly foreign aspect, scattered at the various sloppy little 
tables of imitation marble, sipping coffee and liqueurs, 
smoking cigarettes, and chattering yolubly, each to his own 
satisfaction, though little to the benefit of his neighbour's, 
for everybody talked and nobody listened. 

Nodding cheerfully in answer to the war of polyglot 
greetings with which he was received, the new-comer selected 


his table, and betook himself to:a study of.the fly-blown carte ., 


offered * tor him’ ‘By “an ear-ringed and mouSstached freebooter, 
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an apron of dubious tint, 
Sullivan 


eirt with 
Who officiated as 
viands with a judgment which 
| at once the fellow- 
convives, who assailed him with advice and criticism 


waiter, Mr. 
selectel his 

secured respect of his 
reserved to him- 
for 


of the various dishes inscribed; and 


self a of Miss Wicks’s donation ulterior 
purposes. 

Breakfast dispatched, and followed by a cup of coffee and 
a cigarette, Mr. Sullivan took his leave of the company, and 
made for the British Museum library, where he was a constant 


After a short search among some 


portion 


and well-known visitor. 
seldom-visited volumes on the right of the reader’s entrance, 
he selected a tome of imposing weight, and bearing it to his 
seat, read and wrote for two hours with great assiduity. 
After re-reading and correcting his manuscript, he restored 
the volume toits shelf, and, quitting the museum, walked in the 
direction of the Strand. He entered a tall and narrow house 
in the neighbourhood of St. Clement Danes, gnd mounted 
endless flights of stairs until he came upon a door bearing the 
inscription ‘‘ The Cherubim, Published Weekly, Price 1d.”’ 
His knock was answered by a voice bidding him to enter, and 
obeying, he found himself in the presence of a tall man seated 
at a desk, and writing as if for dear life. He did not look up 
on Mr. Sullivan's entrance, but drove his pen across the paper 
at a furious rate. 
“ How beautiful is editorial industry !"’ said Sullivan. 
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The editor of The Cherubim looked up, and recognised his 
visitor. 

“Oh, it’s you!’’ he said. He flung his pen upon the 
desk, and, leaning back upon his chair, elevated his heels upon 
it with an air of laziness which seemed more natural to him 
than the severcly business aspect he had worn on Sullivan’s 
entrance, 

His linen was snowy white; his garments of black broad- 
cloth, new and glossy; his hat shone like the helmet of 
Navarre; his patent leather shoes might have served for 
mirrors. ‘'I thought you were the Bishop.” 

‘*] wish I were the Bishop,”’ said Mr. Sullivan, ‘It’s a 
berth that would suit me very well, and I should look the 
part as well as some of ’em.” 

““ What am I to do for you?” asked the editor. 

“A little contribution,” said Mr. Sullivan, producing his 
manuscript. 

“Your little contributions have not given satisfaction of 
late,’’ returned the editor. ‘ You don’t seem to have caught 
our tone. Levity is not a desirable ingredient in an Evangelical 
paper; and we object to quotations from Byron.” 

“Tt was only ‘Childe Harold,’ ’’ pleaded Mr. Sullivan. 

‘A profane poem, Sir,"’ said the editor, severely. ‘* His 
Lordship objected strongly.” 

He took the MS., and twisted the leaves, reading a sentence 
‘*No Byron here, I hope ?’’ 

‘Two quotations from Dr. 


here and there. 
“Not a line,” said Sullivan. 

Watts, and one from Keble.” 
“That's better. How much does it make? ’’ 
“ Five columns.”’ ; 


‘Call it three,’’ said the editor. ‘Of course, you want 


payment in advance ?”” 

Mr. Sullivan smiled, in mingled deprecation and anti- 
cipution. The editor produced thirty shillings from a -cash- 
box, and threw them across the desk towards him. 

The mere touch of the coins worked a remarkable change 
in their recipient. His back straightened, the red in his nose 
deepened, his very clothes looked six months younger, as the 
coins jingled into his pocket to join the remnant of Miss 
Wicks’s half-crown. 

“There’s a place not far from here,’’ said Mr. Sullivan, 
‘‘ where they sell things to drink.’’ 

“Not this morning, thank you,”’ replied the editor, rapidly 
coustruing his contributor’s oblique invitation. ‘I expect the 
Bishop.” 

The editorial example failed to encourage My, Sullivan to 
a like sobriety. Ile spent the day in wandering from tavern 
to tavern, and in the evening repaired anew to Piaggi’s 
restaurant. Save for a partie carrée of grimy exiles playing 
dominoes at the further extremity of the room, the place was 
empty as he took his scat. A dish of watery soup was the first 
item of his repast, and whilst imbibing it he trifled with the 
carte, stimulating appetite by perusing the whole list of dishes 
and weighing their respective merits one against the other. 
A slice of salami, highly flavoured, and of appetising pro- 
perties, though of doubtful composition, followed the soup, and 
was duly succeeded by a dish of spaghetti, a preparation of 
maccaroni flavoured with tomato, in great demand among the 
Italians of the quarter as a cheap and nutritious article 
of diet. 

He completed his beatitude by ordering a cup of coffee and 
brandy and a cigar; and, leaning back in his seat, he sipped 
and smoked with the calm of a man who has dined, and is 
He grew so drowsy with contentment 
that presently he began to nod. And then a singular thing 
happened. He was in the waiting-room of the Station du 


impervious to fate. 


Nord, Paris, on a bitter frosty morning, and (rustave Peltzer’s 


A LOVELY COMPLEXION *% 


and beautifully soft and fair neck, hands, and arms 
can only be obtained by the daily use of 


ROWLANDS' 


and try only 


a most cooling, soothing, healing, and refreshing pre- 
paration for the Skin and Complexion of Ladies, and all 
exposed to the summer sun and dust; it effectually 
eradicates all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Stings of Insects, 
Prickly Heat, Cutaneous Eruptions, Roughness and 
Redness of the Skin, Pimples, &c.; cures Inflammation, 
Burns, Erysipelas, Excema, Inflamed Eyes, &c., and 
produces a beautifully pure and delicate complexion ; 
it has for more than sixty years been known as the 
only safe and reliable preparation for healing and 
soothing the skin of the most delicate lady or child, and 
is warranted perfectly free from any lead, poisonous, or 
metallic ingredients, or oxide of zinc, of which most skin |=" For two years Mr. W 
cosmetics are composed, and which ruin the complexion. ’ 
Soaps which are not allowed to remain on the skin 
cannot possibly have any healing or beautifying effect 
on it—therefore, avoid cheap soaps and greasy cosmetics, 


hand was on his shoulder, and Gustave Peltzer’s voice was in 
his ears. 

““There is money enough to pay you.” 

He heard the words distinctly, and they startled him so 
that he awoke. He had made that dream journey from 
London to Paris in pretty quick time, for the cigar between 
his lips was still alight. Ile took a sip at his laced coffee, to 
pull himself together, and in the act of doing so perceived a 
customer who had entered during his doze, and taken a seat 
opposite to him. 

The day was dying fast outside, and the restaurant was 
thick with shadow, save at the upper end, where the dominoc- 
players had lit the jet of gas above them ; and all that Sullivan 
could see of his neighbour was that he was an elderly man, 
with a ragged grey beard, and that he satin an attitude of 
great weariness, his elbows on the table, and his head supported 
in his hands. 

“Garcon! "' cried the new-comer, and Sullivan started with a 
surprise so strong it thrilled him with an actual spasm of pain. 

“*Peltzer!’’ he said, aloud. 

The man opposite started to his feet with a gesture of 
unmistakable terror, and sent his right hand into his breast. 
A burst of laughter from the other end of the room had half 
drowned Sullivan’s exclamation, and none but he and the new- 
comer were aware of it. He crossed the room. 

‘Don’t youknow me, man?” Peltzer stood with his hand 
still hidden, breathing stertorously. ‘‘It’s our fate to frighten 
each other,’”’ said Sullivan. ‘‘ You scared me last time we 
met; and now we’re quits.”’ . 

The other’s hand left his bosom, and gripped Sullivan's 
shoulder with tremulous force. 

“To commence,”’ he said, ‘‘do not call me by that name. 
Do I know you?’ His eyes searched Sullivan’s face. ‘Yes! 
I know you. We have met before.’’ The hand tightened with 
a sudden grip. ‘Can I speak your name ? 

“Toujours Sullivan,’’ said Cyrus, 

**You followed him—the man I pointed out?’ 

*'Yes.”* 

“You know his name?”’ 

*<Woac" 

“Ts he alive still ?’’ 

“*T saw him less than a week ago.”’ 

“ Tell me,” said Peltzer, touching at him eagerly, “is he 
well-to-do?” 

‘* He ismore than well-to-do,”’ said Sullivan. ‘‘ He is rich.” 

Peltzer settled back into his seat with a deep breath, and 
smiled horribly at his old acquaintance. 

“ At last!’ he said, ‘‘at last! oh, at last!”’ 


IX. 

Gabriel Kenyon had reigned at Perry Haughton in growing 
peace and prosperity for now some thirteen years. In his 
inward dealings with Divine Providence, his own sentiments 
carried much weight with him. He had been able to palliate 
his own crime, to pity, to understand, to sympathise with 
the infatuation which had hurried him to it, to make generous 
allowance for all the circumstances which had seemed to push 
him towards it and to make it easy. 

It had seemed at first, for a while, as if that act were his 
whole life; everything else had shrunk into so complete an 
insignificance beside it. In a little time it became no more 
than an episode, and when Gabriel Kenyon himself had come 
to see it thus, it was natural that Divine Providence should 
regard it in the same light also. For so comfortable a com- 
panion is conscience to some people, that she is ready at any 
moment with a new code to fit any newly-creat d set of 
cireumstances. 





Gabriel counted that he had been already punished. The 
purpose for which he had committed his crime had never been 
achieved, and he had learned to accept his chastisement with 
humility. THe had resolved to be a model landlord, and to do 
a great deal more good with his money than Robert Kenyon 
would ever have done; and when he had drugged himself and 
hoodwinked himself for a dozen years, he was persuaded that, 
on the whole, he was a very good man indeed, though he 
admitted, with many solitary groanings of the spirit, that the 
criminal episode was profoundly to be regretted. 

On the whole, he felt himself washed, sanctified, and 
regenerated. ‘The whole thing lay in a nutshell. Conscience 
was the divine monitor and guide; conscience forgave him, 
or, at the worst, treated him only to a lenient twinge or two; 
and this being so, he had the most plenary right to regard 
himself as a criminal pardoned. 

Tt was not unnatural that this constant habit of looking at 
things should breed in him a certain excess of sentimental 
consideration for the interests of other people, and it 
was not unnatural that he should mistake this spurious 
feeling for the real one. He stood surprised at times in 
the contemplation of his own delicacy and tenderness of 
feeling. He was so rich that it was cheap and easy to give 
away money. He was much in debt to Divine Providence, 
and, in his secret soul, so much afraid of it, that it cost him 
little to sacrifice now and again a spite, or even, now and 
again, a passion. And so he grew up to be a model person, 
and was greatly admired and respected for his many admirable 
spiritual qualities. 

It was not possible that a man who lived with so profound 
a fraud at the very heart of him should conserve much that 
was genuine, and yet, amongst the rotten and mildewed 
chords of nature, there was one which yielded still a note of 
music. ay 

In a way, which at first had seemed both strange and 
terrible to him, he had began to love the child of the man he 
had dispossessed of life. If any real twinge of remorse had 
touched him, it was at the unconscious bidding of the child. 
At first she had been a constant accusing terror to him. And, 
in spite of all this, he had grown more and more to twine his 
life with hers, and to centre upon her all his hopes of peace 
and happiness in her future. 

In the course of years, after his own monstrous manner, he 
construed this fact also into a token of peace and pardon, 

Somehow, the child had never been brought to love him in 
return, She was tractable, she was amiable, she did obedience 
to the most gently expressed desire, she submitted placidly to 
the endearments he lavished upon her; but she initiated no 
endearments of her own, and seemed more pleased to be alone 
than in his society. He bore this cross of sorrow with a meck 
resignation, which, to his own eyes, made it more than worth 
while to endure it. It was well, it was just and fitting 
that he should suffer. He knewit, he allowed it. Providence 
was just ; and howsoever a man might be hurried into crime, 
Providence had its rights against the criminal, and would, of 
course, enforce them. It was right, and in the natural order 
of things. 

He was loved, and he was chastened. 

There was nothing which did not serve to confirm hin in 
the justice of his own apprehension of the workings of that 
puppet Providence, whose strings he pulled so sedulously. 

He was morbidly anxious—though it is hardly worth while 
to say so, for by this time there was hardly a normal inch left, 
in the man anywhere —he was morbidly anxious to fulfil to the 
letter any indication he discovered of his cousin Rebert’s desire 
in any direction. There was a distinct clause binding him to 

(Continued on page 17.) ? 








and hands were deformed. 
helpless. 
she was incurable. 


if by magic. 


KALYDOR, 


11, Cheatham-place, 


but often confined to his bed. 


use, and was soon well, 


Bottle. 





LUCKY INVESTMENT 
Mrs. Mary Ann Halls, of Wardley, Uppingham “~*~ George Lester, Marriages-square, Chelmsford, 
Rutland County, was crippled with rheumatism. 
She suffered agony over eighteen years. Her feet | 
She was crippled and 
She could not walk. Her doctor said 


a She had vainly tried different, 
remedies. One bottle of St. Jacobs Oil remoyed 
all pain and swelling. It brought her hands and 
feet back to their natural shape. It cured her as 


ra LUCKY INVESTMENT 
=~ Kor more than five years Mr. Henry Coates, 
Adelaide-street, 
upon-Hull, was a sufferer from rheumatism in its 
worst form, Not only was he unable to work, 
His feet and ankles 
were terribly swollen, and two crutches would 
hardly support him, Twelve hours after applying 
St. Jacobs Oil he found relief. 


#& LUCKY INVESTMENT 
illiam Buchanan, of 
Kirkdale, Liverpool, one of the oldest enginecrs 
in the Cunard Steam-ship Company's service, was 
prostrated with terrible pains in his head, caused 
by rheumatism or neuralgia, His agony was so 
dreadful that he had sometimes to be held down 
in bed by two men. His family and physicians 


#& LUCKY INVESTMENT 
ingland, was for twelve months disabled and 
completely crippled with a painful affliction of his 
ankles. Skilful physicians did him no good. 
London hospitals declared him ineurable. He 
endured the most agonising sufferings. When 
almost in despair, he used St. Jacobs Oll, which 
cured him. His recovery ts pronounced almost 
miraculous. If you doubt this, write to him. 


m& LUCKY INVESTMENT 
=——' For two years Mr. Henry Ricketts, Trym 
Cottages, Westbury, Gloucestershire, was a great 
sufferer from rheumatism. His attacks grew so 
violent that he went to the Bath Hospital to have 
the benefit of the mineral waters. In five weeks 


he left, even worse, and his case was pronounced 
incurable. Then he invested 2s. 6d. in a bottle of 
St. Jacobs Oil. One application relieved him of 

in; his health is now restored, and the disease 


Kingston- 


He continued its ; 
Now he can not only ne Rewue scueae 


walk without a stick, but can run, and works 
every day. This great remedy costs only 2s. 6d. a 


. LUCKY INVESTMENT 
=~ All who have used St. Jacobs Oil say that they 
indeed made a lucky investment. This wonder- 
derful remedy remoyes bodily pain, and acts like 
magic. When everything else has failed, it cures. 
It is the only absolute cure for Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Gout, Toothache, Headache, Burns, 
Sealds, and Bruises, It is sold by Chemists 
and Druggists throughout the United Kingdom at 
2s. 6d. per Bottle; by post, 2s. 9d, Directions in 
eleven languages accompany every Bottle. Each 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
of 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, and beware of 
cheap spurious imitations under the same or similar 
names. Sold everywhere. Half-Pint Bottles, 4s. 6d. ; 
Quarter-Pint Bottles, 2s. 3d.; Pints, 8s. 6d. 





gave him up, and his house was pointed out as 
that of a man at death's door, In this extremit 
St. Jacobs Oil, a bottle of which costs but 25. 6d", 
was argos to his head, It saved his life. His 
pains loft, as if by magic. He was cured, and has 
resumed work—well and hearty. 





Bottle of the genuine has our name blown in the 
lass of the Bottle, and bears on the wrapper the 
ac-simile of our b> ger ee Charles A. 

Vogeler Company, of Baltimore, U.8.A., Sols 

Proprietors ; Great Britain Branch, 45, Farrringdon- 

road, London, 
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JUDSON'S ALPHABET oF 


As, ARTISTS! BLACK, 
or EBONY ENAMEL. 


For renewing Ebonized Cabinets, Desks, 


Work-Boxes, &c. The expenditure of a few shillings and a little 
labour will be amply repaid by the results produced, Is. and 2s. 6d, 
per Bottle, post-free, 

stands 


tr BLACK-ALL. 


Imparis a Brilliant and lasting polished surface to Stoves, Fenders, 
Fire-Irons, and all kinds of Tron Work, resembling polished Black 
Marble. 6d. and Is. per Bottle; post-free, 9d. and Is, 3d. 


une COOLING CRYSTALS. 


for 
A popular and agreeable Remody for removing all Impurities from 
the Blood, correcting irregularities of the Stomach or sluggish action 
of the Liver, Biliousness, Constipation, Headache, &c., and impart- 
ing general tone to the jaded system. Is.; post-free, Is, 3d. 
stands 


tr DYES. 


The simplest. and best because they are liquid. Avoid inferior 
imitations, which spoil the goods, 6d. per Bottle, post-free. 


stands 66 EMERINE,” 


for 
RUST EXTRACTOR and POLISH for Brass, Copper, Steel, &e. 
2d, and 6d, per Box ; post-free, 3d and 9d, 
stands 


tr ELLTERS. 


A. descriptive Pamphlet and Catalogue explanatory of complete 
filtration and the method of its accomplishment by the “ Perfect 
Purity” Filters and “Galvano-Electric” Filtering Medium; fully 
illustrated, post-free. Highest awards: Diploma of Merit, Diploma 
of Honour and Silver Medal, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


mee, GOLD PAINT. 


for 
For Gilding Picture Frames, Cornices, Baskets, and all kinds of 
Artistic Decoration. 1s, 6d, and 3s, 6d, per Bottle, post-free. 
stands 


tr HOUSEKEEPERS, 


who may save many Pounds during the year by using JUDSON'S 
CEMENT for Mending Broken China, Gold Paint, Dyes, Wood 
Stains, Marking Ink, &e, 


‘ans, INKSTANDS. 


for 

Ask for the Patent “Carlyle,” a most economical and ingenious 

invention. 1s. 6% and 2s. each ; post-free, 1s, 9d. and 2s. 3d, 
stands 


for JUDSON ! 


A name worth remembering. 
without which none are genuine. 


stands 6s KROKU™M.” 


for 
“KROKUM” has been put up to supply the great demand for a 
really good INSECT DESTROYER, and may be confidently relied 
on to kill all kinds of insects, some one or more of which infest 
almost every house. 6d. and Is, per Bottle ; post-free, 9d, and 1s, 3d. 


Lo LIME JUICE. 
Warranted Pure, 


A delicious drink when diluted with water ; 


sugar may be added to suit the taste. 6d, and Is, per Bottle ; post- 


E 
F 


G 
H 


I 
J 


This name is on every article, 


free, 9d. and Is, 3d. 


san, MARKING INK. 


for 
May be relied upon as a. First-Class Article. Does not require 
heating in any way. It is fast against washing or boiling, and 
will not injure any delicate article upon which it may be used. 
6d. and Is. per Bottle, post-free. 


CARPETS. CARPETS. 


QRIENTAL CARPETS.— Messrs. MAPLE and CO. 


have just cleared an importer’s stock, comprising several hundreds of antique 
and modern Persian, Indian, and Turkey Carpets, mostly medium sizes, which are 
being offered at about one-third less than the usual cost. These are worth the early 
attention of trade and other buyers——MAPLE and CO., London; and 17 and 1s, 
Local Baron Aliotti, Smyrna, 


aun CATALOGUES FREE. 
A PERSIAN RUGS, 

500 Gf these in stock, 

some being. really 
wonderful corios, well 
worth the attention of 
art collectors, especi- 
ally when it is con- 
sidered) what great 


value is attached to 
these artistic raritics, 


W CARPETS— 
These are inexpensive 
but most artistic pro- 
ductions of the English 
loom, woven in one 
piece, without seam, 
bordered and fringed, 
suitable for reception 
and bed rooms. Cuan 
be had in many sizes, 
price from 18s, Hach 
carpet is protected by 
theword * Woodstock.” 
Uan only. be had of 
Maple and Co., Carpet 
Factors. Purchasers of 
fringed carpets should 
beware of itnitations, 


PAROQUETERIE 


ORING, for 
Dining, Billiard, or 
Smoking Rooms; also 
for ball-rooms, public 
halls, znd vestibules, as 
well as for surrounds to 
central carpets. Maple 
and Go. are now show- 
ing all the new designs 
and combinations of 
woods at greatly re- 
duced prices. 


DECORATIONS. 


Artistic Wall- 
Papers.—Messrs, 
MAPLE and CO, under- 
take every description 
of Artistic House 
Decoration, including 
vasfitting, repairs, par 
quet work, &e. | The 
head of this department 
is a thoroughly quali-" 
fled architect, assisted 
bya large staff of artists 
and skilled workmen, 
Coloured drawings and 
estimates furnished. 


POSTAL Order 


Department.— 
MAPLE and CO, beg 
respectfully to state 
that this Départment is 
now #0 organised that 
they are fully prepared 
to execute and supply 
any article that can- 

poeatnny be required in 

Purnia ing at the same 
price, if not less, than 
any other house in 
England. Patterns 
sent, and quotations 
given free of charge. 


CARPETS.—10,000 Pieces WILTON PILE, 


BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRY CARPETS, in all the New Designs for 1856, 
Owing to the state of the market for English wool, Carpets and all woollen fabrics 
can now be had at lower prices than ever known before. Buyers would therefore 
do well to take advantage of the present unprecedented low ates. 500 Mean Obagy ets 
yarda) hest Brussels, at 2s. Ud. per yard, sume quality as sold in 1873 at 5s, 6d, ; 450 
pieces Tapestry Brussels, quality, but old) atterns, at 1s. Ohd. per yard, usually 


Fold at 2s. 6d. 
MAPLE and CO., London, arie, ahd Smyrna. 
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White Bed-room Suite, tastefully decorated with Blue or Pink, and comprising Wardrobe with Plate Glass Door, Washstand with Marble Top, Toilet Table, Large Chest of Drawers, 





HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES. 


“ls « NOSWAL,,” 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR CHAPPED HANDSs, CHILBLALNS, 
and ROUGH SKIN. 74d. and Is. 14d,, post-freo, 
stands 


tr ORNAMENT. 


JUDSON'S GOLD PAINT, DYES, WOOD STAINS, BLACK- 
ALL, ARTISTS’ BLACK and FURNITURE BLACK are most 
useful for Decorating the House. 


Pe PAINT CLEANER, 
For Removing all Dirt and Stains from Paint Work in Roouns, 


Baths, &c. Try it for Cleaning EVERYTHING : the results are 
most striking. 1d. and 6d. per Packet ; post-free, 31, and 94d, 
stands 


tr QUALITY. 


All JUDsON’s Specialties are made from the very best Materials. 
Beware of Useless Imitations. 
stands 


or RESERVOIR DAMPER.” 


A New Patent, to take the place of the old-fashioned Brush and 
Well for Damping the Leaves of Letter Copying Books. 2s. cach, 
post-free, 

stands 


tr SCENT SACHETS. 


These Sachets retain their delicious scent for years, and are a sure 
Preventive against Moth. 6d. and Is., post-free, 
stands 


fr LBLEPHONE. 


No good house is complete without Judson’s “Household Tele- 
phone.” Price, £3 3s. Fixed free of charge In London and suburbs. 
stands 


oor UTILITY. 


JUDSON’S SPECIALTIES are Useful, Economical, and 
Labour-Saving Articles. No Housewife should be without them, 
stands 


for VALU E . 


It would be impossible to overstate the 
NECESSITIES to the Public; 
stands 


advantage. 
tr WOOD STAINS, 


For Staining, Improving, Preserving, and Imitating every 
known kind of Wood, whether hard or soft, with or without 
grain. These Stains being a Varnish and Stain combined, require 
neither size nor knotting before or after application, 
“ Those Stain now who never Stained before ; 
And they who once haye stained now stain the more.” 
6d., 18,, 2s, 48, per Bottle; post-free, 9d., Is, 3d., 2s., 4x, 
stands 


fr &CELLENCE. 


Many years’ experience has proved the Excellence and Intrinsic 
Merits of JUDSON’S USEFUL! HOUSEHOLD! NECESSITIES, 
stands 


tr LOUTH. 


Young people may find endless amusement and useful employment 
by painting with JUDSON’S GLITTERINE, gumming in Scraps 
with JUDSON’S GUMS, &e, 

stands 


for GLNC. 


Zine, Lead, Copper, and other Poisons are removed from Water by 
JUDSON’S Perfect Purity FILTERS. Read Special Pamphlet. 


BEDSTEADS. BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE and CO. have seldom less than Ten Thousand 


BEDSTEADS in Stock, comprising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
2ft. 6in. to 5 ft. 6in. wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase if 
desired. The disappointment and delay incident to choosing from designs only, 
where but a limited stock is kept, is thus avoided. . 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUES FREE. 
500 SUITES. 


JUDSON'SS 

*Prertect Purity” ¥ 

FILTERS. 
CHEAP! 


SIMPLE! 
RELIABLE! 


MAY BE RENEWED AT HOME WITHOUT 
TROUBLE. \ 
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A Good Domestie Filter, 15s. 
A Good Glass 4s. 6d. 


CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY ADDRESS. 





value of JUDSON'S 


” everyone may use them with 


The great advantage which these Filters have over all 
others is that they may be cleansed, and the Medium 
renewed at home; and are fitted with JUDSON’S PATENT 
“GALVANO-ELECTRIC FILTERING MEDIUM,” instead of 
the worse than useless Animal Charcoal, loose, or in a block, 
which is a source of serious danger, 


DANIEL JUDSON and SON 


(LIMITED), 
77, Southwark-street, London, S.E. 


MAPLE & C0,, 


Tottenham-court-road, London. 
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at from 
fcuineas, 

r en great 
va icty of styles, many 
be ug of a high-class 
an| distinctive cha- 
racter, novel both in 
co struction, arrange- 
mont,and cowbination 
o woods, 


BED-RooM 


SUITES in Solid 
Ash, plate-class door 
t» wardrobe, wash- 
stand titted with Min- 
ton's tiles, £10 103, 


B SUITES. — Chip- 
pendale, Adams, Louis 
XVI., and Sheraton 
designs; large wurd- 
robes, very handsome, 
in rosewood, richly in- 
litd; also satin-wood, 
inlaid with different 
woods, 8% to 275 guineas. 


MAPLE &co., 


Timber Merchants 





/ es 


I, 
= 1 i 
psi ci ! and direct Importers of 
/ Veal its 7 ‘ the finest Woods to be 
t : a k found in Africa, Asia, 
) = and America,and Manu- 
. facturers of Cabinet 


Furniture in various 
woods by steam power. 


PJ OILET 


WARE, 


40,000 sETS 


in Stock, in all the 
new shapes, with de- 
signs coloured to har- 
monise with the present 
| i | tones of decorative 

EELLATL AS mt 4 \ i furnishing, Servants’ 

== = mat F | al Fi = sets, from 33, 3d. Deco- 

; ANN | rated sets, from 48. 1d. 

= MUL 4 | Ais E New Coloured Itus- 


trations free by post. 


(MAPLE and 

CO’S FURNISH 
ING ESTABLISH 
MENT is still the 
largest and most con 
venient in the world 
Acres of new show 
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rooms just added 
Thousands of pounds’ 
worth of high-class 


furniture in the show- 
rooms to select from. 
The system of business 
is us established forty- 
eight years ago— 
namely, small oka 
on large returns for net 
cash. 


MAPLE and CO. have a SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for 


N ai ASS Four-post BEDSTEADS, Cribs, and Cots, specially adapted 
for ‘ectanieo Moises used rr} Tndia, Australia, and the Colonies. Price, for Full. 
sized Bedsteads, varyi from 25s. Sbippers and Colonial Visiters are invited to 
inspect this varied Stock, the largest in England, before deciding elsewhere, 10,49 
Bedsteads to select from:—MAPLE and CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of Bedding by Steam- 


‘ower, Quality Guaranteed, Kevised Price-List post-free on application. 


BED-ROOM SUITE COMPLETE, £8 15s. 
Toilet Glass, Three Chairs, Pedestal Cupboard, and Toilet Airer, £8 15s, 


MAPLE & CO., 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD, 


16 


and CO,’S 


B. CRAMER 


PUBLICATIONS, 
AIT AND HOPE. HENRY PARKER'S 


New Song; Words by Nella. 
Published in D, F, and G. Price 2s. net, post-free, 
London: J. B, CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street, Ww. 


NPY SOUL IS AN ENCHANTED BOAT. 
4 HENRY PARKER'S setting of the Song from Shelley's 
* Prometheus Unbound.” ‘ 

Published in C, E flat,and F. Price 23. net, post-free. 
London: J, B, CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-strect, W, 


A VE EVERMORE. Music by HENRY 
4 PARKER; Words by Nella. 
Published in E fiat, Fand G, Price 2s. net, post-free. : 
London: J. B. CRAMER and Co,, 201, Kerent-street, W. 


r Q 

8 IT FOR EVER? New Song by 
ODOARDO BARRI; Words by Lindsay Lennox, 

Just published. Price 28. net, post-free. 

London: J. fh CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


wo NEAR TO ME. ODOARDI BARRI'S 
h New Song. Written by H. W. Ingram, and dedicated to 


Lady Randolph Churchill. 
Published in D, BE flat, F, and A flat. 
London: J. B, CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


‘IRESIDE MEMORIES. New Song by 
BYRON TRAVERS, Composer of “ Hooks and Eyes.” 
Published in Dand F. Price 2a, net, post-free. 

London B. CRAMER and Co., 201, Recent-street, W. 

OOKS AND EYES, .-- BYRON 
TRAVERS’ Popular Song ; published in D, F, and G. 
Price net, post-free. 

London: J. B. Cram ind Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 
MHE STOWAWAY. New Bass or 
Baritone Song, by WALTER SLAUGHTER, Composer 


“Speed On.” = 
Published in B flat, F,and G. Price 2s, net, post-free. 
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London: J. B, CRameER and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. “j 
N EW VOCAL’ DUETS. 
ne 
(THE SPIRIT OF THE WOOD. HENRY 
PARKER, For Soprano and Baritone. 
Published in Gand A, 
QuUk MOUNTAIN HOME. HENRY 
PARKER. For Soprano and Contralto, 
Published in F and G, 
I COME. E. JAKOBOWSKI. For 
Soprano and Tenor, 
[PD BIFTING AND DREAMING. ODOARDO 
BARRI. Price 2s. net each, post-free. 
London: J, B, CRAMER and Co,, 201, Regent-street, W. 


DVANCE, AUSTRALIA ! Published 


with Illustrated Title, price 2s, net, post-free. rd 
London: J. B. CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


por ULAR WALTZES. 


BITTER-SWEET. By CAROLINE 
LOWTHIAN, 


A DELAIDE. By ENOS ANDREWS. 
(HE FAN. By ANGELO ASHER. 
I OSY DAWN. New Waltz. By CHARLES 


DEACON, Composer of “ Cerise Waltz.” 
NEVER TO PART. By LILA. CLAY. 
L Price 4s. net each, post-free. 

London: J. B. CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


Ga 2 
VYNISCA. By PIERRE PERROT. This | 
/ popular Waltz is now being played by the principal 
Military Bands throughout the Kingdom. 
Price 28. net; Septet, 1s. net ; Full Orchestra, 1s. 6d, net. 
Edinburgh: PATERSON and Sons, 27, George-street, 
London: J. B. CRAMER and Co. 


CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 


a 











NVENTIONS EXHIBITION SILVER 
MEDAL AWARDED for “General good quality and 


moderate prices of pianos.” CRAMER and CO, beg to call 
attention to the following Instruments gaining the above 
award :— 


FOUR OCTAVES (Table), portable, and never 
requires ‘Tuning 10 Guineas, 
FIVE ri 
ny (Studio) «+ from 16 
From £1 lis, 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ system. 
FIVE OCTAVE (Yacht), with closing Key- 
board, in Pine Case 


Pet ” 


0 


| HE 





in American Walnut 
Cuse .. vs 7 
in Oak Case .. 
in Black and Gold 
Case .. on a 
From £2 2s, per qr. on Three-Years' System. 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine and other cases, from 25 gs. 
From £2 7s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years' System. 
WITH ALBERT FALL in Rosewood or Walnut, from 35 gs. 
From £3 33. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
IRON-FRAME PIANETTES, from 30 gs. 
From £2 163, per qr. on Three-Years’ System, \ 


INDIAN PIANINOS, from 55 gs, 
From £5 53, per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 


PIANINOS in Pine and other cases, from 30 gs. 
From £2 17s, 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
WITH ALBERT FALL in Rosewood or Walnut, from 40 g2, 
From £3 13s, 6d, per qr, on Three-Years’ System. 
REGENT MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In all Cases, 46g, 
£4 4s. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTH, with Ogee Fall, from 50 gs. 
From £4 lds, 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System, 


TRON-FRAME OVERSTRUNG COTTAGE, from 46 gé. 
From £4 14s. 6d. per qr. on Three Years’-System. 


BOUDOIR OBLIQUES, from 50 gs, 
From £4 14s, 6d, per qr, on Three-Years’ System. . 


OBLIQUE GRANDS, from 60 gs. 
From £5 15s. 6d, per qr, on Three-Years’ System. 


EARLY ENGLISH MODREL, from 65 gs. 
From £6 63. per qr. on Three-Years’ Systeni. 


SEVEN OCTAYVES, in Black and Gold Cases, from 25 gs. 
From £2 12s, 6d, per qr, on Three-Years’ System, 


PIANOFORTES by JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
COLLARD and COLLARD, and S. and P. ERARD. for HIRE, 
SALE, or on CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM. 


CRAMBR’S ORGANS. 
For Church, Chamber or Chancel. 
. From 30.8. to 1500 gs, 
From £3 per qr. on Three-Y ears’ System. 
CRAMER'S HARMONIUM. 
From 7 gs, to 150 as 
From £2 2s. per pr, on their Hire System. 
CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS. 
From 12 gs. to 300 gs. 
From £1 1s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years' System. 
ESTEY AMERICAN ORGANS, 
From 12 gs. to 200 gs, 
From £1 5s. per qr. on Three-Years' System, 
HARPS by ERARD and others for SALE, HIRE, and 


on CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
Full Lists and Particulars free, 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highst and most satis- 
factory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Six Months without loss to the 
Purchaser, ‘ 


‘ J, B. CRAMER and 00., 

‘London: Regent-street, W.; Bond-street, W.; Moorgate- 
street, E.C,; High-street, Notting-hill, W, 

Liverpool: Churcl-street,- 


” 
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and J ~H OP KIN -8 ON, 
* PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS AND MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS. 


LIST OF NEW MUSIC, 


~ i 8. 
S 0) NG 
Goop DAY, SIR! In D and F. 


Words by Charles Rowe, 
Music by LOUIS DIEHL. 


Good day, Sir! how are you, Sir? 

Good morning, how dye do? - $ 
‘Tis very kind, Sir! that you've a mind, Sir! 
To coine 80 far to woo! é % 
But then, you see, Sir! ‘tis plain to me, Sir! 

Pray don't say 'mtoo bold, = 
If I explain, Sir! don't come again, Sir! 
For really you're tov old. 
Maidens will say “Yea” or “Nay,” 
Hearts can't he forced at will ; 
Never despair, there are plenty to spare, 
For every Jack there’s a Jill. 


J 





Good day, Sir! how are you, Sir? 
Another come to woo? é 
I should much grieve, Sir! you to deceive, Sir ! 
But really you won't de t 5 
You're middle age, Sir! and T’ll engage, Sir! 
You always want your way, - 
I can’t agree, Sir! to wed with thee, Sir! 
So fare you well, Good day ! 
Maidens will say “Yea” or “Nay,” &c. 


Good day, Sir! what did you say, Sir? 
1 sigh, dear heart, for you, P 
You sigh for me, Sir? will I agree, Sir? 
To heed your passion true? J 
‘Tis sweetly sung, Sir! lam but young, Sir! 
But since yor prose me so, y 
Though 1 should try, Sir! you to deny, Sir! 
1 find I can't if No. y 
Maidens will say “ Yea” or “Nay,” &e. 


Price 2s, net. 


UST A FLOWER. In D and G. 
e Words by G, Clifton Bingham. 
Composed by FREDERIC H. COWEN, 


Long years have passed ; once more he stands, 
And waits her step to hear! 
Tis still the same old homely room 
Remembrance renders dear. 
He softly opes a book of hers ; 
What finds he lying faded there ? . 
A flower, a flower that once he gaye 
To her in days when life was fair ! 
Just a flower, a simple flower, 
His gift in days gone by ; 
Leaf by leaf our lives unfold, 
‘Time is measured, years are told, 
Blossoms fade, our hearts grow old, 
But love can never die, 





Will she remember or forget ? 
He asked a while gone hy ; 
No need to put the question now, 
Here lies her heart’s reply. 
And she is standing by his side, 
And gazing, sees the open page ; 
Sweetheart, love is the only thin. 
That grows not old, not old with age! 
Just a flower, a simple flower, &c. 





Price 2s. net. 


OLD HOMESTEAD, In E flat. F,and G, 


Sung Wh) Madame Florence Winn, 
Words by G, Clifton Bingham, 
Music A. H. BEHREN DPD. 


They tell me, dear, you are going 
Far from the old countrie ; 

Tnto a wonderful new world, 
A world across the sea; > 

But we in the old world homestead 
Haye lived the years wey : 

We could not begin again, dear, 
So’tis better for us to stay ! 





by 


You will have yours beside you, 
We shall be lonely here, 
Tt has never seemed like the olf place 
Since you were married, dear ; 
But so long as you are happy, 
,, So long as your life is bright, 
i can say, Whatever happens, _ 
It willsure;in- the-end, be right | 


And you'll think sometimes of oldfricuds 
In your new home o'er the sea ; 
While in ev’ry prayer we say, dear, 
A thought of you willbe, —* 
For toil, and trouble, and parting, 
Are the lot of our lives at best; 
Heay’n’s the only world, dear, 
Where there ’s perfect rest | 





- Price 2s. fet. ~ : i 


BONNIE WHITE HEATHER. In E and G, 


LOUIS DIEHL, Price 2s, net. 
Sung by Mr. Sinclair Dunn and Mr, John Probert. 























NOULD I RECALL. 
FPATHERLAND. In A minor and G minor, 
OSBORN WILLIAMS. 2s. net. 
FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 
ALICE GREY. Price 2s. net. 
FROM 
MARY CARMICHAEL. Price 2s, net. 
Sung by Miss Phillips. 
GLORIA. In F and G, 
CHARLES VINCENT. Price 2s. net. 
ORDS AND LADIES. In F and G. 
GEORGE F. VINCENT. Price 2s. net, 
GLEEP AND REST. In G and E flat. 
GUSTAV ERNEST. Price 2s. net. 
THE FAIR WHITE ROSE. 
G. LARDELLI. Price 2, net. 
THE 
ODOARDO BARRI. Price 2s. net. 
ALICE GREY. Price 2s, net, 
pom AND REST. In D flat and F. 
Sung by Miss Hope Glenn. 
Any of the above Songs may be had post-free for 24 stamps. 
M ERR : 
: * YOUNGSTERS. syvo, 
J. M. BARNETT, Price 1s, 6d. net, 
UTH. Words by the Rey. J. W. Southern, 
Composed by CHARLES VINCENT. Price 5s. net, 
LEUR D'OR. Gavotte. 
CHARLES LE THIERE, Price 2s, net. 
E. DE VALMENCY. Price 2s, net. 
ROMANZE. From Op. 9. 
MA8c# TRIOMPHALE. Duet. 
OSBORN WILLIAMS. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
EVENING sone. Op. 18. 
TIVADAR NACHEZ. Price 2s, net, 
J. “| .%, NEW BOND:STREET, LONDON, W. 


H. M. VAN LENNEP. Price 2s. net. 
Sung by Madame Rose Hersee. 
THE RED ROSE. In D flat and B flat. 
]® 
Sung by Miss Susetta Fenn. 
Sung by Miss Larkcom, 
LITTLE KING. In D and F. 
(PHE VOICE OF LOVE. 
ERNEST BIRCH. Price 2s. net. 
’ Sones FOR CHILDREN. 
DB4MATIC ORATORIO, 
prey OFORTE PIECES. 
MAIGLOCKEN. Gavotte. 
GUSTAV ERNEST. Price 2s. net. 
Vj T0LIn: AND PIANOFORTE. 
and... J, . H.0-P.K1IN.S0.N, 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


(CBLORODYNE 
IS THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 


(CHOLERA, 


D IARRH@A, 


DD YSENTERY. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London. 
REPORT that it ACTS as a CHARM, one 
dose generally sufficient. 





ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
If_your hair is Saening aney or white, or falling off, use 
THE MEXICAN HAIR EWER; for it will positively 
restore, in every case, grey or white hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most ‘* Restorers.” 
It makes the hair chermely beautiful, as well as promoting 
ie srowih of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are not 
decaye 
Ths preparation has never been known to fail in restoring the 
hairtoits natural colourand gloss in from eight to twelvedays, 
Itpromotes growth, and alee the hair falling out, 
eradicating dandruff, and leaving the scalp in a clean, healthy 


condition, 4 

_ It imparts (ate ynsh vitality to the roots of the hair, restorin 
it to its youthful freshness and vigour, Daily applications o: 
this preparation for a week or two will surely restore faded, 
grey, or White hair to its natural colour and richness, 

It is not a dye, nor does it contain any colouring matter or 
offensive substance whatever, Hence it does not soil the 
hands, the scalp, or even white linen, but produces the colour 
within the substance of the hair. 

It may be had of any respectable Chemist, Perfumer, or 
Dealer in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at. 3s. 6d, per Bottle. 
In case the dealer has not “The Mexican Hair Renewer" in 
stock, and will not E caer it for you, it will be sent direct 
by rail, carriage paid, on receipt of 4s, In stamps, to any part 
of England, 





((OUGHS, 
(OLDS, 
* _ ASTHMA, 
BPONCHITIS. 
[D®- J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
é re (SHLORODYNE. 
Dr, J. ©. BROWNE (late Army Medical 


Dt. J. 


Staff) DISCOVERED a REMEDY to denote 
which he coined the word CHLORODYNE, 
Dr. Browne is the SOLE INVENTOR, and. as 
the composition of Chlorodyne cannot possibly 
he discovered by analysis (organic substances 
defying elimination), and since the formula 
has never been published, it is evident that 
any statement to the effect that a compound is 
bp ae with Dr. Browne's Chlorodyne must be 
‘alse, H 
This Caution is necessary, as many persons 
deceive purchasers hy false representations, 





COLLIS BROWNE'S ‘ 


(SHLORODYNE, 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated 
publicly in Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the INVENTOR of 
CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, 
und he regretted to say it had been’ sworn to.— 
See the “Times,” July 13, 1864. 





D R. J 


. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


({HLORODYNE. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, 
states —* TWO DOSES COMPLETELY CURED 
ME OF DIARRHA,” 


From SYMES and .0O., Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, Simla. 
“ Jan, 5, 1880, 
“To J.T. Davenport, London, 


“Dear Sir,—We congratulate. you upon the 
widespread~ reputation this footy seen 
medicine has earned for itself all oyer the Rast, 
As arenedy of general utility, we much ques- 
tion whether a better is imported, and we 
shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in 
ever) Anglo-Indian home, The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated to the 
native bazaars, and, judging from their sale, - 
we fancy their sojourn there will be evanescent. 
We could multiply instances ad infinitum of 
the extraordinary efficacy of DR. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S. CHLORODYNE in _ Diarrhoea 
and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia 
the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a genera 
sedative, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observation during many -years. In 
Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more 
terrible. forms of Cholera itself, we have wit- 
hessed its surprisingly controlling power. 
We have never used any other form of this 
medicine than Collis Browne's, from a firm 
conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the pre- 
fession and the public, as we are of opinion 
that the substitution of any other than Collis 
Browne's isa deliberate breach of faith on the 
part.of the chemist to Pepe and patient 
alike.—We are, Sir, faithfully yours, 

“SYMES and CO., 
“Members of the Pharm. Society of Great 
Britain, his Excellency the Viceroy's 
Chemists.” : 





| D*. J. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


({HLORODYNE. 


From Dr, B. J. BOULTON and €O., 
. Horneastle. 

“We have made pretty extensive’ use of 
Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look 
upon it as an excellent direct Sedative and 
Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to ally pain and 
irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause, It induces a feeling of comfort 
and quietude not obtainable by any other 
remedy, and it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other sedatives, that it leaves 
no unpleasant after-effects.” 





[*- J 


. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


((HLORODYNE. 


From W, VESALIUS PETTEGREW, M.D., 
Hon. F.R.C.5., England; formerly Lecturer 
on Anatomy and ‘hysiology at St. George’s 
School of Medicine. ‘ 

“T have no hesitation in stating that I have 
never met with any medicine so efficacious as 
an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used it 
in consumption, asthma, diarrhoea, and other 
Se and am perfectly satisfied with the 
results.” 





D® J 


. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(SHLORODYNE. 


18 THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 


NEURALGIA, 


OUT 
Gor 


(CANCER, 


TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM. 





DE J. COLLIS. BROWNE'S 


IE.RHYMES FOR YE} 


(\HLORODYNE 


Is a liquid medicine which assuages PAIN of. 
EVERY KIND, affords a calm refreshing Seg " 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and INVIGORATES 
the nervous system when exhausted, 





D®. J 


. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(SHLORODYNE 


RAPIDLY CUTS SHORT ALL ATTACKS OF 
EPILEPSY, 





ie 


“PULOUS 1 


MPORTANT CAUTION.—The 
SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to 


SPASMS, 
Core, 
PALPITATION, 
HYSTERIA. 





many UNSCRU- 
ITATIONS. Be careful to observe Frade Mark, 
9d., and 4s. 6d. 


me 





_| to the roots, preve 


Chemists, 1s, 1}d., 28: iy. 
f ‘ EAM , Limited, att 
JT. DAVENPORT. 3 ye ae ET, W.C. ton a : 


Sold Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 
PANY, Limited, 33, Parringdon-road, London.,- 


patna NE Sa lanl eat 
[THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
WHAT BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR? 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And pleases each one's fancies ? 
What adds a charm of perfect grace, 
And Nature's gift enhances? 
What gives a bright and *eauteous gloss, 
And what says each reviewer t 
“That quite sticcessful is the use 
Of‘ THE MBXICAN HAIR RENEWER !'” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it bright’and glowing t— 
What keeps it free from dandruff, too, 
And healthy in its acon 2 
What does such wonders? Ask the press, 
And what says each reviewer ? 
“That none can equal or peprach 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER !'" 


What gives lnxuriance to each tress, 
Like some bright halo beaming ? 
What makes the hair a perfect mass 
Of splendid ringlets teeming ? 
What gives profusion in excess 
Why, what says each reviewer 
“The choicest preparation is | 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!"" 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it so delightful ¢ 
Because to speak the honest truth 
1s only just and rightful. 
What say the people and the press, 
And what says each reviewer ? 
“That most Aree for Indies’ use 
Iis‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER !'” 


[HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
has gained for itself the highest reputation, and a decided 
preference over all other “hair dressings,” as evinced from 
certificates and testimonials from the most respectable sources. 
Being compounded with the greatest care—combining, as it 
does, all the most desirable’ qualities of the hest hair pre- 
parations of the day, without the objectionable ones—it may be 
relied on as the yery best known to chemistry for restoring 
the natural colour to the hair, and causing new hair to grow 
on bald spots, unless the hair glands are decayed ; for, if the 
glands are decayed and gone, no stimulant can restore them ; 
but if, as is often the case, the glands are only torpid, THE 
MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER will renew their yitality,and 
a Hey scored of hair will follow. Read the following Testi- 
montal -— 

Messrs, Wm. Hayes and Co., Chemists, 12, Grafton-street, 
Dublin, write :—‘ We are recommending THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER to all our customers as the best of the 
kind, as we have heen told by several of our friends who tried 
it ee it has a wonderful effect in restoringand strengthening 

eir hair.” ‘ 


[HE MEXICAN HAIR~ RENEWER. 
AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR LADIES. 


Would you have luxuriant hair, 
Beautiful, and rich, and rare; 
Would you have it soft and bright, 
And attractive to the sight ? 
This you really can produce 
If you ae in constant use 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


The hair it strengthens and preserves, 
And thus a double purpose serves; 
Jt Dee utiles lia pearonaG, too, 

it a most charming hue, 











And gives 
And thus, in each essential way, : 
Jt public favour gains ea — 

HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER, 


Ifa single thread of hair 

Of a greyish tint is there, 

This * Renewer” will restore 

AlLits colour as before, 

a oe it 1s ae Nash tenons ‘ 
joes daily now its v s crown — 
THE MERICAN HALE RENEWER, 


No matter whether faded grey, 
Or failing, like the leayes, away, 
Jt will renew the human hair, 
And make it like itself appear, 
ie mayo Ae, eee ‘ 
every ardent wish supply— 
THE MEXICAN HAT RAN EWER. 


rpuE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


The constitution of the person and the condition of the 
scalp haye much to do with the length of time it requires for 
new hair to eae ; also thin or thick hair will depend much 
upon the vital force remaining in the hair-c¢lands. New hairs 
are first seen to start around the margin of the bald spots near 
the permanent hair, and extending upwards until the spots 
are covered more or less thickly with fine short hair. Exces- 
sive brushing should be guarded against as soon as the small 
hairs make their appearance ; hut the scalp may be sponged 
with rain water to adyantage occasionally. scalp may he 
pressed and moved on the bone by the finger ends, which 
quickens the circulation and softens the spots which have 
remained long bald. Onap Le apa Seay it enlivens 
the s and in cases where the hair begins to fall a few 
applications will arrest it, and the new growth presents the 
luxuriance and colour of youth, It may be relied on as the 
best Hair-Dressing known for restoring grey or faded hair to 
a He aha Without a pacing a pect the colour 








the substan the hair, i ‘@ peculiar yitality 

i entin the hair rom fallin, keeping the 

head cool, clean, and free from dandruff, causing new hairs to 

ow, unless the Bye ines are entirely decayed. THE 

MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER makes the hair soft, glossy, 
and luxuriant... 


: 7 

THE WORDS “THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER” are a Trade-Mark ; and the public will 

please see the words are on every case surrounding the Bottle, 

‘and the name is blown in the Bottle, 





The Mexican Hair Renewer. Price 33. 6d. Directions in 
German, French, and Spanish. 
be had of most respectable Dealers in all parts of the 


Ww . 
Sold Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London, 





ARTER’S COLOGNE OIL 
This valuable adj et to.6 Hate Hostorér, bet rtly com 
is Valuable une a Aw estorer, hel y a 
osed of Olljwau de Cologne, and Cantharides, is ebs best Hair- 
Dressing in the world, and is most delicately perfumed, 








cS ARTER’S COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAI 

Does not change the colour of the Hair, but renders it soft, 

pliant and luxuriant. It keeps the scalp clean, and free frou 





CARTER’S COLOGNE OIL 
FORTHE HAIR 


Promotes the growth of the Hair,strengthens it where it is 
weak, and makes it soft, silky,and luxuriant It is equally 
valuable for the aged, middle-aged, and the infant. _ 


CARTER'S OO LON & OIL 
Should be in every fo litoer it is guaranteed perfectly 


harm: id made from the purest ts. 
ST stiet rate Syould be without it, it being put up in neat 


and elegant Bottles, 
CARTER’S COLOGNE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. z 
Price 1s. per Bot! all Che Perfumers, and Hair- 
Silage hoy ai a les will be sent 


8; or a Case containing Six sent on 
'P.0.0. for 5s. Single Bottles per for 18.3d. 
receipt Of P.0.0 6) ae ENG, x 


Is P. 
IOAN DRUG COM 
Laboratory, oy aes 





vs 4 
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this in that declaration of amity between himself and Providence 
which had been drawn up by his own conscience and signed 
by the puppet. And when, one day, he came upon a mass of 
long-forgotten papers, most of them in Robert Kenyon’s hand- 
writing, he laid them by scrupulously for careful reading, and 
day after day worked his way through them, He liked the 
task the better because it pained him. 

Most of these faded, yellow, old papers were letters from 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































turn well, that what most hut him was most profitable to him, 
he began again, and got just such an afterglow of security 
from his fear and anguish as one gets after one’s morning tub 
in cold weather. 

There was a gap of three or four years in the letters, and 
then Kenyon wrote from Edinburgh, whither he had gone on 
business. He had mct, so he wrote, his old friend and school- 
companion, Richard Douglas. 

“You have heard me speak of him,” he said, ‘‘a thousand 
times. The poor fellow has had the most desperate ill fortune ; 
but though he is as weak as a rat he has the courage of a 











Robert to his wife, and the wife seemed to have treasured 
every scrap of writing which came to her from the beloved 
Little 


responding, perhaps, to an invitation to luncheon, or to a 


hand. notes, written early in their acquaintance, 


water party, or a picnic in the woods, were treasured along 


with a formal offer of marriage, and the passionate pro- 


testations of eternal faith which followed later. Then there 


were letters in view of the approaching marriage, in which the 












































































































































































































































































































































writer abused, with great heartiness, all lawyers and all men 
of business for inventing such sordid things as marriage settle- 
ments. And then came the last letter before the wedding, 
from whose yellow and dog’s-cared pages the dead man’s 
voice seemed to speak so clear and loud that the good Gabriel, 
protected as he was, took fright at it, and for a while did not 
dare to resume his reading. 


3ut remembering, in his shrewd anxiety to serve his 
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“Sit down, Partri said Kenyon, 


bull-dog, and with the little bit he has left to him he is going 
out into the West Indies, coffee-planting, with a far-away 
cousin of his, who seems to have had a hard fight for it, and 
not, so far, to have made much progress. Poor Douglas has not 
only lost his fortune but his wife. Te has one son, a bright 
and pretty little fellow, whom he leaves behind. 
asked me to keep an eye upon the boy, and I made him a 
solemn promise that, in case he should come to grief, the child 
should be looked to.”’ 

Now this to a man with a conscience such as was the 
of Mr. Gabriel neither 


Douglas 


intimate treasure Kenyon, was 


He folded 


s study bell, 


more nor less than a distinct charge upon him. 
up the letters, locked them in his safe, and rang 
requesting the man who answered it to summon the ancient 
Partridge. 
Partridge, who was very bald by this time, very wrinkled, 
and very feeble on his pins, appeared in answer to the summons. 
‘Sit down, Partridge,’’ said Kenyon, who was delightfully 


The old man obeyed. ‘‘I have 


considerate to everybody. 
been looking,”’ said Mr. Gabriel, posing his hands wedgelike, 
and speaking with his eyes upon the carpet, ‘‘I have been 


looking through some family documents, in which I find 
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TLEY’S 
FAVOURITE 


BES 
OVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all 
Booksellers in Town or Country. 


Mrs, HENRY WOOD. 


(M5th Thousand), 
VK HEREFORD, 

BESSY RANE. 

THE CHANNINGS, 

COURT NETHERLBIGH. 

DENE HOLLOW. 

BHDINA, 

ELSTER’S FOLLY, 

GEORGE CANTERBURY'’S WILL, 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (First Series.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Second Series.) 
LADY ADELAIDE, 

LIFE'’S SECRET, A. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS, 
MASTER OF GREYLANDS, 
MILDRED ARKELL. 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TP DOUBLES, 
ORVILLE COLLEGE, 

OSWALD CRAY. 

PARKWATER, 

POMEROY ABBHY. 

RED COURT FARM, 

ROLAND YORKE, 

SHADOW OF ASHLYI wf, 

ST. MARTIN'S EVE. 

TREVELYN HOLD. 

VERNER’S PRIDE. 

WITHIN THE MAZE. 


Miss F. M. PEARD. 
NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 


RHODA BROUGHTON 


BELINDA, 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYK, SWEETHEART ! 
JOAN. NANCY, 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE Is SHE, 
SECOND THOUGHTS, 














Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP, 
HER DEAREST FOR. 
THE ADMIRAL’S WARD. 
THE EXECUTOR, 
THE FRERES, 
THE WOOING O’T, 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES:- 
A BALL-ROOM REPENTANCE, 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION, 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
STEVEN LAWRENCE: YEOMAN, 
Mrs. RIDDELL. 
BERNA BOYLE, 
GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 
(In the press.) 
MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS, 
SUSAN DRUMMOND. | 
Mrs, PARR. 
ADAM AND EVE, 
DOROTHY FOX, 


HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 
CHARLES READE. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. 


Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
LADY GRIZEL, 


Miss CAREY. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL, 
NELLIS MEMORIES, 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS, 
ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. 
WOOED AND MARRIED. 

Miss FOTHERGILL. 


THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 
HEALEY. 
KITH AND KIN, 
PROBATION. 
THE WELLFTELDS. 
J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
IN A GLASS DARKLY. 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD, 
UNCLE SILAS, 
MARCUS CLARKE. 
FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL LIFE, 
Baroness TAUTPH@US. 
THE INITIALS, | 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
POLICY AND PASSION, 
HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE, 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THRER CLERKS. 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
MISUNDERSTOOD, 
SEABORTH. 
THROWN TOGETHER, 
Miss AUSTEN. 
The ouly Complete Edition, besides the 
Steventon Edition, at 633, 
PMMA, “ 
LADY SUSAN, and THE WATSONS. 
MANSFIELD PARK, 
NORTHANGER ABBRY, and PERSUASION, 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, 
Mrs. NOTLEY. 
OLIVE VARCOE, 
Lady G. FULLERTON, 
KLLEN MIDDLETON, 
LADYBIRD, 
TO) STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE, 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
AN OCKAN FREE-LANCH, 
HECTOR MALOT. 
NO RULATIONS. (With Illustrations.) 
Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A SISTER'S STORY, 
E. WERNER. 


NO SURRENDER. 
SUCCESS; AND HOW HE WON IT, 
UNDER A CHARM, 


ANONYMOUS. 
THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 


QUITS | 





Richagp BENTLEY and SON, 
© NEW BURLINGTON.STREET, LONDON, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, 


| GMITH, J ALDER, and (10'S 
| RBooKs FOR GUMMER READING. 





Pocket EDITION OF THACKERAY’S 
WORKS, 

NOTICE.—A POCKET EDITION, in TWO VOLUMES, of 
“VANITY FAIR,” by W. M. THACKERAY, has just been 
pudlished.. Price 1s. 6d., per yolume, in half-cloth, cut or 
uneut edges; or 1s,, In paper cover. 


volumes monthly, 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, & CO,’S 
POPULAR 2s. and 2s, 6d, SERIES. 
JORTIA : or, By Passions Rocked. By 


Author of “ Phyllis,” “Mra. Geoffrey,” “ Molly 
Fcp &vo, boards, pictorial cover, price 25, 


O NEW THING. By W. E. NORRIS, 


Author of “ Mademoiselle De Mersac,” “ Matrimony,” &c. 
Fep 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 28. 


AINBOW GOLD. By D. CHRISTIE 


MURRAY, Author of * Joseph's Coat," “Coals of Fire,” 
&c. Fep avo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. (In July. 


AREEN PLEASURE AND GREY GRIEF. 
By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs, Geoffrey.” * Airy 
Fairy Lilian,” &c, Fep 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s, 

(Tn August. 

EAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. By the Author 

of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Airy Fairy Lillan,” “ Rossmoyne,” &e. 

Fep avo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. (In September, 
Of the above 23. volumes, the following can also be had in 

fep svo, limp cloth, each 2s. 6d. :— 


PORTIA, GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF, 
BEAUTY'S DAUGHTERS, 
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“Fast becoming as indispensable to the traveller as the 
muide-hooks of Murray or of Baedeker.”—Academy. 


VV ORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
QTUDIES IN RUSSIA. Crown 8vo. With 


numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND 


\O SCANDINAVIA. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations, 53. 


NITIES OF SOUTHERN ITALY AND 


SICILY. Crown sro. With Illustrations, 12s, 6d. 


ALKS IN ROME. Eleventh Edition. 


2 vols,, crown 8vo. With Map, 18s. 


ALKS IN LONDON. Fifth Edition. 


2 vols, crown svo, With numerous Illustrations, 21s, 


ANDERINGS IN SPAIN. Fourth 


Edition. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


AYS NEAR ROME. Second Edition. 


. 2yols., crown 8vo. With Illustrations, 24s, 





NITIES OF CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. 
4 crown 8yo, With Llustrations, 21s, 
NITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols., 
J crown 8vo. With Illustrations, 21s, 


{ FLORENCE. Fep 8yo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
VENICE. Fep 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 
HE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME: or. 


Sketches of Natural History, Rural Life, and Poaching. 
With Forty-one Tlustrations specially drawn for the work by 
Charles Whympor.  Larzre crown syvo, 106, 6d. 

*y* Also the Third Edition, without Illustrations, 

Crown 8yo, 53, 


ILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. 


| Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7. 61. 


(THE AMATEUR POACHER. Crown 8ve, 5s. 
HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 


Crown &yo, 125. 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. 


Crown 8yo, 53, 


2 vols. 


LEE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE. 
EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. Library Edition, in 

Seven Volumes, Each containing Five Illustrations. 

8V0, price 5s, each, 

JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté 

SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté. 

VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronte, 


THE PROFESSOR, and POEMS, by Cherlotte Bronté; and 
POEMS by her Sisters and Father, 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS, by Emily Bronté. AGNES GREY, 

| by Anne Bronté. With a Preface and Memoir of both 

| Authors by Charlotte Bronte, 


THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Anne Bronti, 
THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, By Mrs. Gaskell, 


* #* Also the Popular Edition in Seven Volumes. 
Fep syo, limp cloth, 28, 6d. each. 


RS. GASKELL’S WORKS. UNIFORM 


EDITION. In 7 vols. each containing Four Illus- 
trations, 33, 6d. each, bound in cloth + 


1, WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 

2 NORTH AND SOUTH, 

3. SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

|. CRANFORD, and other Tales, 
MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
RUTH, and other Tales. 

LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 


*,* Also the Popular Edition in Seven Volumes. 
Fep svo, limp cloth, 2s, 6d, each, 


Crown 
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THREE NEW NOVELS 
BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 
[Ut EIR OF THE AGES. By JAMES 











“The © non's Ward,” &e. 3 vols., post 8vo, 


"THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. By 
THOMAS HARDY, Author of “ Far from the Madding 

Crowd,” “A Pair of Blue Byes,” &e. 2 vols., post syo. 
((OURL ROYAL. By the Author of “John 


Herring,” * Mehalah,” &e. 3 vols, post sve. 








Fop sve, timp cloth, price 23, 6d. each ; or fep syo, boards, 
pictorial cover, 2s, each, 





Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type,on ood paper. 
Comprising Works by some of the most Emment Modern 
Writers, including— 


THE BRONTE SISTERS, 

W. M. THACKERAY. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPER, 

MRS. GASKELL. 

Eh. LYNN LINTON, 

KATHARINE 8 MACQUOLD, 

LEIGH HUNT, 

WILKIE COLLINS, 

HOLME LEB. 

BROCK MANN-CHATRIAN, 

The AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX,” 

HAMILTON AIDE. ‘ 

The AVTHOR of * THE ROSE GARDEN 

The AUTHOR of " MOLLY BAWN,.” 

W. E. NORKIS. 

The AUTHOR of “JOHN HERRING.” &e. 
*y* Detailet List of the Books post-free on application. 


4 ‘ 
ESSRS. SMITH. ELDER and CO. will 
he happy to forwird, post-free on application, a 
CATALOGEE of ther PUBLICATIONS, “inne Listo of 
Worse hy W.M. Thackeriy, Rovect B o Me. Brown ne, 
John Addington Symonds, Matthew nold, Awruistus J.C, 
Hare, Leslie Stephen, Miss Thackeray, Sir ‘A. Helps, G. H. 
Lewes, Mrs. Gaskell, the Bronté Sisters, and other eniment 
Writers and Lowers of Though’. 


London: SMiTH, Expex, and Co., 15, Walerlvo-place, 















PENDENNIS, Vol. 1, will be published on June 26,and other | 








| &e. 


PAYN, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingherd,” © By Proxy,” | 





QiUTH. ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR | 
kO LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of STANDARD WORKS, 





H AP M.A. Nand) HA B's 


PUBLICATIONS. 





A NEW WORK BY MRS. WALKER. 
;(ASTERN LIFE AND SCENERY: With 


Excursions in Asia, Minor, Mytilene, Crete, and 
Roumima. By Mrs, WALKER, Author of “ Through 
Macedonia to the Albanian Lakes.” 2 vols. Crown 8yo, 


“BXTREMELY INTERESTING."—Pall Mall Gazette, 
A SEA-PAINTER’S LOG. By ROBERT C. 


LESLIE. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by the 
Author. Large crown &vo, 12s, 

“A very interesting series of sketches of small craft and 
sailors of the long-shore kind, some of which—especially those 
of the mud region in and about Southampton Water—are 
adinirably correct and minute. There is much sound hoat-lore 
in 1, and if reproduces to the very life the yariety of lud-up 
sajlor-an who becomes a boatman, It is all very correct 
too, in its nautical lore, which is a rare quality in books o 
this kind, and shows that Mr. Leslie must be himself a 
practical sailor in small craft. The illustrations, too, are very 
good.”—Vanity Fair. 








“A NOVEL OF REAL POWER."—Graphic. 
¢ ARMA. A Novel. By A. P. SINNETT, 


Author of “The Occult World,” * Esoteric Buddhism,” 
Second Edition. Crown syo, 3s. 6d. 
“As might be expected, Mr, Sinnett, in these pages, clothes 
his revela*ion in the guise of a very readable story. He writes 
Incidly. The dialogue sparkles, and he continually suggests 
interesting problems to which the theory of re-incarnation 
supplies a halfanswer."—The Times, 





“THE STORY IS A REMARKABLE ONE."—Daily News, 
HE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. 


By RALPH IRON. Crown kvo, 58, 
* Shows considerable power. Mr. Iron has followed no 
recognised model of romance, but contrives to tell his tale 
in a series of studies illustrating the wild life of an ostrich 
farin, and setting hefore the reader, with striking vigour, the 
problems which trouble a strony intelligence and an inagi- 
native ambition remote from any possibility of culture. His 
descriptions are wonderfully graphic, and his pene is 
forcible. ... Mr. Iron obviously writes about what he knows, 
with a successful result which 13 well deserved.”—Athenaum. 





“HIS GREATEST SUCCESS.”"—Vanity Fair. 


O LEEWARD. A Novel. By F. 
MARION CRAWFORD, Crown syo, 5s. J 

“ Shows signs of renewed strength and power, and no falling 

away from the promise of his earlier books. A pleasant air of 

freshness pervades his work from the circumstance that he 


lays his scenes in those parts of the world which have not 


yet been worn threadhare by less facile pens, and that he 
penis characters in accordance with his scene.’—Whitehall 
eview. 





“READ THIS CLEVER BOOK.”—Morning Post. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. A Novel. 
By F. MARLON CRAWFORD, Author of “ To Leeward,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, 53, 4 f 
“Mr, Crawford is a clever writer, and improves upon 
acquaintance, Vivid scenes of | Indian and German and 
delicately finished sketches of Italian life he hasalready given 
us, and now a firmly handled picture of America comes from 
his alle pen, . .. The sentiments of * An American Politician’ 
are of a quality to arouse the sympathy of all lovers of honest 
words and fair dealings.”"—Vanity Fair, 


QHILLING NOVELS. 





"THE CASE OF REUBEN MALACHI. By | 


H, SUTHERLAND EDWARDES, Crown svo, sewed, 13. 


NUMBER NINETY-NINE. By ARTHUR 
GRIFFITHS, Author of “ Fast and Loose.” Crown svo, 


sewed, Ls. 
A SINGER’S STORY. Related by the 


Author of “ Plitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,” 
Crown #¥o, sewed, 1s, 


FAst AND LOOSE. By ARTHUR 
GRIFFITHS, Crown svo, sewed, 1s. 

G EORGE MEREDITH'S WORKS. 
JA New and Uniform Edition, Crown syo, 6s. cach, 

DIANA OF THE CROSS-|SANDRA BELLONT (origin- 
WAYS. ally “ Bmilia in England.”) 

BVAN HARRINGTON, VITTORIA. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD | RHODA FLEMING. 
FEVEREL, BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

(Will be ready shortly.) 





THE ADVENTURES OF 
HARRY RICHMOND. 
“One man of our acquaintance has read ‘Diana of the 

Crossways’ through eight times, and he confidently declares 

that it will rank with Shakspeare. We confess to four read- 

ings; and, although we do not care te drag in Shakspeare as a 

standard, we go so far a3 to say that we have a great book, 

and that we learned more from it on going through this 
beautiful cheap edition than we did in our first three attempts, 

Mr. Meredith's fame has come late, but it is now assure’ 

We have plenty of writing men; he is resolved on producin 

Literature. There is no use in disguising the fact that he is 

repellent; for no one can try one of his books aa a new ex- 

perience without feeling something like exasperation. But 
© is so profusely wise, so supremely witty, that in the end he 
spoils one's taste for any work save the highest, and that, too, 
in spite of his style. He has so much to say that he really 
needs a language of his own; and in trying to mould one out 
of English materials, he sometimes dislocate: his mother 
tongue, Geb over conventionalities, and you find that you 
have mef our greatest writer. Werepeat, that this novelist isa 
ery great min, and no other words can describe him.”—Vanity 
‘air. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S WORKS. 
HE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. 


A uniform edition in s yols., large crown svo, handsomely 
printed, each vol. containing Frontispiece, 6s. each. 











THE WARDEN and BAR-|THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
CHESTER TOWERS. 2vols.| — ALLINGTON. 2 vols, 

DR. THORNE, . {LAST CHRONICLE oF 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, BARSET. 2 vols, 

({HABLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


With all the Original Tlustrations, in 30 vols, demy svo, 
£15 ; separate volumes, 10a. each. 


“THE CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.” 


Complete, with Lifts by John Forster, 23 yols., crown 8yo, 
£433, with Illustrations. 


THE HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


Complete, with Life by John Forster, 22 vols, crown Ato, 
cloth, £4 83, 6d. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations, cloth, 5s, 

DAVE © COR REBEL ELD, With 60 [llustrations and a Portrait, 
cloth, da, 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

LITTLE DORRIT, With 58 Illustrations, cloth, 5s, 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With 36 [lustrations, cloth, 53, 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, With 58 [lustrations, cloth, 53, 

NICHOLAS NICKELBY, With 59 Illustrations, cloth, 5s, 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 61 [histrations, cloth, 5, 

EDWIN DROOD; REP”?.UNTED PIECES; and other Stories. 
With 30 Ilustratio., cloth, 53. 

THE LIFE OF DICKS. By JOHN FOSTER. With 40 
INustrations, cloth, 5s, 

BARNABY RUDGE. With 46 Mlnstrations, cloth, 43, 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 32 Hhustrations, cloth, 4s, 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, With 23 Tilustrations, cloth, 43, 

OLIVER TWIST, With 28 Illustrations, cloth, 34, 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 26 Illustrations, cloth, 3 

SKETCHES BY * BOZ.” With 36 [lustrations, cloth, 3%. 

U ae TRAVELLER. With 26 Illustrations, 
cleth, 34, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 28 Mlustrations, cloth, 3 

A Sean dias HISTORY OF ENGLAND, With) Illustrations, 
cloth, & 

AMERICA 

- GMT yer conn an 

A TALE OF yO Bs. With 25 Mlustrations, cloth, 3s, 

HARD TIMES. With 20 Hhustrations, cloth, 24. 6d, 1 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. 


Complete in 30 vols. post 8vo, £6; separate vols., ds. each, 


ANEW EDITION OF CHARLES DICKENS'S 
] WORKS. 


Now publishing, a New Edition of CHARLES DICKENS'S 
WORKS, entitled Mae 


THE CABINET EDITION, 
_., To be completed in 30 vols, stiall feap, sve.d Marble Paper 
Sides Cloth Backs, with uncut edges, price "Kighteenpenes 
each, 
_AComplere Work will be Published every Month, and cach 
Volume will contain § Illustrations, reproduced’ from the 


OCHRISTMAS BOOKS (1 yol), MARTIN CH 

vol, v UZZLHWIT 
(2 vols), DAVID. COPPERFIELD @ vol, 
Pw ier tt vol) ee Soe eke ELD (2 vols.), and is 


London; CHAPMAN aud HALL, Limited, 








NHATTO and WINDUS’S CHEAP 
EDITIONS of POPULAR NOVELS. 
Illustrated hoards, 2s, each. 


By BESANT and RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

Br Oelia's Arbour. 

7 ¢ bain e prc 
‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, 
The Scamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet, 
All Sorts and Conditions, 
The Captains’ Room. 
Allin a Garden Pair, 
Dorothy Forster 

Unele Jack. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 


| Valerie's Fate. 


3. 
N NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY. With | 








By BRET HARTE. | 
An Heiress of Red a Se 
The Luck of Roarin, mp. 
Californian Stories. | Flip. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Maruja. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of the Sword, 
A Child of Nature, 
God and the Man. 
Annan Water, 
The New Abelard. : 
The Martyrdom of Madeline, 
Love Me for Eyer. 
Foxglove Manor. 


att. 
By HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime, 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina =| Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

een of Hearts. 

y Miscellanies, 
The Woman in White, 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. } 
Poor Miss Finch, 





Miss or Mrs, ¢ 

The New meg east 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady, 
The Two Destinies, 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves, 
Jezehol's Daughter, 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science, 
“T Say No,” 


By MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration, ‘j 
From Midnight to Midnight, 
A Fight with Fortune. 
Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. 
Elen ham and ae 

¢ Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Evangelist. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. 
The Pickwick Papers, 
Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 

By Mrs. A. EDWARDES. 


A Point of Honopr. 
Archie Loyell. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Never Forgotten, _ 
The Second Mrs, Tillotson, 
Polly. | Bella Donna. 
Seventy-five, Brooke-strect, 
The Lady of Brantome, 


By R, E. FRANCILLON, 


Olympia, | Queen Cophetua, 
One by One, | A Real Queen, 


By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Robin Gray, i} 
For Lack of Gold. 

What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound, 

The Dead Heart. 

In Love and War, 

For the King, 

Queen of the Meadow, 

In Pastures Green, 

The Flower of the Forest, 
A Heart's Problen, 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

Of High Degree, 

Funcy Free. 

By Mead and Stream. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin's Guests, r 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, 

By JAMES GREENWOOD, 
Dick Temple. . 


By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
BEvery-Day Papers, 

By Lady DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. 


By THOMAS HARDY. | 
Under the Greenwood Tree, 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, | 
Garth, | Dust, 
lice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome, 
Prince Saroni’s Wife, 
Fortune's Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph, 

By Sir ARTHUR HELPS, 
Tyan de Biron, 


By TOM HOOD, 
A Golden Heart. 


By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER* 
The House of Raby. 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 


By JEAN INGELOW, 
Fated to be Free. 


By HARRIETT JAY, 


The Dark Colleen. 
‘Yhe Queen of Connanght. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Oukshott Castle, 
Number Seventeen, 


By &. LYNN LINTON, 
Patrica Kemball. 
Len Dundas, 
‘The Word Well Lost. 
Uneer which Lord ¢ 
With a Silken Thread, 
The Rehel of the Family. 
“My Love!” | Tone. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Paul Faber, 
Thomas Wingfold. 
By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours, 
My Enemy's Dawghter. ~ 
A Pair Saxon, 
Linley Roehford, 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna. Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season, 
Maid of Athens, 

By K. 8. MACQUOID., 
The Evil Bye. | Lost Rose, 

By W. H. MALLOOK, 
The New Republic. 
Ry FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! 
A Harvest of Wild Oats, 
A Little Stepson. 


Fighting the Arr. 
Written in Fire. 














By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life's Atonement. 

A Model Father, 
Joseph's Coat. | Hearts, 

By the Gate of the Sea. 
ValStrange | Coals of Fire, 
The Way of the World, 

A Bit of Human Nature. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladics, 

By Mrs, OREILLY 
Pheebe’s Fortunes, 

By OUIDA. 

Held in. Bondage. 
Strathmore ane Chandos. 
Under Two Fings. 
Gecil Castlemaine. 
Idalia Tricotrin. 


Puck Folle Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 


Pascarel. |. Signa. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 

In a Winter City. , 
Ariadne, ~ Friendsh'p. 
Moths, P.pistrello. 

A Village Commune, 

Bambi. In Maremma, 
Wanda. Frescoes. 


Princess Napraxine, 
By MARGARET A. PAUL, 

Gentle and Simple, 

By JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massingberd, 
A Perfect Trowsure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
Cecil's Tryst. q 

Woman's Vengeance. 
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mention made of an old friend of the late Mr. Kenyon—a Mr. 
Douglas. Did you know him, Partridge ?” 

“Yes, Sir,’’ said Partridge, ‘‘ very well indeed, Sir. When 
Mr. Kenyon. disappeared, Sir, that was the Mr. Douglas he 
went to meet in Paris.’’ ; 

““T had supposed so,’’ said Mr. Gabriel; ‘‘ I had supposed 
so. Do you know if he had a son?” * 

“Yes, Sir,”’ said Partridge; ‘the boy was here pretty often 
in Mr. Robert Kenyon’s time.” : 

“ Oh!’ said Mr. Gabriel. ‘Oho! And do you happen to 
know, Partridge, if Mr. Douglas is still living ¢”’ 

“Why, no, Sir,’’ returned Partridge ; ‘‘he died out in the 
East Indies more than five years ago.”’ 

““ Tut, tut,’’ said Gabriel, in a tone of commiseration. 
“ And the boy—do you know anything of the boy?” 

““ He was down here, Sir,’’ returned Partridge, “about five 
years back.” 

“Down here?’’ said Mr. Gabriel, starting, and staring a 
little. 

“When I say down here, Sir, [mean down at the Vicarage. 
Him and the Vicar’s son was at college together. He only 
stayed a day or two, and then they went off to Norway 
together. I believe it was while he was away there the news 
of his father’s death came.”’ 

‘*Tnl cd, indeed !’’ said Gabriel, in the same tone of tender 
commiseration. ‘‘ And do you happen to know, Partridge, if 
Mr. Douglas’s affairs were flourishing ? ’’ 

“Well, Sir,” said Partridge, ‘‘I never thought they was, 
Sir; but it wasn’t my place to ask, and I don’t remember 
that [ heard the subject mentioned.”’ 

“ Do you think,” asked Gabriel, ‘‘ that young Mr. Powers- 
courtis likely to know young Mr. Douglas’s whereabouts now?”’ 

““Well, I should say so, Sir,’’ said Partridge. ‘‘They 
seemed to be uncommon good friends when they was here 
together.”” 

“Thank you, Partridge,’’ said Mr. Gabriel, with an almost 
humble suavity; ‘thank you. ‘That is all.’’ 

A little later he walked into the hall, received from the 
hands of a polished servitor his hat and gloves and ivory- 
headed walking-cane, and set out for the Vicarage. 

There young Mr. Powerscourt was able to teil him some- 
thing of what he desired to know. Young Douglas had 
inherited next to nothing, had studied for the Bar, and had been 
called; was a very clever, bright, and capable fellow indeed, 
and probably had hard work to make both ends meet. Mr. 
Gabricl’s informant had not seen his chum for a twelvemonth ; 
but had his address, such and such a number in Great Russell- 
street. 

‘*Not a very fashionable quarter,’’ said young Mr. Powers- 
court, who had very much of a fashionable air. 

“Thank you, Mr. Powerscourt,’’ said Gabriel, “thank you. 
Perhaps the prospects of our young friend may brighten—they 
may brighten.” 

**Woll, Six, if you can do anything for him, I shall be very 
glad of it, for he is a right good fellow.” 

‘Come, come, Ma. Powerscourt,’ replied Gabriel, with a 
mannor which bespoke benevolence in very shade of it, ‘' I 
did not give you the right to draw that inference.” 

“Well now, do you know,”’ said the parson’s son, *‘ I think 
you did.” 

When they shook hands and parted, the young fellow’s 
grasp wes warm and cordial. The sense of the pressure 
lingered for a minute or two, and was comforting to Gabriel’s 
heart. He approved of himself unreservedly for years past, 
and the verdict of others ratifivd his own. 

He wrote at once to his solicitors in town, indicatmg his 
desire’ that Mx. Richard Douglas should be intrusted with the 
conduct of a small suit then pending—a case of little importance, 
and one which he could well afford to lose. As it happened, 
Mr. Douglas turned out to be a young man of considerable 
sagacity and force. He carried the case through triumphantly, 
and so pleased Ma. Kenyon’s solicitors by his modesty and 
good sense and frank bearing that, by-and-by, other 
briefs found their way to him, and he became the envy of 
many dusty juniors, his seniors, who had never yet been 
intrusted with a brief in the course of their lives. 

Two or three months later came on for hearing another 
suit of Gabriel Kenyon’s, a case of much importance, and one 
which he could not well afford to lose. His lawyer, in spite of 
his high opinion of Mr. Douglas’s talents, would fain have 
instructed an older and more experienced counsel; but Mr. 
Kenyon, pushed thereto by the dictation of Providence, 
insisted, and young Mr. Douglas was retained. He conducted 
that case with a display of the same acumen, the same grasp, 
the same self-contained modesty as before, and won it. In 
fine, young Mr. Douglas’s fortune was made if he chose to go 
on making it; and Mr. Gabriel Kenyon had laid another stone 
upon the eaim which held the troubled spirit of his cousin 
down. 

tt need hardly be said that yotmg Mr. Douglas left his 
garret near the sky, and sought less elevated but more com- 
tortable quarters elsewhere, It need hardly be said, cither, 
that the faithful companion of his arctic exile from society, the 
Major, accompanied him. 

Mr, Kenyon met the young barrister in court, and after- 
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wards paid him more than one visit in his chambers. He 
related, with only the suppressions which seemed necessary, 
the manner in which he had become aware of the barrister’s 
existence. 

““And you see, Mr. Douglas,’’ said he, in conclusion, ‘ I 
am the sole inheritor of my cousin’s wealth, or rather, I should 
say, the sole trustee—for what are any of us but trustees in 
anything ?—and it seemed my duty, as it was my pleasure, 
and in this case my extreme good fortune, to follow out the 
expressions of his will. Your father and my poor cousin, Mr. 
Douglas, were friends. They were of a like age, and no 
doubt had countless interests in common. An old man like 
myself can scarcely ask a young fellow like you for com- 
panionship ; but I shall be glad if you will give me something 
of your society, and if you will let us be as friendly as we 
can.”’ 

Now, Dick Douglas had no‘ altogether liked Mr. Gabriel 
Kenyon, though not having as yet given himself much to the 
analysis of his own impressions, he had scarcely asked why he 
misliked him. But at this address the young fellow’s heart 
quite melted, and he was sincerely moved. He felt a swift 
and sudden conviction, which shook his slight mistrust to its 
foundations and brought it down for good and all. He was 

certain, as only an enthusiastic and loyal-hearted youngster 
can be, that Gabriel Kenyon was a man with tender suscepti- 
bilities, great generosity of nature, and a large and lofty sense 
of his own personal responsibility. 

He received Gabriel’s approaches to friendship with an 
actual fervour, and he swore to the Major that night that 
Gabriel Kenyon was the sort of man who gave one faith at 
large in human nature. 

Kenyon appointed a time for his visit, and at the beginning 
of the Long Vacation Douglas left the dusty purlieus of the 
Courts and his choky chambers for the free air and green 
landscapes of Perry Haughton. 


2. 

Gustave Peltzer insisted so strongly on being taken home by 
Mr. Sullivan that Cyrus, who was always of rather a yielding 
turn of mind than otherwise, assented, albeit with much 
unwillingness. ven at the beginning of their acquaintance, 
when some one or other of Monsicur Peltzer’s nefarious occu- 
pations had prospered, when he liad worn something of the 
air of a dandy—or, at the worst, of a successful swell-mobs- 
man—and had gone habited in clean linen, Cyrus had found 
his companionship scarcely desirable. But Mr. Sullivan was 
one of those people who take their acquaintances as they take 
their circumstances, with little cffort to change them for the 
better. If Fate sent broken victuals and unsavoury com- 
panions, the broken victuals were better than none at all to 
him; and the companions, however unsavoury, an improve- 
ment upon solitude. He had not pith enough in him to enter- 
tain a really active dislike for anything or anybody; and so, 
though he demurred at first, he yielded to Monsieur Peltzer’s 
impetuous solicitations, and took him home. 

“Where have you been all this time?’’ Sullivan asked 
him that evening. 

“Been ?”’ suid the other, stretching out a pair of haggard 
and shaking hands. ‘I have been in frost, and rain, and 
snow. Ihave been in chains. I have been under the whip. 
I have been blistered black by abominable suns. I have been 
at the galleys.” 

This was a little startling for Mr. Sullivan, and he liked 
his companion less and less. If he had an ambition, it was to 
seem unmoved and immovable, and at home in the presence of 
allmen. So he made a rather ineffectual grimace, and asked, 
as casually as he could, 

“What was it for?”’ 

“Tt was a conspiracy,’’ said Peltzer. ‘‘I was charged 
with a burglary, of which I was as innocent as the child 
nnborn.”’ ’ 

‘Sans doute !’’ said Cyrus. 

“But I am not here,’? Monsieur Peltzer continued, pulling 
hungrily at his ragged beard first with one hand and then with 
the other, ‘‘I am not here to talk of that. Let us speak of 
the man you followed. Tell me his name. ‘Tell me where he 
lives.”” 

““T don’t see why I should,’’ said Mr. Sullivan, thought- 
fully. Peltzer’s hungry hands ceased to tear at his beard, and 
knitted themselves together, and his face assumed an expression 
so unpleasing that Sullivan involuntarily drew back his chair 


a yard. ‘Look here,”’ he said, defensively, ‘* business is 
business. What do you want to know for?” 


“Tf that man is still alive, he is rich.” 

“Oh, he’s got lots of money,”’ returned Sullivan, 

“Tf? said Peltzer, “‘he is as rich as Croesus he has nota 
penny in the world that he would not give to me with great 
willingness if he knew what I could tell him.” 

“Oh!” said Sullivan, and sat silent for awhile, Peltzer 
darkling at him with a wicked grin, and tugging with both 
hands at his grey beard anew. 

“What could you tell him’? he asked, after this pause. 

“That is my affair,’’ Peltzer answered. 

‘*M—m,”’ said Mr. Sullivan, lighting his pipe, and doing 
his best to seem at ease, ‘I hope you won't think me impolite, 


my friend, but I do not think you are likely to be liked so 
much as all that.’’ 

‘Not liked? ’’ said Peltzer. ‘‘ Very well. That is probable 
enough, Suppose we say feared? Tell me where he lives and 
what he calls himself.” 

“T'll tell you what it is,’ said Sullivan with an air of 
courage, “and I'll tell you plainly. I went on a wild-goose 
chase for you years ago, spent a good deal of time and, for 
me, a good deal of money. I found out what you wanted. I 
went over to Paris to take you the news. And if there is any- 
thing to be done in the matter at all, | want to be paid for all 
that trouble. 
about it. It will depend 
very much on whether I like the business or not.”’ 

**Look you,’’ said Peltzer, ‘‘I have been these twelve 
years at the galleys. I have burned under those intolerable 
heats. I have frozen under bittér cold. I have starved. I 
have been beaten. I have had a wet death at my side at any 
minute when I chose to take it, and I have herded with the 
outcasts of the world. Why do you think I have borne all 
this?” a, 

“T suppose,”’ said Mr. Sullivan, wagging his head with his 
propitiatory air more strongly marked than usual, ‘that you 
bore it all because you could not help it.’ 

“T could have died at almost any hour,”’ said Peltzer; ‘‘ and 
I lived with one hope. I had good reason to believe that man 
was vich—the best of reasons. 


I shan’t move another step until IT know all 
Perhaps I shan’t move even then. 


I knew him when he was as 
poor as you or I, and now that he is rich I know Mow he became 
so. He will part his fortune with me when he sees me, and 
will do it willingly. 
again that brought me here to starve in London. It was the 
chance of finding him alive and well-to-do that kent me out 
of that wet death I spoke of.” 

Mr. Sullivan, though by no means a man of conspicuous 
virtue, and by no means choice in the selection of his friends, 
had not yet allied himself practically with the criminal classcs. 
The force of his misliking for Monsieur Peltzer began almost 
to surprise him. 

“What do you think his fortune may be worth?’ asked 
Peltzer. 

T don’t know,’’ said Sullivan. 
thousand a year.”’ 

“Ten thousand a year!”’ cried Peltzer, ‘‘and you call that 
wealth !”’ 

“T don’t mean francs,’’ 
sterling.”’ 

At this the other’s eyes glistencd, and he rubbed the 
hungry hands together. 


Tt was the one chance of meeting you 


“We may be worth ten 


said Sullivan; ‘‘ but pounds 


“Ah,” said he, ‘‘a quarter of a million per annum! 
That’s something! Divide it. Call it a hundred and twenty 
thousand. 
then all over; but to be paid regularly year by year so long as 
Call it a hundred and twenty thousand!’ he 
“Call ita 


Not for once, not as a mere handful down, and 


he lives! 
muttered to himself, after this joyous outburst. 
hundred and twenty thousand ! ” 

** Yes,’ said Cyrus, tentatively, and having as yet no great 
faith in the realisation of Peltzer’s vision: ‘‘call it sixty 
thousand francs a year a-piece.”’ 

The ugly gleam of triumph on the voyou’s face clouded 
suddenly, and for a moment he paused with both hands at his 
beard, and looked ferociously at Sulliven. Then he forced a 
smile, which was even less prepossessing than his scowl had 
been. 

“Let us call it sixty thousand francs a year a-piece,’’ he 
answered. 

Monsieur Peltzer’s manner did much more than his words 
to awaken Mr. Sullivan's belief in him ; and Cyrus argue. that, 
had the prey been altogether shadowy, this wild beast of the 
galleys would not have looked so disposed to tear the man who 
tried to take a half of it away from him. 

““T begin to see your little game,” he said. 
hush-money.”” 

“*T want hush-money,’’ said Peltzer, ‘‘ and I shall have it. 
T could hang the man.” 

At this, Sullivan began to quake a little, and when he had 
wagged his head and tried to smile by pure force of habit as 
he spoke, he felt the contrast between his manner and his own 


“You want 


sensations to be something ghastly. 

“Thore is only one thing that can hang a man,”’ he said. 
** You know what that is.” 

“ Yes,’’ said Peltzer ; ‘that is what I know of this man.”’ 

It would be hardly fair to the butterfly species to liken poor 
Sullivan to one of their race. He was not especially bright in 
colour, or remarkably innocent and harmless. But at his 
worst he may be likened to the caterpillar—whose one aim is 
to sun himself, and to bore, for the satisfaction of appetite, 
through as much succulent greenery as comes in his way. 
He had never dove any man an intentional mischief in 
his life. With a certain free-handed, feeble, emotional 
good-nature, he had done good turns for scores of people. 
He was, in the main, a kindly and well-meaning little 
man ; and if he lied, it was, as he breathed, unconsciously, 
and by organic arrengement. He had bowels of compassion 
within him ; and, though he was at once poor and—so far as 
he knew how to be—luxurious, he was not hungry to get ab 
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“Not knowing things,” said Douglas; “that was always your strong point."—See page 22, 


the good things of this world by giving pain to any living 
thing. But the wolf frightened the caterpillar , the poor little 
good-for-nothing creature could make no stand against him. 
Peltzer showed his fangs and his claws, and how should the 
caterpillar keep a secret from the wolf, for whom he would not 
make a twentieth part of a mouthful ? 

** You shall have half,’’ snarled Peltzer. ‘You shall be 
tich for life. You shall drink of the oil and eat of the fat for 
ever.” 

This greasy prospect presented no great attraction to the 
feeble Cyrus; but he revealed the name and address of 
Gabriel Kenyon, Justice of the Peace, and whatnot, of The 
Lodge, Perry Haughton ; and Peltzer wrote them down. 

“And now,’’ said Peltzer, ‘‘I must have clothes to go in. 
A man in his position will not look twice at one who looks as 
Ido. You must find me clothes.” 

Cyrus began to go in fear of this terrible companion, and 
Wished with all his soul that he had chosen that evening to 
dine anywhere else than at Piaggi’s, or that he had not becn 
80 eager to claith an twndesirable old acquaintance. But, in 
brief, he found that until Monsieur Peltzer’s desire should be 
accomplished, Monsieur Peltzer was quartered upon him, and 
was utterly impervious to any hint on his part of desire for 
solitude. 

Monsieur Peltzer’s personal habits were of the most dis- 
agreeable kind. He ate like a famished dog, tear!ng his food 
with animal noises. When he slept he was in the habit of 
waking up with yells of rage or terror. When he drank, he 
preferred the cheapest and coarsest kind of brandy, and teck 
a great deal more of it than was good forhim. At such times he 
would become horribly affectionate, and would claw and paw 
his little comrade all ovet with oaths of endearment, breathing 





neat brandy like an alco- 
holised furnace. Every 
day he clamorously de- 
manded money for drink, 
and would pay no heed to 
Sullivan’s urging that if 
money were to be found to 
~give him that impossible 
appearance of  respect- 
ability he craved, it must 
be found shilling by 
shilling, and hoarded 
carefully. 

At length, 
stowed a 


be- 
five 
shillings upon this Frank- 
enstein monster: and 
whilst he was abroad dis- 
sipating it in the lowest 
haunts of Soho, the little 
man packed up his few 


Cyrus 
whole 





























traps and flew. He re- 
garded Peltzer 
in the light of a dreadful 


Monsieur 
warning, and began to 
He left 
many of the more ob- 





reform his ways. 


jectionable of his old com- 
panions, and, in fear of 





meeting Peltzer, he avoided 
many of his old haunts. 





He began even to take a 
interest in the 
sermons which he stole 
from the old divines on 
the shelves of the British 
Museum, and sold to the 
editor of the *."herubim as 





cursory 











novelties in the way of 
theological dissertation. 

He had so far reformed 
that in 
month or two he was the 
proud possessor of no less 


the course of a 


a sum than six pounds 
sterling, all honestly saved 
out of the result of doubt- 
And 
so curiously do things arrive 


fully honest labour. 


in this world, that this poor 
little spurt of morality on 
the part of the poor little 
caterpillar served to furnish 
the wolf with the sinews 
of war. For being one 
night in Oxford-street, he 
turned and recognised 
Peltzer, who hailed him 
with 





a banter so violent 
and threatening that, to 
get rid of him, Cyrus 
parted on the spot with two 
thirds of his belongings. 
Peltzer pouched the money, and disappeared, odiously 
radiant ; and Mr. Sullivan paced the streets for an hour or 
two, filled with serious thoughts as to the advisibility of 
beginning his worldly career anew asa farm labourer in New 


cae nA 


Zealand. 

This encounter happened in the month of August, some 
two months after the date of Gabriel Kenyon’s invitation to 
Douglas. 

And now, after something of a surfeit of villainy, let us try 
our fortunes with youth and innocence. 


In a world of coincidences it was hardly remarkable that 
he should have received a few hours later still a letter, the 
contents of which were obyiously dictated by a relative of the 
lady. Most observant people have remarked that events 
occur in cycles more or less complete. To have heard mention 
of a man is the prelude to meeting him. To have hoped a 
thing aloud is often the prelude to getting it, and the unex- 
pectedness of the event seems to be its surest prophecy. 

Douglas was not yet experienced enough to escape surprise. 
The simple events of those two days were imprinted on his 
memory so clearly that at any moment he had but to glance 
at them to behold them in all their original rotundity of form 
and vividness of colour. 

When we grow old, or even middle-aged, we enjoy chiefly 
by remembrance. The light of dawn lingers in the memory, 
aud tinges what we see later on with something of its own 
magic colour. A man born old would never know how to 
enjoy, how to wonder, how to be pleased, grieved, or astonished, 
or how to fallin love. Itis youth who holds the master-key 
to the emotions, and who transfers its possession to memory 
when he leaves his own domain of wonder. 

After the baked flags of London and the dusty purlieus of 
the Courts, the very greenness of the fields was an unspeakable 
joy. A red-roofed rustic cottage, half hidden in trees, with a 
little silver strip of a brook somewhere near it, brought an 
unutterable pleasure tothe traveller’sheart. A whitccloud float- 
ing softly and listlessly from the blue of the summer sky touched 
him with a vague and tender longing which he would not have 
put into words for any man’s hearing if he could, and could 
not though he would. There were flower plots at little 
country stations whose odour reached him like a happy 
thought ; farmsteads never seen before, and only caught sight 
of for a minute, as the train whirled by them, that were 
familiar and home-like to his heart. In short, he was young 
and happy, and in July weather, and was dreaming, more or 
less consciously, of a pretty girl whom he had seen but once, 
wid was going to see again. 

To the quiet and sober fancy there is something almost 
pathetic in the contemplation of a young man so engaged. 
But as adventures are to the adventurous, so are sweets to the 
sweet, and the thoughts of youth to the young; and the 
older man, who can shrug his shoulders with a half-pitying 
philosophy, is more to be pitied than the youth or the maid on 
whom his pity is bestowed. 

To tell the truth, there was a ridiculously shame-faced 
acknowledgment in Douglas’s own mind that he was going to 
fallin love. He resented this belief, and tried to laugh him- 
self out of it, with no great success. To be sure, the 
immediate effect of his self-mockery was decisive, and it was 
easy to arrive at the conclusion that the feelings he expe- 
rienced were altogether absurd. He was a young man of 
many gifts, and had not only something of that faculty of 
poetic imagination before cited, but had also a logical mind, 
which desired to proportion cause to effect and effect to cause 
in all things. Thus far there was evidently no earthly reason 
why the young man should be guilty of the felly of falling in 
To begin with, he had seen the young lady but once, 
and then only for a moment. Next, he knew nothing of her 
character and disposition. But though he assured himself of 
this, he would have been readier than he guessed to fight on 
behalf of her fair reputation with anybody if an occasion had 
but offered. Then, again, he was poor even yet, though the 
way of success seemed to be opening out broadly and smoothly 
before him; and the girl was an heiress. This last fact alone 
would, as a matter of course, have been a stumbling-block in 
the way of any right-minded young fellow. So Douglas was 
able to persuade himself that his shame-faced mental admission 
was a foolishness, and yet was not able to dismissit altogether. 

Perry Haughton was no longer connected with the outer 
world merely by its coaching roads. It boasted in these days 
a railway station, and the route from town was direct and 
Ashe drew near the termination of his journey, the 
He 


love. 


rapid, 
young fellow was conscious of an amazing nervous flutter. 
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impressionable ; but 
man happens not only to be 
young, but to have a little of the poetic 
faculty of imagination, he stands at double 
disadvantage. Perhaps at double ad- 
vantage. But the answer to that pro- 
blem depends entirely upcn one’s way 
of looking at things. When Douglas’s 
knowledge of the existence of Miss Kenyon 
was little more than twelve hours 
old, he had been able to identify her as 
the daughter of his father’s dearest friend. 
That a young man should have sen a 
young lady, that he should have been 
favourably impressed with her personal 
appearance, and that he should, within a 
dozen hours, have discovered her identity, 
were facts in themselves by no means 
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when a 


always 








remarkable or peculiar, and yet to Douglas 
they-contrived to appcar so. 
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was not accustomed to the loss of his self- 
possession, and the present rout of his 
sensations both surprised and annoyed him, 
His anger at it helped him for a while, 
and when he alighted from the train and 
found himself accosted by a middle-aged 
and eminently respectable groom, he was 
in full possession of himself again. The 
groom was charged to say that Mr. 
Kenyon himself would have been at the 
station, but had been suddenly called away 
from home, though he would very probably 
have returned by the time the Lodge was 
reached, 

The visitor’s traps were got into the 
dog-cart, and the visitor was bowled 
rapidly away towards the house. And now, 
to his intense disgust and self-disapproval, 
he found his gathered forces all newly 
routed. 

There is, probably, no condition of feeling 
to which mcn may not become more or less 
inured, A man habitually shy grows used 
to himself, and is conscious, in the mid.t 
of his most painful fit, of a certain sense of 
custom. But when a man habitually self- 
possessed grows shy, he has not even the 
sustaining scnse of habit to console him. 

The visitor was already in a state of 
mind almost pitiable in its nervousness 
when a quite terrible fancy flashed upon 
him. Suppcse that he sLorld be recog- 
nised as the recipicut of Daglcigh's ‘nsolent 
bounty ! 

Kenyen came out into the hall to meet 
him, and saved him from ike Creadful 
ordeal of encountering the lady without 
preparation. Gabriel’s menncr was worthy 
of the popular estimaticen cf him. It was 
subdued and gentle, almost to a fault. 
He had always stooped a little in his walk, 
and now his shoulders were co posed as to 
express humility and Ceprecaticn. The 
tone of his vo‘ce seemed to say that if you 
chose to treat him ill, he was ready to accept 
you as a part of the great universal lesson 
of chastisement. How, with all this gentle- 
ness and humility of his, he contrived to 
be so keen a hand at a bargain as he was, 
surprised a good many people. He seemed 
formed to yield, and yielded less often than 
might have been expected of him. 

The personality of the young lady, who 
as yet was nameless to Douglas’s mind, 
tinged Gabriel. He was uncle to a divinity, 
and, apart from this, he was the only man 
who had reached out a helping hand in 
a time of genuine trouble. That smooth 
and broadly opened pathway to success, 
which seemed to lie before the young 
barrister now, weuld have been very hard 
to arrive at without his helping hand. 
Dick shook the helping hand with great 
heartiners, and an almost filial reverence. 
No such fancies as those for which Mr. 
Kenyon’s eyes and mouth might have been 
responstble under different circumstances 
assailed him. He saw only a gentle- 
mannered, sad-voiced, generous creature, 
who was uncle to an angel. 

By-anc-by came the introduction to the angel herself. 
‘““My niece, Helen,’’ said Kenyon; and Dick, rising, 
bowed and muttered unintelligibly. When he was shown to 


The visitor was bowled rapidly towards the house, 






























































his own room, a few minutes later, and was left alone, he 
could not have told whether niece Helen were or were not the 
girl he had seen outside the theatre. 


His unreasonable perturbation ashamed 
him, and he fought against it, apply- 
ing to himself many unflattering epithets. 
He was just as stupid and as little self- 
possessed at luncheon, discerning only that 
the girl was delightfully frank and fresh 
and young-womanly. If he had but once 
been able to dispossess himself of the 
absurd idea that he was there expressly 
to fallin love, he felt that he might have 
acquitted himself better. 

But perhaps his shyness may have been 
of some service to him after all. He was 
so-evidently ill at ease that the girl had 
a little pity, tobegin with. He didnothing 
gauche or actually stupid, and he was 
obviously a gentleman, though an unusually 
timid one, she thought. His want of 
nerve gave the girl plenty of opportunity 
to examine him, and of this privilege she 
innocently availed herself. What ske 
saw, she liked; and the liking was 
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The Major was in the habit of calling upon Madame Dammery and chatting over the events of the day—See page 22. 


none the less dangerous because it was so entirely innocent 
and unconscious. 

There were not many young men introduced to the Lodge 
at Perry Haughton; and it was rather a gloomy conservatory 
for so fresh and bright a flower to bloomin. She had never 
felt it to be so. But then youth has its own resources, and 


-makes its own sunlit atmosphere in quarters which one might 


suppose to be airless and sunless. 

Shortly after luncheon, and just when Douglas was 
beginning to recover himself, the trio become a quartette. 
Lord Bagleigh was announced, and entered, beaming fatuously 
behind his eye-glass. He recognised his old schoolfellow and 
college companion languidly, and having ventured to say that 
it was dooced warm, fell into restless silence, and glowered at 
the new-comer. 

Douglas had been accustomed to employ his Lordship as a 
chopping-block, and felt so much inclined to renew the 
experiment now that he was only able to restrain himself by 
the most heroic effort. Kenyon proposed to show his guest 
the grounds, and for a few minutes Dick and his old school- 
fellow were left alone together. 

His Lordship arose, adjusted his shirt-cuffs with an air which 
his companion felt to be offensive, and opened the conversation, 

**T say, look here,’’ he began, ‘didn’t know you knew 


anybody down here.”’ 


22 
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“No?” said Douglas, 

*“No,”’ said his Lordship. 

“That is your forte, you know,” said Douglas. 

““ What is my forte?’? demanded his Lordship, aggressively. 

“ Not knowing things,”’ said Douglas. ‘‘ That was always 
your strong point.’ 

His Lordship turned this over for a while, and finding no 
immediate response for it, sat in silence for a minute or two. 

‘When did you get here?”’ he asked, after a pause, with a 
manner more markedly aggressive than before. 

‘This morning,’’ said Douglas. 

“Going to stay long ?*’ Bagleigh asked him. 

“Probably «a mont’: or two,’’ responded Douglas. 

© Dooced wipleasant !7? said his Lordship. ‘ Nice neigh- 
bourhood, and all that sort of thing.”’ 

“You think my presence likely to detract from its 
charms?’ asked Douglas. : 

‘That's just where it is,” replied his Lordship, who knew 
how to be candid upon oceasion. 

‘The fact is,’’ said the young barrister, “that you and T 
don’t suit each other, Bagleigh.” 

“By gad, we don't!’’ the young nobleman answered, 
with conviction. 

‘*You see,’ pursued Douglas, suavely, ‘you are bound 
to see—that, having accepted an invitation to stay here, I must 
abide by it. I am chained here by all the laws of politeness. 


Now, youare not. ‘The world is wide. The season in town is 


at its height. No doubt, your fascinating manners and 
brilliant conversation are missed in many places. You have 
duties elsewhere, Bagleigh.”’ 

” 


** Beggar gets worse, 


said my Lord, as if addressing him- 
self to some invisible third person ; ‘‘ always was a deuced 
unpleasant fellow, and gets worse instead of better. Look 
here,’ he added, turning round with languid inquiry, ‘‘ do 
you mean to stop here all the time ?”’ 

‘“* T suppose so,’’ answered Douglas. - 

“Damn noosance !”? said Bagleigh, with an air of disgusted 
fatigue. 

“Do you mean to stay here all the time?’’ asked the 
barrister. 

**Yes,’’ responded his Lordship ; 
calling constantly.’ 


“make a point of 


‘* Cheerful prospect !’’ said Douglas. 

“Isn't it, by gad! ’’ his Lordship assented. 

Kenyon’s return put an end to this exchange of civilities. 
The host was very sm5oth and courteous with the young noble- 
man; but Bagleigh, who had commonly but little to say for 
himself, was so wrathful at Douglas’s presence that he was at 
more than usual disadvantage. The county at this time was 
getting ready for an election fight, and his Lordship was 
usually as keen-setasany body to talk about the electoral chances. 
He did not talk or think very brilliantly, but was quite per- 
suaded that the country would go to the dayvle unless his noble 
father’s nominee were carried, and was patriotically anxious to 
escape so dreadful a consummation. To-day, however, though 
Kenyon had a great deal of more or less important news to 
give him, Bagleigh’s interest was divided, and at times he 
answered altogether at random. 

Kenyon’s political talk detained him, and he was compelled 
to sve the new arrival place himself at Miss Kenyon’s side 
without making cven the fecblest effort to frustrate him. 
Kenyon was talking away with a certdin smooth mixture of 
deference and dogmatism, when his Lordship cut the thread of 
his speech abruptly by asking him if he had known that fellow 
long. 

** His father and my poor cousin,’’ said Gabriel—he always 
spoke of his poor cousin when he wished to indicate Robert 
Kenyon— were close companions nearly all their lives. Mr. 
Douglas and I have not been long known to each other per- 
sonally, but I have formed a high opinion of him—a very high 
opinion?” : 

His Lordship granted, and said nothing more upon this 
topic ; and Gabriel went on with his political dissertation. 

In the meantime, Douglas was fast settling into himself 
again. His little brush with his Lordship had done wonders 
for him. And now he was no longer intimately concerned with 
his own sensations, he began to think his present circumstances 
charming. The weather was heavenly—an ideal English 
summer day; the landscape was delightful; and, since the 
foolish fancies of the morning had departed, his companion 
was perfection. The young man thought he had never seen 
so sweet and artless a simplicity and candour as she displayed. 
And it is quite likely that he was right; for, though good and 
charming girls are fortunately by no means us rare as diamonds, 
though infinitely more valuable, he had not encountered many 
since he had come to be of an age to appreciate their value. 

She was neither over shy nor over frank, but mingled a 
delightful candour with a reticence equally delightful to the 
young man’s mind. She had very fine expressive grey 
eyes, and a way of using them which a coquette would have 
envied, and have envied im vain, because, with this young 
person, these allures were natural, and no more to be helped 
than breathing. ‘They expressed everything she thought, and 
perhaps, since her companion was the older, the stronger, and 
the more experienced of the two, they may have expressed 


even more than she thought. For a young man in love trans- 
lates quite naturally into the mind of a girl his own best and 
subtlest fancies. In such case the girl’s province is uncon- 
sciously to inspire the fancies, and the young man’s province 
is to believe that the fancies are consciously inspired, Douglas 
had no more ridiculous notions about falling in love. He and 
the girl were almost intimate in an hour or two ; and the idea 
of falling in love wasa thousand miles away from him, because 
he had actually begun to do it. 


XII. 
There was not much pride about the Major, and when the 
wealthy relative of whom he borrowed for Douglas’s sake 
proposed to supply him with an income of a hnndved pounds 
per annum until such time as the Major’s next expected ship 
should come in, he took the not too magnificent allowance 
comfortably and with no self upbraidings. 

He stayed in Douglas’s chambers, and led his own queer 
life with perfect satisfaction. If he had been a novelist or an 
artist, his knowledge of the Soho quarter might have been 
invaluable to him; but he was a man who found no uses for 
anything, and was quite contented to enjoy his own discoveries 
without imparting them in any other form to other people. 

There was a certain burly, black-eyed, red-cheeked 
Parisienne in the Major’s favourite district who, regarded him 
with mingled veneration and affection. She was by profession 
a washerwoman, and, by gift of Nature and dint of practice, 
a perfect mistress of the great art of slang. In Paris, among 
her sisters, she had been known, admired, and dreaded; but 
transported to London, and compelled there to wield a foreign 
language, she had found her native deftness and long practice 
of small avail to her. The Major had one day dropped in at 
her establishment to inquire after some missing articles of 
linen. Finding her but poorly acquainted with English he 
had made his demands in her own tongue, and in half an 
hour the two were comrades. The blanchisseuse had found 
her master; but the Major had found an opponent worthy of 
his steel, and in each other’s society the pair were happy. 

From that day forward the Major was in the habit of 
calling upon Madame Dammery and chatting over the events 
of the day. 

Madame Dammery passed her working hours in the front 
shop, engaged in the task of ironing. On wintry days, when 
there happened to be no coals at home, the amiable warrior 
had found the front shop no unpleasant calling-place. He 
would sit at ease upon a table, dangling his short legs, smoking 
and rolling cigarettes—if the Fates were so propitious as to 
afford him tobacco—and Madame Dammery, clad in spotless 
print, spotless white apron, spotless white stockings, and spot- 
less white cap, would chaff him in delicious argot as she plied 
her smoothing-iron. The Major would listen smiling, and, 
when his turn came, would respond with a volubility and 
raciness which surpassed the good woman’s own. 

All the spotlessly attired laundresses of the establishment 
loved and revered the Major. There was not a woman of 
them who would not have done his clear-starching for nothing. 

In hot weather the attractions of the blanchisserie were 
less prorfounced than in cold; but the Major's native sense of 
courtesy compelled him to make his visits no rarer in summer 
than in winter. 

He called upon a certam broiling August day, took his seat: 
upon the customary table, lit his customary cigarette, and sat 
for some ten minutes asa target. He was preparing to become 
marksman in his twm, when the arrival‘of a client checked 
him for a moment. 

No sooner had the client spoken than the Major turned his 
head towards him, and skipped lightly from the table. The 
new-comer turned also, and revealed the familiar features of 
Mr. Cyrus Sullivan. His face, which was clouded by an 
unusual look of worry and sadness, cleared for a moment as 
he shook hands, but the cloud came back again. There was 
no reason why Mr. Sullivan’s presence should interfere with 
the amusements of the hour, and the Major, taking advantage 
of the pause occasioned by his entrance, discharged his 
gathered shafts of repartee. The ironing-women shrieked in 
chorus, and Mr. Sullivan offered a tributary smile, which 
faded as quickly as its forerunner. Even in the midst of the 
preoceupation caused by the sallies of the blanchisseuse, and 


‘the necessity for responding to them, the Major noticed that 


Sullivan was unlike the Sullivan of old days. The odd mixture 
of insolence and appeal for consideration which had been used 
to characterise him had altogether disappeared, and in its 
place was an air of settled sadness and something which 
looked like bewilderment. 

Cyrus, when he had deposited the little parcel of Ihhen he 
had brought with him, still lingered—a skeleton at the feast 
of slang. The Major could sce no other reason for lis sadness 
than that afforded by impecuniosity. But Sullivan, with a 
manner plainly mechanical, began to jingle a handful of loose 
silver in his pocket, and by-and-by pulled it out, regarded it 
mechanically, and mechanically returned it. He began to 
make excursions to the door, and to return in a wandering 
and uncertain manner. Once he shook hands, and said, ‘‘ Good 
morning.’’ Bunt even after this he lingered. 

The Major regarded him more attentively, and at last 
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Sullivan, seeming on a sudden to pluck up resolution, advanced 
and touched him with an air of apology on the shoulder. 

“Tf you could spare me ten minutes of your time, Major 
Morton,’ he said, with a manner of unusual solemnity, “I 
should be obliged by your advice.’’ 

**Tn what way,” asked the Major, ‘‘ can I be of service to 
you?” : 

The Major made his adieux, manifestly to the disappoint- 
ment of the ladies, and followed Sullivan into the strect. 

“What is it?’ he asked. 

“T can’t tell you here,” Sullivan answered. 
we get into my room.”’ 

The Major walked on in silence, and in the course of a 
minute or two found himself seated alone with Sullivan. The 
little man was profoundly dejected. He polished his baldness 


“Wait till 


nervously with a doubtful handkerchief, which he afterwards 
rolled into a ball, and, rubbing the palms of his hands 
with this, he glanced twice or thrice at the Major before he 
began his statement. 

** Look here,’’ he said, suddenly, *T will begin at the 
beginning.”’ 

“ As a general rule,’ responded the Major, “it’s a good 
place to begin at.” 

“Twas in Paris thirteen years ago,’ said Mr. Sullivan, 
‘and there I knew a blackguard by the name of Peltzer. I 
have always been a great deal too careless about the kind of 
men T have known,”’ pursued the poor Cyrus, wagging his 


head sorrowfully ; ‘* but if I had guessed what the fellow was, 


I wouldn’t have know him at all.’’ 

‘© What was he?’ asked the Major. 

‘““Well,”’ said Sullivan, mournfully, ‘‘he wasn’t anything 
aman ought to be, and he was about everything a man ought 
not to be. He had been a pickpocket; he had been a card- 
sharper; and I have found out that, since I saw him for the 
last time in Paris, he has had twelve years for burglary.” 

‘Nice man,’’ said the Major, almost warmly. 

“‘You’d say so, if you saw him,’’ answered Cyrus. “I 
mct him in London, a little while back, and I was fool enough 
to speak to him. He came and planted himself on mo, and 
made me keep him until I ranaway. Last night he met m> in 
the street, and made me split my little savings with him.’ 

““Why did you do it ?’’ asked the Major. 

*T could not help it,”’ the little man answered. ‘ But I 
haven’t told my story yet. When I saw him in Paris, thirteen 
years ago last winter, 1 was coming home to London, and he 
was at the railway station. He pointed out a man there who 
was also going to London, and he asked me to watch him, 
and to tell him where the fellow went. I asked him why.’’ 

““Naturally,”’ said the Major, with an encouraging nod, 
for Sullivan was evidently in need of encouragement, and told 
his story haltinely. 

. “He said that by watching this man, and by finding out 
who he was and where he went to, it was likely that we might 
make a great deal of moncy. I did not know how that was 
to be done, but I followed the man. 

“He came, in the first place, to a house close by here. He 
was very poorly dressed at that time; bué he went out at 
night and bought decent clothes. Next morning he went 
down to a little country place, which I wou’t mention just 
yet, and there he walked straight into a very big property. I 
sent the news of what I had learmed to Pcltzer, but the letter 
came back. He had gone to the galleys. When I met him 
here a month or two ago, and was such a fool as to speak to 
him, almost the first thing he asked me was if I knew any- 
thing about the man he had set me to watch. I told him 
‘Yes’; and the beggar laid hold of me as if he wanted to cat 
me. He asked if he was rich, and I told him ‘ Yes’ again ; 
and then he said that there was nothing this man had that 
he would not part with, to the last penny, it he knew what 
Peltzer had to tell him.’’ 

Um!’ said the Major. His earlier knowledge of Mr. 
Sullivan was not altogether without weight. He was generally 
disposed to sceptic:sm in regard to anything Cyrus miglit say ; 
but, on the whole, he inclined to a moderate belief in him at 
present. ‘Did he tell you what his hold on the man was?” 

‘* Tt came out at last,’’ said Cyrus, ‘‘ that he was going to 
charge the man with murder.”’ 

It was at this point that the Major became really convinced 
of his companion’s veracity. The harmless Cyrus was 
unaccustomed to deal with problems so momentous as that 
which now oppressed him, and it weighed him down altogether. 
He had forgotten even to embroider his story with invention. 

‘* He came to me last night,’’ he continued, ‘‘ and made me 
split my savings with him. He got the money out of me in order 
to go down there and denounce the man, and try, of course, to 
bleed him. He said we were to go shares in what he got; 
but of course I should never see a penny if I wanted it, and I 
couldn’t touch it if he offered it.”’ : 

‘“*Well,”’ said the Major, ‘it’s a queer story. What do 
you want to ask my advice about ¥”’ ; 

Sullivan, making no verbal response, arose, and turned his 
back upon his companion. He drew from an inncr breast- 
pocket a letter, from which he removed the envelope, and, 
laying this upon the table with the superscription downwards, 
set his hand upon it and held out the letter to the Major. 





“Read that,” he said, with a face and voice expressive of 
something like desperation. 

The Major leaned back in his chair, threw one leg over the 
other, and read, murmuringly— 

** Sir,—I am informed that a very horrible danger overhangs 
an English gentleman of high position and unblemished repu- 
tation who, thirteen years ago, bore in Paris the name of 
Auguste Moreau. If that gentleman is known to you, itis of the 
utmost moment that he should at once be informed of the danger 
which threatens him. I shall be happy to give any particulars 
which may be required at my hands. If there is no truth in 
the positive and appalling statements which have reached me, 
I can, at least, have done no harm by forwarding this letter. 

“Your obedient servant, Cyrvus Svunptvan.”’ 

“Well,” said the Major, “what is the object of this 
letter ?”” . 

Sullivan sat silent. 

“ Do you want to blackmail the man on your own account?” 
asked the Major, sardonically. 

“* No,” suid Cyrus. But the denial sounded indeterminate. 

* What do you want to ask my advice about 2"? asked the 
Major. 

Sullivan took up the letter from where Morton’s hand had 
let it fall wpon the table, and put it in its envelope, wh‘ch he 
still held with the superscription downward. 

The Major rolled and lit a cigarette, and, after a pause of 
considerable length, repeated his query. 

** What do you want to ask my advice about?” F 

“TT felt,’’ said Sullivan, looking up at him, “as if I 
couldn’t hold the confounded thing myself, I felt this morn- 
ing as if it would burst me, if I didn’t speak to somebody 
about it.” 

“You don’t want advice, then ?’’ asked the Major. 

“Oh, but Ido, though !*’ cried the poor little Cyrus, eagerly. 
“Upon my word, I don’t know what to do, Ought I to send 
this letter or not?” 

‘* What is your object in sending the letter ?’* demanded 
Morton. ‘ 

Cyrus glanced at him with a look half doubt, half guilt, 
and all appeal. : 

‘“*T don’t know,’’ he answered, falteringly. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
he added, in an apologetic, shame-faced way, ‘“‘ there might 
be som:thing in it.” 

“What does that mean ?’’ asked the Major. , 

“Why, you know,”’ said Mr. Sullivan, vaguely and guiltily, 
“he’s a very wealthy cove.” | 

“* And that means,’’ said Morton, ‘‘that you do want to 
blackmail the man on your own account.”’ 

“No; it doesn't,”? Cyrus protested; “ but ‘he might. feel 
gratofal for a ’’—he paused and tried back, searching for a fit 
exprossion—'‘ he might feel grateful for a tip.”’ 

“And so,” said the Major, *‘ for a pecuniury consideration 
you are willing to become an accessory after the fact to 
murder.” 

Cyrus’s aspect of guilt deepened upon him, and he rubbed 
his hands with an air of almost doz-like propitiation. 

‘* Now, Mr. Sullivan,’’ said the Major, almost severely, ‘I 
won’t have anything to do with this extremely shady business. 
T decline to advise you upon this matter in any way. I don’t 
know anything at all about it. I shall make it my business 
to forget all you have said to nie; or, if I recall it at all, L 
shall remember it alongside a good many other startling 
narratives IT have heard from your lips. Narratives,’’ he 
added, the severity of his visage broken by a twinkle which 
the abashed Cyrus did not see, ‘‘ narratives which do more 
credit to your imagination than to your moral sense.”’ : 

“This is true,’ cricd Sullivan. ‘‘ Major Morton, I give 
you my word of honour it is as true as gospel.” 

“Supposing it to be true,”’ said the Major, rising, and 
laying a hand upon His hat, “ it is not, so far as I can see, any 
affair of yours or mine. If a gentleman, now prosperous and 
universally respected, chose to commit murder thirteen years 
ago, and if a brother scoundrel chooses to. blackmail him or 
denounce him, the only concern an honest man could possibly 
have would be, without any hope of fee or reward at all, to 
denounce the pair. The one is a murderer as much as his 
accomplice.” 3 

“Thirteen years is a long time,’’ said Sullivan. 

“Tt is thirteen years too long,” respor.ded the Major. 

“Don’t you think,’ asked Cyrus, feebly, *‘ that it would 
be rather hard lines to be nailed after thirteen years? ”’ 

“You and I, Mr. Sullivan,’’ replied the Major, ‘‘ stand 
upon platforms which are wide apart. You can do, Sir, what 
the devil you please.” 

He took up his hat, fixed it deliberately, and moved 
towards the door, the poor Cyrus sitting quite crushed and 
forlorn, with bent head and dejected countenance. 

‘*T am not quite certain,’’ said the Major, pausing at the 
~ door, and turning, “that a good citizen would not feel it his 
duty to take this story of yours to the authorities. But I do 
not profess to be a model citizen myself. I am aman of con- 
stitutional timidity and shyness, and I hate a row.” 

“Por Heaven's sake,” groaned Cyrus, ‘don’t split on me, 
Major Morton! I see now what I ought to have done, but I 
can't do it. I wouldn’t have the man’s life upon my hands, 
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Sir, for all the gold in the cellars of the Bank of England. If 
I did a thing like that, I don’t believe I should ever go to 
sleep again. But if you split Il am ruined. It would all get 
into the papers, and I should los» the only berth I haye.”’ 


“Every citizen,’ said the Major, “owes a duty to the 
commonwealth. Tf you are really aware of the fact that a 


murder has been committed, and that the murderer has gone 
undiscovered, and lived in prosperity and general esteem for 
thirteen years, it is your plain duty to lay what you know 
before the authorities. If I believed you, it would be my plain 
duty to lay the matter before them. But, you see, I do not 
believe you, and I won't believe you. You may understand 
that, if you like, as expressing no doubt of your veracity.” 

Cyrus, sitting at the table during the Major's address, 
toyed nervously with the letter, tuning it this way and that, 
until, with a little gesture of despair, he threw it from him as 
Morton spoke his final words, and the letter fell superseription 
upwards, on the table. Tt was addressed ina very legible and 
clerklike hand, and the writing was rather wiusually large. 
The latter lay within a yard of Morton’s nose, and before he 
knew it, he had read the address. Sullivan looked up at him, 
swiftly, aud laid a rapid hand upon the letter. But the motion 
was merely instinctive ; for his glunce, rapid and furtive as it 
was, had told him clearly that the address had been read. 
There was silence for the space of a full minute, and then 
the Major spoke. 

“Ts that the man,’’ he asked, ‘to whom the letter is 
addressed ?*’ 

“Yes,”? said Cyrus. 

Then there was silence for another minute or thereabouts. 

‘Ave you going to send that letter ?’’ Morton asked. 

‘{T don’t know,”’ said Sullivan, miserably. 

“Well,” said the Major, with the air of a man who 
has made up his mind, ‘I won't have art or part in the 
matter.” 

And with that he left the room, walked down-stairs and 
into the street. Arrived there, he paused, and, drawing a 
letter from his pocket, read it with an air of profound chagrin. 
The street was full of traffic, and the Major, having planted him- 
self in the middle of the footway, was a good deal hustled. But 
he stood there until he had read the letter through. It came from 
Dick Douglas, who had now been a visitor at Mr. Kenyon’s 
house for some six weeks; and it sang Helen, Helen, and 
nothing but Helen, from beginning to end. Douglas, in his 
letters, which had been very regular indeed, had clung to this 
theme with remarkable tenacity. He had scarcely ever varied 
from it, and his old bachelor chum had known for what now 
seemed a long time that the young fellow was falling more 
and more in love with his host’s niece. And now this horrible 
charge hung over the host himself. : 

The Major was shaken out of his ordinary equanimity, and 
he acted with less than his common coolness. He dived into 
an hotel, consulted a time-table, and then rushed off to the 
nearest telegraph-office*and wired to Douglas, ‘‘ Meet me, 
railway station, Perry Haughton, six thirty.’’ Then he hurried 
away to Dick’s chambers, packed a meagre portmantean, 
carried it to the railway station, and in due time was whirled 
away into the country. 


XII. 

Mr. Gabriel Kenyon began to see that in inviting Douglas to 
the Lodge he had committed a blunder—possibly a blunder of 
the first order. When you have invited a man to stay a 
specified time with you, it is not the easiest thing in the world 
to get rid of him before that specified time has expired. 
There are many ways by which the thing canbe done, but all 
but one of them involve a departure from strict veracity. 
Strict veracity is a beautiful thing in its way, but social and 
sociable people contrive for the most part to live without it. 
A good many people, finding a guest unwelcome or undesirable, 
would be able to equivocate with him, to find pressing business 
for themselves, to invent a family lawyer, a sick friend, a 
doctor’s stern injunction to travel. But the sturdy moralists 
who,do these things resemble the happy gourmand whose 
digestive organs have not yet begun to fail him—they commit 
indiscretions and feel no evil consequences. The dyspeptic 
views their achievements with dread, their ventures look sinful 
to him. In like manner Mr. Gabriel, whose spiritual peptics 
were, as we know, long since disordered, recoiled from the 
least offence to conscience. There were many occasions upon 
which a little trifle of a lie would have been a luxury to him, but 
he never felt free to indulge himself. Happy people who can 
eat what they will! Twice happy they of robust moral 
digestion! But nobody can have his cake and eat it. Mr. 
Gabriel had eaten all his cake ata sitting, so to speak. He 
hankered after more pretty often, but suppressed his longings 
as best he might, and‘was horribly afraid of them, as evidencing 
an wnregenerate frame of mind. 

The blunder into which he felt he had fallen with respect to 
Douglas, was this. He had forgotten that his niece was grow- 
ing up to be a woman, and, in many respects, an unusually 
attractive and charming one, and it had never occurred to him 
that she could yet be looked on as anything but a child. 

There were few persons in the world whom Mr. Gabriel 
supposed to be less capable of giving him lessons than young 
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Lord Bagleigh. . But it was from Lord Bagleigh that he 
reccived his first lesson upon this question. 

His Lordship rode over one morning and asked to see 
Mr, Kenyon alone. Mr. Kenyon was at the moment engaged 
in interviewing a poacher, whom he at once remanded 
on receipt of Bagleigh’s message. The 
his satellites of the county police force having with- 
drawn, the visitor was shown into Gabriel's library, He 
was pale, and his manner was distinctly nervous. He was 
dressed within an inch of his life, and had pitilessly garotted . 
himself with a collar of unusual proportions. 


wrongdoer and 


He was always 
very accurately groomed, but this morning he was more than 
usually sleek, and he had, in honour of the special senti- 
ment of the day, for the first 


time assumed the manly 


decoration of bangles, which some gifted spirit had 
but newly discovered to form an appropriate finish to 


mile attire, He was partly proud and partly ashamed of 
these, and manifested altemmate gusts of desire to show them 
When he had shown them he became 
When, after a 
minute or two he hat disguised them, it seemed necessary to 


mul not to show them. 
suddenly ashamed of them, and hid them. 


put them in evidence. 

After an exchange of the ordinary salutations, his Lordship 
sat down, and, toying surreptitiously with the bangle, said it 
was a fine day. Gabriel assented, and his Lordship sank into 
a confused silence. 
that he should have ridden over and have demanded a private 


It was improbable, on the face of things, 


interview for the purpose of making this statement only, but 
for a minute or two he made no further conversational effort. 

1t was a part of Gabriel’s general plan to allow people who 
had business with him to make their own opportunities for 
introducing it. He had found from experience that the wait- 
ing game was his strong point. But Bagleigh paused so long, 
and was so evidently ill at ease, that at last he felt compelled 
to lead him on. 

““You wishéd to see me privately?’ said Gabvicl. 

“ Y-e-s,"’ responded Bagleigh. 


““We are quite alone,’’ said Gabriel, smiling, when another 
pause had shown more clearly than ever the completeness of 
his Lordship’s embarrassment. ; 

Bagleigh smiled at him, with the look of « martyr in his 
agony. 

Mr. Kenyon was a man who was largely influenced by the 
territorial and aristocratic sentiments, but for the moment he 
almost despised the vacuous and helpless young gentleman 
before him. 

“Look here,’ said his Lordship, suddenly, ‘‘ I've been 
thinking ’’——. 

He stopped there as if the statement half ashamed him. 

“ Yes?”’ said Gabriel, suavely, ‘‘ you have been thinking?" 

“T ve been thinking about getting married,”’ said Bagleigh. 

‘* Getting married ?”’ said Gabriel. ‘‘ Yes? By no means 
an unwise reflection.”’ 

“1 think, you know,”’ said his Lordship, speaking rapidly, 
and with something of a nervous sfammer, ‘‘ I think, you 
know, that a fellow ought to get married. I think it keeps a 
fellow straight—gives a fellow an object, don’t you know? 
and all that sort of thing.”’ 

“* Quite so,’’ Gabriel answered, caressing one hand with the 
palm of the other, and leaning forward with an air half of 
humility and half of patronage; ‘‘ quite so—quite so.” 

‘*1’ve been in a deuce of a state about it,”’ said his Lord- 
ship, ‘‘ for no end of a time, and I can’t stand it any longer.”’ 

Gabriel began to flutter a little. He began to guess. His 
first answer to the guess was, ‘ Impossible.’’ His next took 
the form of a question, ‘‘ Was it so impossible, after all +” 

“* Have you,”’ he demanded, “ fixed upon any special young 
lady, or is the desire you express a merely. general '’—— ; 

He spoke with a little drawl, pausing between each word, 
and, finding no conveniently-rounded finish to his sentence, 
he closed it with a little flourish of the hands and a nervous 
smile. 

His Lordship, who had been absorbed ir the contemplation 
of his bangles, hid them with a sudden air of shame, and 
found nothing to say for himself. 

“*T presume,”’ said Gabriel, ‘‘ that you have an actual 
object in your mind.”’ ; 

“Yes,” said Bagleigh, with an air so furtive «and shamé- 
faced that he might have been confessing to a petty larceny. 

“Was it,’ asked Gabriel, “‘ your intention to confide in 
me, or to ask my advice ?”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said Bagleigh. 

‘Well, Iam sure,”” Kenyon answered, making his voice 
and manner as genial as he could, ‘if I can be of the slightest 
assistance to you in this matter—a matter so important to 
yourself—I shall really be delighted.” 

“Shall you?” cried his Lordship, eagerly. 
of that.” : 

** Delighted,’ Gabriel replied, with a charming air of 
innocence. ‘‘ Now,’ he added, ‘‘ in what way do you think | 
can be of service ?”’ 

“ Look here,”’ said Bagleigh, with an effort, “‘I want your 
permission '’—— 

He had begun with an evident intent to declare himself at 
full; but here he floandered and broke down. 


’ 


“T am glad 
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His Lordship rode over one morning, and asked to seo Mr. Kenyon alone.—See page 23, 


‘* My permission ?’’ asked Gabriel, a little blinder than he 
need have been. But he, too, was flurried by the turn the 
interview had taken. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Bagleigh, ‘‘ that ’s where it is.’’ 

The statement was vague, yet it appeared to justify 
Gabriel's belief. 

‘*Excuse me, Bagleigh,’’ he said; ‘* but let me ask you to 
make yourself quite clear. You ask my permission to do what?’’ 

“T want to know,” said Bagleigh, desperately, ‘if you 
will let me speak to Miss Kenyon.”’ 

‘** Dod understand,” Gabriel asked him, ‘‘ that you desire 
to offer your hand to my niece ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said his Lordship, ‘that’s what I want " 

“The proposal,’ said Gabriel, ‘takes me aback a little, I 
confess,”” 


“oy 


Don’t say that, 


” 


cried Bagleigh, beseechingly. 
“ My niece,’’ said Gabriel, ‘‘ is quite a child, I have never 
yet associated her in my mind with the idea of marriage. You 
have, I suppose, fully made up your mind upon the matter ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,” 
? 


said Bagleigh. ‘I’m quite set upon it, I 
assure you,” 
* After all,’’ said Gabriel, who was becoming inured to the 
It is not 
quite unheard of that a girl of that age ©.ould have suitors.” 


‘** Not at all,’’ said his Lordship, who also began to be a 


position, ‘‘ Helen is nearly eighteen years of age. 


little more at ease now that bis mission was in part accom- 
plished. “ There was Straker, married quite a girl only a 
month or two ago, and she turncd out to have been married 
before, and to have a husband living—no end of a bad lot, 
don’t you know.”’ 


He seemed to perceive when he had spoken that the illus- 
tration was hardly germane to the case, and began to fumble 
feebly beneath his wristbands. 

The influence of the territoria] and aristocratic sentimenit 
was ulmost inadequate to Gabriel’s need, but he said nothing, 
which, all things considered, was, perhaps, the wisest thing 
for himto do. His Lordship was in the state of mind to be 
upsct by a trifle; and, having realised the idea that he was an 
ass, he permitted himself to be embarrassed by it terribly. 

‘*May I ask,’’ said Gabriel, after awhile, ‘if it is your 
Lordship’s desire that I should speak to my niece +” 

“T should be awfully obliged if you would, don’t you 
know,” returned his Lordship; and, rising, he advanced to 
shake hands. 

“You'll stay to luncheon?’ said Gabriel. 
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“Come into the smoking-room—there’s noboly there—let us haye a chat.”"—See page 26, 


“No,” returned his Lordship, with emphasis; ‘‘ not to-day. 
The fact is, I just rede over ’?—— 

‘“‘T will speak to my niece, then,” said Gabriel, smoothly, 
and will lay your Lordship’s flattering proposal before her.” 

Bagleigh got away precipitately, and at the gates «en- 
countered Douglas, who saluted him with more amiability 
than common, His Lordship, who had been hurried into pre- 
mature action by the young barrister’s presence, was not 
disposed to accept his overtures, and contented himself by a 
surly nod. 

Gabriel found no opportunity to approach his niece with 


any announcement of the honour Lord Bagleigh had laid upon 
her until late that evening. He spent the greater part of the 
day in thinking about it, and being, from the beginning, an 
egotist of the profounder sort, he surveyed it entirely in those 
aspects which concerned himself, To begin with, it was 
necessary to appreciate the position of Providence in the 
mutter, and to appreciate it fairly. If there was one thing in 
the world about which Gabriel Kenyon had come to be surer 
than another, it was that nothing happened to him without 
having a definite intention in it. Trifles assumed an appear- 
ance of first-rate importance in his eyes, and events of real 


weight in his affairs were providential tests. It was significant 
of the man and of his practised way of thinking that the 
more inflamed, irritated, and generally abnormal his conscience 
grew, the more he was inclined to believe it to be healthy. If 
ever his faithful watch-dog ceased to bark, he himself took up 
the task and barked wntil he wakened it. 

Now, in view of Lord Bagleigh’s offer for Helen’s hand, he 
began to take himself to task with much zeal as to whether he 
himself were going to reap any advantage by this unlooked-for 
cireumstance; as to whether he were getting to over-value 


this world’s goods; as to whether the influence of the 
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territorial and aristocratic sentiment were too powerful within 
him ; as to whether the proposal and its consequences were a 
cross to be carried or a temptation to be shunned. 

If it had not been for the crime of more than thirteen 
years ago, his conscience would never have grown to be so 
tender. But, apart from this, to all practical intent, the 
crime was dead and buried and forgotten. Gabriel knew well 
enoigh the effect it had had upon him, und looked upon it, so 
far as it went, as an unmixed good. But, after this lapse of 
years, it was not easy to feel that he, the present Gabriel 
Kenyon, was in any way responsible for the act of Auguste 
Moreau. Actually, in his own mind, he dissociated himself 
from that poverty-stricken and hungry criminal. Months of 
suffering and of terror, years of goodness, blemished only by 
those little peccadilloes of which the noblest may at times be 
guilty, had set him at so great a distance from his former self 
that they were quite apart. He had outlived that latest 
punishment of his crime which had developed itself in his 
affection for his niece. It is pretty evident that nothing in 
the whole inner furniture of the man was sound; but this love 
of his for the girl was as near being natural as it was possible 
for it to be. It was not terrible to him, as it had been, but 
was a sign, in his infernal juggling casuistry, that he was 
reconciled to the world, to himself, and to Heaven. 

But, indeed, this thing was certain : except for the vigilant 
watch which he kept upon his conscience (which he felt to be a 
thing in itself altogether admirable), he could long since have 
been at rest. He inflamed that monitor wilfully, and of 
malice aforethought; he kept him awake at night, and he 
sodulously poked at him in his kennel all day long. 
He was determined to be virtuous and ill at ease. He 
thought that he was the chief of sinners, and rejoiced in 
a fat humility that he should think so. He was conscious 
there was no equally worthy testimonial to grace. 

Gabriel and Douglas were alone in the drawing-room that 
evening, when dinner was announced. Gabriel was silent, 
being ovcupied with his own reflections about Lord Bagleigh’s 
proposal of the morning; and Dick was also silent, being 
oceupied by the works of love in idleness. : 

‘* Dinner is on the table, Sir,’’ said the venerable Partridge, 
appearing at the door. ; C 

Gabriel rose, and motioned Douglas to lead the way down- 
stairs. It was one of Gabriel’s boasts to be as punctual as 
Time himself, and he would allow nothing to wait for any- 
body. He manifested even towards his niece a little frosty 
displeasure when she infringed this rule of his, and, as he 
followed Douglas down the staircase, his manner was iced, and 
he wore an air of injury. 

He was searcely half-way to the dining-room, however, 
when he turned at the sound of the girl’s step behind him, and 
beheld her radiant. She paused, and made him a mock curtsey. 

‘You were getting ready to scold,’’ she said—t I knew it 
by the shape of your shoulders.’’ 

Gabriel smiled at this, and, notwithstanding his passion for 
punctuality, waited for her to approach him, and stood there 
smilin ¢ with an outstretched hand. 

Where the girl stood there was quite a bower of greenery 
and flowers, and Douglas, who stood looking up from the foot 
of the stairease, thought he had never seen so charming a 
picture as she made. It is likely enough that he was right, 
for, as has been said already, she was unusually pretty, and he 
himself was far enough in love by this time to have made a 
goddess of her, She was a trifle too saucy for a goddess at the 
moment; but, tothe young man’s mind, all moods became her, 
and he was in a ridiculous condition of charmed surprise about 
her constantly. Little changes that to anybody but a lover 
would have passed unremarked—little alterations of mood and 
expression, posture and accent, were to him so many revelations. 
There is probably no truer indication of the beginning of love 
in a young man’s mind than this. A careful observer of the 
history of the passion would probably pronounce the condition 
indispensable; and any young man who may doubt the 
quality of his own emotions is invited to apply to himself this 
test, with the assurance that he will find it an unfailing 
touchstone. 

It came into Gabriel’s mind that Bagleigh’s choice was by 
no means.a foolish one, and that the girl would do infinite 
credit to the title he offered her. He began at that moment to 
be. distinctly ambitious of it, and, as a matter of course, 
countered sharply upon his own desire by declaring that it 
would be a terrible sacrifice to part with her. He was always 
sparring with his own wishes and emotions in this way ; and, 
though he was often severely mauled in the process, he con- 
trived sometimes to win. His affection for his niece was 
strong enough to make the prospect of their parting a pain. 
His own suffering was the only salve he had learned to apply to 
conscience. And so, with his own trained faculty in that 
direction, he set to work to be deliberately tender and unhappy 
about the chance of losing Helen. Before dinner was over, he 
had so far succeeded that whatever advantage lay in the 
proposal affected her alone, whilst her well-being was to be a 
sorrow to him. 

The windows of the dining-room were open, and the 
evening sunlight flooded the lawns and gardens of the Lodge. 
Gabriel was silent, but the two young people held a fairly 
brisk conversation, talking with an appearance of ease and 
naturalness which, to an acute observer, might have worn some- 
thing of an artificial air. Their intercourse, on the surface, was 
very frank, candid, and natural; but itwas noticeable that there 
were no pauses in their talk. There was a desire to keep the 
conversational ball constantly in movement. If one allowed 
it to drop, the other picked it up and set it going again with 
a suspicious agility. This was a characteristic of any and 
every téte-d-téte they held. And Gabriel’s silence and 
abstraction—-which were unusually marked, even for him— 
seemed to leave them quite alone together this evening. They 
talked away busily, therefore, on all manner of topics ; and 
Gabriel, rousing himself now and again to listen, heard 
nothing that might not have been cried from the house-tops, 
without putting either of the young people to the blush, 
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There was nothing—there never hal beon enything from the 
beginning of their acquaintance—in their talk which verged 
upon sentiment. They might even have been accused of 
flippancy. But the young man was almost always engaged in 
inward combat with his own sentiments; and the girl was 
half-conscious of a fear, though less than half conscious of 
what th» fear might mean. 

When the meal was over, and Gabriel and his guest were 
left alone, the. elder broke his silence. Except for the 
murmured grace with which the repast was begun and ended, 
he had not spoken until this. 

“ Will you smoke your cigar alone this evening, Douglas 
he asked. ‘‘T shall be oceupied for half an hour.”’ 

He was always disposed to be ceremonious, and he bowed 
after this small speech with an exaggerated stiff courtesy. 
The young man strolled through the open windows on to the 
lawn, and there wandered to and fro in the mellow evening air 
thinking of Helen, and forgetful of the unlighted cigar between 
his lips. 

The girl was singing somewhere within the house, in a 
elear treble like a bird’s, and he stood still to leten to her. 
She was warbling the air of some simple old ballad, withovt 
its words, and had sung it already twice or thrice, when she 
stoppedin the middle of the tune, and Douglas was fam to 
finish it for himself, being one of those people to whom an 
unended tune isa thing unbearable. His own voice was not the 
most tuneful organ in the world, and he laughed at the contrast 
it made, and then, forgetting all things else, went on strolling 
up and down in the late sunlight, thinking of the girl. 

Her song had been cut short by Gabriel’s entry to the 
room. , 

“* My dear,” said Gabriel, laying a hand upon her shoulder, 
“T wish to speuk to you."’ Something of an unusual gravity 
in his manner impressed her, and she looke: at him attentively. 
“T wish you,’ he continued, ‘‘to weigh what I shall say to 
you before answering it. Sit down.’’ 

He placed a chair for her, and, when she had seated herself, 
he walked wp and down before her, with bent head and hands 
clasped behind him; she resting her hands lightly folded in 
her lap, and following him with her eyes. His exordium, and 
his gravity combined with it, awoke her interest. She was 
even a little afraid. 

‘You are eighteen years of age im six or seven weeks’ 
time, my dear,’’ he said, pausing before her and raising his 
eyes to her face. ‘* You are growing to be a woman.”’ 

Her only answer to this was given in a little half- 
embarrassed laugh; and he betook himself to his promenade 
again. 

“Thad a visit this morning,’’ he went on, casting a side- 
long glance upon her, ‘‘from my estimable young friend, Lord 
Bagleigh.”’ 

She unclasped her hands with,a quick, nervous movement, 
but immediately returned to her old attitude; and Gabricl, 
without in the least knowing why, felt the slight gesture to be 
disconcerting. 

“Lord Bagleigh,’’ he pursued, still marching up and 
down, ‘tis a young man of exceptional position. He is a 
young man who conceals beneath an exterior of carelessness 
many admirable qualities and a nature of much warmth and 
goodness.”’ 

Outside, the light, though softened, was still clear. But 
in this curtained room the air was dim. Gabriel’s glance at 
his niece’s face had told him nothing; but the girl had gone 
suddenly quite pale, and her hands clenched each other 
tightly. She would have had little of that penetration which 
is known to characterise her sex, if she had not guessed by this 
time what was coming. It was her first experience, and she 
was a good deal agitated by it. 

“The object of Lord Bagleigh’s visit to me this morning,” 
Gabriel went on; ‘‘ was to make a formal application for your 
hand in marriagé.’”’ 

And here he experienced a surprise. Perhaps that growth. 
towards womanhood with which he had only that morning 
begun to credit his niece was further advanced than he had 
fancied. Perhaps circumstances, of which he had been too 
blind and self-observant to take cognisance, might have helped 
it in these later weeks to a quick development. Perhaps the 
mere fact of finding herself on ground which, in virtue of her 
sex, was native to her, gave her a strength and decision she 
had never felt before. 

‘*T am very much obliged to Lord Bagleigh,” she said, 
‘** but you must ask him never to say anything more of this.”’ 

‘“My dear,’’ began Gabricl, drawing his hands from 
behind him and taking one of hers, ‘‘ consider.” 

‘There is nothing ta consider,” she responded ; ‘TI could 
never think of marrying Lord Bagleigh.”’ 

Until that moment Gabriel had never felt conscious of a 
will of his own in respect to his niece’s conduct. She had 
never in anything opposed him, and he could not, all at once, 
realise the belief that she would actually oppose him here. 

“You must not look at this matter like a child, my dear.” 

He spoke with that suave superiority of age which is, 
perhaps, in matters of th‘s sort, one of the most troublesome 
things youth has to bear. 

‘Lord Bagleigh is a young man who does very well to. 
laugh at,’’ interjected Miss Helen. Gabriel regarded her 
angrily. ‘‘Uncle,’’ said the girl, slipping one arm about his 
neck, *‘ you do not wish me to marry Lord Bagleigh ?”’ 

Her caresses were extremely rare, and the appeal and the 
caress together half disarmed him. iad 

‘““T want you,” he answered, guarding himself against 
himself, and growing a little querulous in doing it, ‘* | want 
you to look seriousiy at this proposal, and not to throw it on 
one side as if it were a toy, and you a wilful child.” 

“Very well, dear,” she answered. ‘‘ How long shall I 
take to think of it?”’ 

“‘T don’t like your tone, my dear,’’ said Gabriel; ‘‘I don't 
like your tone at all. Young men have hearts, my dear. A 
proposal of this kind is a serious thing, and is to be taken 
seriously.’’ 
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“I take it very seriously indeed,”’ his niece answered. *‘H, 
for form’s sake, you ask me to think of it, I will take as long 
as you please, and think of it as often as I can.”’ 

““You mean to say, then,’’ he answered, in some heat of 
anger, ‘‘ that, however long you may take to think of this, 
you will not change your mind about it?’’ 

His tone and manner surprised her. They had never been 
in opposition until now, and, indeed, she had hardly ever 
found herself opposed to anybody. 

‘“T cannot change my mind,’’ she said. 

“Take a week to think of it,’’ Gabriel answered, fearful of 
pressing her too hard at once. ‘Give me your answer in a 
week—not now.” 

“Very well, dear,’’ she answered, drawing herself away 
from hin. 

The interview ended there, and Helen retired to her own 
room, a little bower of a place which overlooked the gardens. 
It had been her mother’s favourite retiring-room ; anda good 
many of her girlish treasures were still to be seen there—old- 
fashioned little boxes decorated with sea-shells, daguerreotypes 
of schoolfellows (whose features were so faded that they were 
only to be seen when the silver-plate was held aslint), birthday 
books and swammcr aunuals, with faded flowers pressed between 
the leaves. Standing at the open window, she saw Douglas 
still lounging lonely to and fro upon the lawn beneath. He 
looked up suddenly and brightly, as though her presence had 
actually touched him. 

““Good-night, Mr. Douglas,’? she said, nodding to him 
through the open window. 

‘“‘Good-night, Miss Kenyon,’? he answered, raising his 
hat, and looking up to her. 

At this moment Gabriel re-entered the dining-room, and it 
was then for the first time that he actually realised that his 
guest was a young man, his niece a young woman, and he 
himself the least guarded of tacticians. 


XIV. 

Douglas, happily unconscious of Gabriel's discovery, stood 
looking up at the little figure above him, until Helen, with a 
final nod and a smile, drew down the window, and disappeared. 
Then, not noticing Gabriel in the dim twilight of the dining- 
room, Dick turned away and strolled until he reached the gravel 
drive, and, pursuing this, came to the gates. He stood there, 
thinking of Helen, and nothing but Helen, until the sound of 
a footstep awoke him from his reverie. He turned, and saw a 
small boy, who wore a kind of half uniform, and carried a 
leather satchel. 

“Tf you please, Sir,’ piped the boy, 
Douglas ?’” 

“Tam Mr. Douglas.” 

The boy produced a telegram addressed to ‘ Richard 
Douglas, Esquire, the Lodge, Perry Haughton.” 

Whilst Douglas broke the envelope, the boy was making off. 

“Wait a moment,’’ said Dick, ‘‘I may have to send an 
answer.”’ 

A glance at the telegram showed him that it came from 
Major Morton, and that it invited him to meet the Major at 
the railway station at half-past six that evening. ‘The boy 
stood with so strongly marked an air of guilt upon him that 
the recipient of the message was at once assured that it was by 
his unassisted agency that the telegram had been delayed. 

‘* Received here,’’ said the form, “ at 5.13.” 

‘‘ How is it,’’ Douglas asked, severely, ‘‘ that you have 
taken three hours to bring this telegram from the post- 
office ?”’ 

“There aint no telegraph at the post-office,” said the 
boy, defending himself obliquely, after the manner of his 


“are you Mr. 


' kind—“ the telegraph’s at the railway station.” 


“This,’’ said Dick, with an added severity, ‘is an evasion — 
the merest of evasions. How is it that you did not bring this 
telegram three hours ago?’’ The right toc, the right knee, 
and the knuckles of the criminal’s right hand bore the marks 
of a clayey soil. ‘‘ You have been stopping to play at marbles, 
you young villain!’’ said the barrister. This swift detection of 
the particular crime of which he had been guilty was 
incomprehensible to the defaulter. ‘‘ You will live,” said 
Douglas, assuming a judicial air, ‘to be hanged. How do 
you know, Sir, that the fate of empires may not tremble in 
the balance whilst you engage in frivolous pursuits, and 
waste the time and unprofitably absorb the revenues of the 
State?” 

At this, the small boy, whose conscience was already too 
heavily burdened, began to weep with so doleful a vigour that 
Douglas destroyed the value of the moral lesson he had striven 
to enforce upon him by the gift of an undeserved sixpence, 
and bade him go about his business. 

“Tf you please, Sir,” said the small boy, then, “ a gent was 
asking for you at the railway station.” 

‘When ?’? Douglas demanded. 

‘He came down by the six-thirty, Sir,” said the small boy, 
‘from London, and he asked the station-master if he could 
say if Mr. Douglas was in Perry Haughton. The station- 
master said as he believed you was, Sir; and the gent said as 
if you come to the railway station later on, he ’d gone to the 
hotel, Sir.”’ 

Douglas, dismissing the messenger, walked towards the 
hotel, wondering what might have induced the Major to visit 
him. Arrived there, he was in the act of inquiring at the bar, 
when the Major himself rose from the corner of the apart- 
ment and approached him. The two shook hands, Douglas 
with a pleased warmth and the Major with an odd kind of 
doggedness. ‘ 

“What ’s the matter ?’’ Douglas asked him. 

“T thought,”’ said the Major, ‘‘that I’d run down and 
have a look at you. Come into the smoking-room—there ’s 
nobody there—let us have a chat.”” 

The old campaigner’s manner was curious, and his com- 
panion was impressed by it with the idea that some business of 
importance had led him here. y ‘ : 

Save for themselves, the smoking-room was empty. 
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“What is it?’? Douglas asked, when he found that they 
were alone. 

The Major set down the glass he had carried from the bar, 
and dropped into a seat with an unsuccessful pretence of 
friendly commonplace. 

“IT thought,”? he said, “I ’d just run down and have a 
look at you.” 

There was nothing in this that need have surprised 
Douglas; but the Major’s air and manner were at variance 
with the purport of his words. 

“Are you quite sure there is nothing wrong, old man?’? 
Dick asked him. 

“TI don’t know how you can expect anybody to be sure of 
that,”’ replied the Major. 

‘Look here, Morton,’’ said Dick, ‘if you have anything 
to say tome, don’t break it. Of all the devices for doubling 
the forces of misfortune, that is the most successful. You 
look like a bearer of bad news. If you are, give it me at 
once, with no beating about the bush.’’ 

‘‘ My dear Dick,’ responded the Major, ‘I am the bearer 
of no news at all. I have absolutely nothing to tell you, 
except that T wanted to see you, and that I am here.’ 

Morton had contrived, in the course of his journey, tu 
reach the conclusion that he had been started upon a false 
errand, and he had resolved to say nothing at all about the 
original object of his journey. His protest was quite enough 
for Douglas; and, in a minute or two, they were chatting 
gaily about trifles. 

‘T am getting back,”’ said the Major, “into a good opinion 
of my felow-men. Did I ever speak to you about my grand- 
mother’s second cousin, my great-aunt Maria ?”’ 

““Never,’’ answered Douglas. 

“T call her my great-aunt Maria,’’ said the Major, “by 
way of simplifying things. The wlationship-i is distant; but I 
have always been a favourite of the old lady’s, and she has 
announced her intention of leaving me a somewhat consider- 
able sum of money. The intention has been announced for a 
long time, but now the poor old lady is very frail and old, and 
it seems likely to be fulfilled. I mention this,” the Major 
added, ‘‘because it will explain to you how I came to be 
dining the other night at the same table with so respectable a 
personage as your host's solicitor. I mentioned your name, 
said I had heard of him through you, and spoke of you much 
more highly than you deserve. To my surprise, he also spoke 
much more highly of you than you deserve, and he told me 
that you were likely to do extremely well.”’ 

Dick laughed, and put the subject by. 

“Tt is not in mortals to deserve success,’’ he answered ; 
“but we'll do what we can—Sempronius. It is pleasanter 
out of doors than here,’? he added; ‘‘let us have a stroll 
together.’’ 

They went out into the quiet of the village street, arm-in- 
arm. The latest lingering glow of twilight still hung in the 
higher skies, and all the sounds of village life that reached their 
ears had a tranquil clearness in their tone. They chatted in 
subdued voices, as if there were a something sacred in the quiet 
of the time, and they feared to break upon it. 

Between the narrow ribbon of a foot-path and the broader 
strip of horse-road, when they were once outside the straggling 
double line of houses, there lay a broad band of turf; and 
walking noiselessly along this they were both suddenly 
startled by a loud ejaculation. 

“* Sacré nom du diable !*” 

Twenty yards in front, a little lonely man had pursued the 
same road with them since they had left the hotel. He was 
half hidden in the obscurity of the evening, and, with his hands 
thrust into his trousers pockets, and bent head, had lounged 
on altogether unregarded.. He was met at the bend of the 
lane by another shadowy figure ; and this new-comer was the 
author of the exclamation. 

“What!” said the little man, looking up, and speaking 1 in 
English-sounding French, ‘‘ You here !”” 

** Behold me !’’ said the other, in a croaking triumph. 

The Major drew his companion from the strip of turf into 
the horse-road ; and when their steps became audible, the two 
who had just encountered each other turned swiftly, looked 
towards them, and, as if by one impulse, moved away. 

“ Major,’’ said Douglas, ‘‘ that was little Sullivan.” 

‘$I thought so,’’ said the Major. 

“Tam sure of it,’’ said Dick. 
What is he doing here, I wonder ?”’ 

“What a tiny bit of a world it is !’’ said the Major. ‘ One is 
always running unexpectedly against people one knows.” 

It was noticeable that from this point the Major's flow of 
spirits became fitful. Sometimes he talked with a hectic gaiety 
for a minute or two, and then would sink into silence, leaving 
a sentence incomplete, 

‘‘Major,’’ said Dick, coupling this with his friend’s odd 
demeanour at their meeting, ‘‘what’s the matter with you? 
Tell me. There i is something on your mind.”’ 

“There are many things upon my mind,’’ replied the 
Major; ‘but, upon my word of honour, I have nothing to 
tell you that it at all concerns m2 in the slightest degree to tell.” 

With this assurance Dick was fain to be contented; and 
they had fallen to talk once more upon indifferent topics when 
Mr. Kenyon, with his habitual stoop and his hands twined 
behind him, appeared in the roadway, and threw a friendly 
greeting to his guest. 

Since the moment, now nearly an hour ago, when Gabriel's 
eyes had been suddenly opened to the possibilities of Douglas’s 
presence in his house, he had given himself up to reflections 
on the best means of getting quit of him. We was still in 
conscience bound to do what he could for the young gentle- 
man’s advancement, and was quite resolved to acquit himself 
to admiration; but he was not bound to make matrimonial 
chances for him, to his own disadvantage. He knew nothing 
of what was growing up in the young fellow’s mind, or of 
what might be growing up in the girl’s; he only recognised a 
possibility which had hitherto remained unseen, and was on his 
guard against it, 


“*T knew his voice at once. 


Since it would be immoral to pretend business for the sake 
of shortening Douglas’s visit, he had resolved to create 
business which would take himself and Helen away. He 
needed a day or two to put his invention into practice, and in 
the meantime it was natural to seem unusually friendly with 
his guest in order that he might have the better show of 
reluctance in parting from him when the time came. His 
greeting, therefore, was unusually warm and cordial, and he 
stopped short in the laue to exchange a genial word or two. 

“My friend, Major Morton, Mr. Kenyon,”’ said Douglas. 

Gabriel shook hands with Major Morton, and was a little 
effusive in his pleasure at meeting any friend of his dear and 
valued young friend. 

The Major, with the memory of Sullivan's story of that 
afternoon still heavy on him, was not effusive. 

‘* Is Major Morton visiting in the neighbourhood ?’’ Gabriel 
asked. 

““We are old friends,’’ said Dick, ‘‘and he ran down to 
seem.” 

“Pray, Sir 
with me.” 

“Thank you,’’ said the 
back to town to-morrow.” 

Gabriel was pressing. A friend of Mr. Douglas's, staying 
at Perry Haughton, must not rest outside his walls. He was 
so yery warm and genial about it that, without giving some 
actual reason for refusal, Morton felt that refusal was scarcely 
possible. 

Mr. Kenyon dispatched a man ‘to the hotel for the Major's 
belongings, and the three walked to the Lodge together. 

It is probable that Mr. Kenyon imagined himself to have 
secured a curious guest in the person of Major Morton. ‘That 
gentleman had next to nothing to say for himself, but sat for 
the most part in absolute silence, watching his host. Gabriel 
became aware that he was the object of the new-comer’s con- 
stant and careful scrutiny ; and, in his own keen and furtive 
way, he returned it. The battle (for in a little while it resolved 
itself to that) was unequal. The Major, bemg caught in the 
act of watching Gabriel, continued to watch him as though 
he had not been detected. Gabriel's glance being met by the 
Major, slid away instantly, and made many furtive approaches 
towards him before it dared again to dwell upon his face. 

When a man keeps a skeleton of Gabriel’s sort in the 
cupboard, he is likely to be suspicious of other men’s know- 
ledge of it, or their suspicion of its existence. "There was no 
reason to suspect the new-comer of anything, no reason im the 
world to suppose that he knew anything to Gabriel's dis- 
advantage. But the discovered criminal is happy compared 
with the criminal undiscovered ; and the guest’s cold glance 
and brief replies played havoc with the host's nerves. 

Douglas, who had never seen his old companion in the 
society of his social equals, set his curious bearing down to 
shyness: though he could hardly reconcile this theory with 
what he knew of Morton’s character and career. 

Up to now, the Major had only heard of Mr. Kenyon. Dick 
had been enthusiastic about his goodness—had chronicled his 
benefactions to the village, his leniency as a magistrate, his 
long-suffering and generosity as a landlord. ‘The Major, who 
was by nature, belief, and practice a physiognomist, looked in 
Kenyon’s countenance for a sign of the qualities he had heard 
attributed to him, and looked in vain. The man had suffered, 
and had suffered profoundly. ‘That was evident. | But, to the 
observer’s mind, he had suffered selfishly; and his face con- 
fessed him capable of an egotism which might be more than 
ordinarily cruel. 

Partly in pursuance of the resolve he had arrived at an hour 
or two before, and partly to conciliate this cold and watchful 
guest’s opinion, Gabricl laid himself out to play the part of 
the cordial and amiable host. He took observant notice of the 
tint of his visitor’s nose; and, though he had a constitutional 
dislike to a toper, he was willing to play upon what he supposed 
to be a foible. He produced a bottle of a certain wonderful 
old claret ; but the Major only sipped at his glass, and was 


.’’ eried Gabriel, “ whilst you stay here, stay 


Major, rather coolly, ** but I ge 


. politely but stonily unsusceptible of pressure. 


How far his opinions were influenced by the story he had 
heard, it might be difficult to say; but it is pretty certain 
that he would have mot Kenyou with a frank dislike on what- 
ever ground, and under what circumstances soever, they had 
encountered each other. As it was, the story, to the Major's 
mind, looked as though it might be true. Sullivan was here, 
and being here had a purpose. The man he had met in the 
lane was Peltzer, for a thousand pounds! It was hard to 
accept the hospitality held out to him under such conditions. 
The best he could do was to hold himself in a frozen state of 
non-committal, and to get away as soon as might be. He had 
resolved quite a long time ago—it seemed almost from the 
beginning of his jowney—that he had no right to burden 
Douglas with a knowledge of Sullivan’s tale. But, if the tale 
were true, and Peltzer were actually here, the blow must fall 
soon, and in the contemplation of that possibility, the Major 
was at once curious and disturbed. 

“Tf IT may be excused, I will leave you and your friend to 
your devices,’’ said Kenyon, when he had spent an uncom- 
fortable half hour with his guests. ‘* You know my ways. I 
am an early riser, Major Morton ; and to be an early riser, one 
must retire early.” 

He shook hands with a*rather overdone affestation of 
geniality, and went away to his own room, 

It happens, oftener than most people are disposed to 


' imagine, that the mental atmosphere which ore man carries 


about with him is communicated to another. Gabriel hid not 
been so disturbed for many ycars as he was to-night. ‘The 
coll air of suspicion surrounded him and chilled him, though 
not a word had been spoken, and there was nothing tangible to 
rest a fear upon. Until to-night he had novcr been in the 
neighbourhood of suspicion, and. voiceless as it was, it reached 
him. A heavy scnse of impending mischief hung upon him, 
and he tried to shake it off in vain. Te reasoned with him- 
self, but presentiments are outside the range of reason, nid 


. for a little while he fell into a sort of waking nightmare. Tuc 


- the sleeper was repeated. 
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mood wore itself out, and before he had been an hour alone 
he was facrly tranquil and sclf-possessed again. But his night 
was broken by dreams, and from some prodigious distance a 
threatening hand seemed to approach him with such an awful 
slowness that it seemed as if a very cternity of time must pass 
before it reached him, though its grasp could hardly be mors 
creadful than the fear of it. 

Dick and the Major sat and chatted until near midnight, 
when they also ret red. Morton had contrive, after Gabricl’s 
disappearance, to rega’n his customary manner, and so well 
succeeded in disguisng h‘s discomforts that his companion 
had no suspicion of them. But when he reachel the bed- 
room which had been assigned to him for the night, he threw 
open the window, and, leaning out with his arms upon the sill, 
he surrendered himself to thoughts and fancies which were by 
no means agreeable. The night, though dark (for the moon had 
not yet risen), was warm and richly perfumed ; and the Major, 
kneeling upon a chair before the window, and leaning with 
head and shoulders in the open air, fell in the midst of his 
perplexities into a doze. His perplexities accompanied him, 
and under the impression that he was thinking them out with 
exceeding perspicacity, he dropped into a profound slumber, 
which he endured for an hour or so. 

He awoke suddenly at a rustling sound, and being one of 
those who pass from sleeping to waking at a bound (as most 
mendo who have been accustomed to dangerousand adventurous 
lives), he was in full possession of all his faculties in an instant. 
The moon by this time had risen. For half a score of yards, 
or thereabouts, the shadow of the house lay dark before him ; 
but beyond that space everything was illumined. He saw but 
dimly at first, but when he had searched for and had found his 
eye-glass, he discovered, not far beyond the broad line of 
shadow cast by the building, the figure of a man who stood 
half hidden behind a laurel-bush. 

This figure, without actually crouching, stooped a little, as 
though the man had an instinct to make himself small, to 
escape the chance of observation. Just as Morton sighted the 
min, he moved, and the rustling sound which had awakened 
The laurel now obscured him 
altogether, and the Major waited for a full half minute before 
he again caught sight of him. He felt that he had no need to 
be profoundly suspicious by nature to attribute to this person 
some intent not altogether honest. If he had been familiar 
with the house, he would probably have descended, and have, 
at least, attempted a capture. But, as it was, he could think 
of nothing better than to address the suspicious stranger. He 
did this ina mildly conversational tone, which was almost 
conciliatory in its blandness. 

“Hullo! You there!’’ said the Major. 
little game, Sir?” 

The man cast a startled glance in his direction; and, 
turning, ran like the wind. He sped so wildly that his haste 
betrayed him ; and in crashing through a iine of rhododendrons 
he tangled his feet, and fell heavily; but recovering himself, 
he raced on again until he reached the wall, which he mounted 
with great agility, and, dropping on the other side, dis- 
appeared from view. The Major heard his racing footsteps in 
the lane, and listened until they died away in the distance. 

This small episode discomfited him curiously, for he could 
not rid himself of the belief that he had recognised the man 
whom he had seen, but for an instant, that evening in colloquy 
with Sullivan. 


‘What is your 


eee. 

There are thousands of passably brave people who are experi- 
mentally aware that fears which are barely supportable in the 
night-time, vanish with the coming of the day. When Gabricl 
Kenyon awoke, at the entrance of his quiet and well-conditioned 
servant, and the man drew aside the curtains and pulled up 
the blinds, the warm summer sunlight, already ly:ug broadcast 
about the landscape, seemed at once to banish the troubles 
which had haunted him in sleep. The cause of his fears had 
been altogether too shadowy to endure ; and, as he dressed, he 
wondered a little at himself for having been touched by it 
at all. 

’ Ina little while his thoughts passed to what seemed a more 
substantial trouble. It was not strange that, with the 
abnormal training he had given himself, he should have 
grown profoundly superstitious. It had been a habit with him, 
in the days when he wus first becoming persuaded of his own 
regeneration and pardon, to make the decision of his puppet 
Providence hang upon any little trifle. The unexpected sub- 
mission of a quarrelsome tenant with a turn for litigation— 
the passing of a cloud from the landscape —the very flight of a 
bird from a bough—and a thousand other things as little 
bearing on his case, had been accepted by him as omens. In 
his more nervous times, he played, as it were, at pitch and toss 
for his own soul; and, in the practice of the sortes (which was 
a favourite occupation of his) was elevated or depressed by 
the text he fell upon. And now he made the question of 
Lord Bagleigh’s proposal to Helen, and her acceptance or 
non-ac-eptance of it, a test. If he were really and truly 
pardoned, Helen would consent; if he were not really and 
truly pardoned, but were yet in the gall of bitterness and the 
bond of iniquity, her refusal would be a sign to him. 

He had played this self-tormenting ganic with everything 
that happenel to him for years. He had put his doubts to 
the touch, finally and decisively, a hundred thousand times, 
at a moderate computation, in this wise; but, though they 
were always going to be settled for good aad all, they had for 
a long tims refused to be laid by this or any other process he 
could discover. As lie gradually ceased to suffer, he 
ceased to repent; for in such a nature what is cailed 
repentance is but dislike of pain, ptire and simple. He had 
been able readily to forgive himoclf, and, having forgiven 
himself, had been able to believe that he was forgiven. But 
even when he had settled down into his own most stolid and 
fixed self-approval, he was liable to be shaken from it at any 
moment by any and every little wind of cireumstance. It was 
half-a-dozen years since his balance had been so completely 
disarranged as it began to be now. The fear of detection from 
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“Oh! IT say, come, look here, you know,” said Lord Bagleigh, “this is pitching it too strong.”—See page 30, 


outside had been absurd, but it had left him newly prone to 
his old spiritual qualms. 

In his inmost heart he was rather relieved to have come to 
this conclusion about the Bagleigh episode, because he desired 
the match; and his new view of the proposal left him conscience- 
free to do his best in order to secure it. 

To unravel and to reel up into orderly narrative the 
spider’s-web sophistries he constantly and hourly spun for 
himself would be tedious, if it were possible; but this much 
may be taken as an indication. 

It was his habit in fine weather to walk for half an hour 
before breakfast, and this exercise was generally taken in his 
own grounds. This morning, being wishful to be left alone 
with his thoughts, he passed through the gate and walked 
towards the village, where an occasional nod of urbane con- 
descension was all that was expected of him in the way of 
social intercourse. 

It may have been an active factor in the formation of the 
local opinion about him that he permitted himself none of 
those relaxations in attire which are customary with English 
gentlemen. Nobody had ever seen Mr. Kenyon, since he 
took up his residence at the Lodge, in morning tweeds. The 
local rustic imagination would have failed to picture him as he 
would have appeared in a round hat and a shooting-jacket. 
He was invariably dressed in black. A frock coat, cut 
somewhat long, in a rather antique but prodigiously 
respectable style; a glossy-hat, rather unusually broad in the 
brim, and having something of an ecclesiastical, or even 
episcopal, suggestion in its form; high collars, of the shape 
which had been fashionable in his youth; a satin stock, the 
shining buckle of which showed behind his neck as he stooped 
in walking; black gloves, which were always tight and new 
and glossy—all these things, in conjunction with his staid walk 
and the studied deliberation and suavity of his address, helped 
to mark him in the minds of his less important neighbours. 
They indicated respectability of the highest and solidest sort ; 
they even indicated goodness, 


He was getting on in years now, and, what with his age 
and his troubles, his hair had grown to a silver whiteness. 
His scrupulously-shaven face had a delicate but not unhealthy 
pallor. He walked slowly, with his hands behind his back, 
or held in front of him as he toyed with his gold-rimmed 
pincenez. It would be hard to picture a more respectable 
figure than he presented as he passed slowly down the village 
street, returning here and there the salutations with which he 
was greeted. 

Auguste Moreau had never seemed more profoundly and 
securely buried than at the hour which heralded his resurrection. 

At the doorway of the village hotel, Mr. Kenyon discerned 
a stranger of unmistakably foreign aspect. He was dressed 
coursely and cheaply, and hg carried his fineries.with an almost 
ferocious swagger. Mr. Kenyon gave him a condescendingly 
polite ‘Good morning,’* being always willing to impress by 
his urbanity. The foreign stranger raised his hat, and 
responded to his salutation with a marked accent. Gabriel 
passed on, not displeased at the impression his aspect had 
evidently produced upon the foreign person. Gustave Peltzer 
stared after him, and no more associated him with Auguste 
Moreau than with the man in the moon. But a small bald 
man, who stood bare-headed within the doorway, felt the 
palms of his hands suddenly hot and moist, and rubbed them 
together with a feeble groan as the unconscious quarry and 
the unrecognising huntsman saluted each other. 

“*What ails you, mon bon ?”’ cried the swaggering foreigner, 
turning at the sound, and looking in at the doorway. 

** Rien,” responded the poor Sullivan, miserably, “ ricn de 
tout.” 

‘Order for me,’’ said Peltzer, “a little glass of brandy, 
and pay for it. It is well you came here. This scoundrel of 
a patron here demands to be paid for all things before they 
are served, because I am without baggage. By-and-by, my 
friend, I will affront him with the sight of more money than 
he ever saw before.”’ 

Sullivan rubbed his baldness pensively, waggled his head, 






































Mr, Kenyon gaye him a condescendingly polite “Good morning,” 








and tried to smile; but his attempt to recall his old self was a 
failure, and he went off dismally to order the brandy the 
imperious Peltzer had demanded. 

Meanwhile, Gabriel pursued his way in the odour of 
respectability, and savoured with an even unusual relish the 
marks of respect and consideration with which he was greeted. 
Ile pondered as he went, and dwelt particularly on the folly 
of which he had been guilty in throwing an inviting and 
attractive young man so prominently in the way cf an impro:- 
sionable girl. It would, no doubt, have been possible to 
dismiss Douglas ; but he matured the plan by which, without 
departing in any way from the strictest line of veracity, he 
could enable himself in the course of a day or two to announce 
imperative business which would take himself and Helen away 
from Perry Haughton, and he promised himself that until the 
girl should be safely married she should be no more placed in 
the way of ineligible young gentlemen. The thing became 
of infinite importance to him, for nothing less than success 
with Bagleigh and with Helen could convince him of his own 
safety. The fact that he had in like mamer been convinced 
of his safety beforehand, and convinced of the impossibility 
of safety, had no weight with him. His tests had always 
been, by virtue of that power of self-deception which made him 
what he was, matters of the most urgent moment with him. 

With all his thoughts to absorb him, he was not less 
punctual than usual. H2 appeared at the breakfast-table at 
the stroke of nine, and took his seat there. Douglas had 
alreatly introduced the Major to Helen, and the quartette sat 
down in a rather unsocial silence. Morton was still exercised 
by his own particular problem. Douglas was a little’ puzzled 
and disturbed by his old comrade’s manner. Gabriel was 
sunk deep in the consideration of his test and its chances ; 
and Helen was thus left with nobody to talk to her who did 
not give her cross questions or crooked auswers. 

In the middle of the repast, the venerable Partridge 
toddled in with the post-bag. Gabriel unlocked it, dis- 
covered there two or three letters addressed to his niece 
and one to Douglas, together with some ten or a dozen 
directed to himself. He threw these down, after sorting 
them from the others, and the Major, on whose side of the 
table he laid them, saw at the top of the little pile the 
broad superscription of Sullivan's letter. It fascinated 
him, and his talk begau to go altogether at random. In 
answer to Douglas, he said one or two things so mani- 
festly inappropriate and absurd, that even Gabriel came 
out of his preoccupation to stare at him. 

The Major noticed the sensation he produced, and 
made a strenous effort to command himself. 

Kenyon showed no disposition to hurry over the read- 
ing of his correspondence. He pushed the letters about 
with the tips of his fingers, looking idly at the address of 
one and the seal of another, and then contined his 
breakfast. 

Sullivan’s letter was now more than half-way hidden 
from the Major’s gaze, but whether he looked at it or 
no, he was forced to read its contents over and over 
again, and the very flourishes of the capitals and finals 
were clearly before him. 

Tt seemed an age before Gabriel had finished his 
frugal breakfast; but at last he rose, took up his letters 
in both hands, nodded round in a casual manner, and 
withdrew, to the Major’s momentary but prodigious 
relief, to the library. 

Here he seated himself at a knee-table which stood 
in the recess of a bow-window looking upon the lawn. 
He laid the letters down before him, and, drumming on 
the table with his fingers, sat thinking out the Bagleigh 
Providence test until he had brought himself to believe 
that he was fairly certain of success in it. Then he 
began to open his letters, turning each one round before 
he broke the envelope, and making elaborate use of his 
delicate fingers in the manipulation of them. Sullivan’s 
epistle lay about half-way down. The plain blue busincss 
envelope and the broad clerk-like handwriting naturally 
told him nothing. He opened the letter with no sense 
of premonition of its contents ; but the first words upon 
which his eye lighted brought him to his feet. He stood 
for a moment quite dazed and sick, and slowly and 
automatically re-seating himself, he tried to read. He 
had so far seen nothing but the name of his cousin 














“Are you the person who addressed me yesterday, signing himself 
Cyrus Sullivan?” 
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Robert’s murderer, and, what with the sick singing in his head, 
the sudden film before his eyes, and the way in which the papcr 
shook in his trembling fingers, he could make out nothing more. 
At last he held the Ictter resolutely down upon the desk 


before him with both hands, and, poring on it with 
dreadful eagerness, mastered its contents. His face was 
of the colour of lead, and he began to quake from 
head to fcot, as though he had been struck suddenly 
with palsy. ° 

Horribly as the letter affected him, he secmed ,~_ 4 
at first to have no comprehension of it. H2» ‘eee, 
was like a man hit by a bludgeon, who a 
is too much stunned to know for 
the moment what has happened 
to him. But when the first 
ghastly terror of the 
shock had passed 
away, he re-read 
the letter, 





“T could never marry Lord Bagleigh,” answered Helen. 
“Ts there anybody, dear, whom you could marry, if he asked you?” said Gabriel.—See page 33, 


and saw that his dead-and-buried secret was alive 
and abroad again. When once his mind began to 


clear, he grappled with the phantom desperately, and 
struggled with it with all his might. The letter, in spite 
of its purposed ambiguity, was clearer than the day. His 
identity with Auguste Moreau was known. Moreau’s crime 
was known. 

But the letter offered help. Since the Major had read it, 
Sullivan had added a postscript to the effect that, if it were 
worth Mr. Kenyon’s while to see him, he would be found, 
at the time at which this letter would be delivered, at the 
village hotel. ‘There could be no object in the writer's 
mind in this, thought Gabriel, but the levying of 
black-mail. Well, there was little in the way of black-mail 
which he was not prepared to pay... He knew that he could 
be forced to part with anything rather than have his seerct 
known. 

He had scarcely come to this conclusion, when a sort of 
blind, wild, fighting instinct welled up in him, and surprised 
him by its vigour and intensity. He would yield what must 
needs be yielded; but he would save himself at any hazard, 
and at least he would face this phantom fighting. To a man 
agitated by such thoughts as these, physical motion was a 
necessity; and he paced up and down the room until his 
quickened pulses and his unexpected fighting instinct so 
inspired him that he was able to sit downand write. The 
handwriting was hurried and disordered, and had little 
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| resemblance to his usual characters, which 
i were, peculiarly small, neat, and cruel. 
t) In effect, the letter briefly in- 
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quillity, and then, ringing the bell, directed the man who 
answered it to the Railway Arms, with instructions to ask 
for an immediate answer. ‘The servant took the letter, 
noticing nothing unusual in his employer's demeanour; and 
Gabriel, walking up and down th> library, resigned himself to 
wait. 

Conscience, naturally enough, was altogether dormant, 
and lay quiet. She had no voice in this matter. Here was a 
real danger to be faced—a danger which could only be con- 
fronted with a real weapon in the hand. 

Whilst he waited, he shot conjecture far and wide. Who 
was the man who threatened him? How had he come to know 
anything which should enable him to threaten? And why 
had he himself been allowed to live all these years in prosperity 
and peace? None of these questions were answerable until 
the man appeared; but they kept up a clamour of anguished 
astonishment within him, and were as exigent as the very 
desire of safety itself. 

He walked faster and faster wp and down the room in 
his excitement, and the motion gave him courage. It was 
all so long ago. He was so firmly established in respectability. 
He had for years borne a character so unblemished that 
the idea of charging him with such a crime must needs seem 
preposterous. He got up within his own mind a sort of 
blustering disdain at it. Was it possible that a man of his 
position, of his family, of his reputation for goodness, could be 
assailed by such a charge? Then this high - soaring 
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braggadocio was pierced through and through with fear, and 
fell to the ground like lead. What had been, had been. The 
thing was done; there was no undoing it. If it were proved 
against lim, if it could be proved against him, in spite of lis 
repentance, in spite of the sanctity and benevolence of his 
life, in spite of that charming understanding with Providence 
that he had long arrived at, he would be tried, sentenced, and 
hanged—he, Gabriel Kenyon. 

When he had reached to this conclusion, and had begun 
to feel a hysteric rebellion at it as being altogether unjust and 
horrible, the man whom he had dispatched to the Railway 
Arms returned to say that the person who had been sent for 
was in attendance. 

‘Let him come in when I ring,’’ said Gabriel. The walls 
of his body seemed to surround a vacuum, and he was cold, 
and a little inclined to be sick. He was an abstemious man, 
as a rule, but he longed for a stimulant, and nothing kept him 
back from calling for it but the knowledge that the summons 
would bring in his visitor. He made a prodigious effort to 
recover his self-control, and, having drawn his chair away froni 
the elear light of the window, he sank into it, and laid a hand 
upon the bell-pull. He sat thus for a minute before he found 
courage to ring, and when at last he did so he sounded an 
unusually agitated and noisy peal. This brought in Mr. 
Sullivan, who advanced a few steps into the room and there 
paused, looking much less like a man who was about to accuse 
another than a man about to be accused. 

Gabriel, fixing his gold-rimmed pincenez with the 
trembling fingers of both hands, looked up at him, seeing 
nothing except that the man was there. What manner of man 
it was, his eyes refused to tell him. 

He cleared his throat, and in a voice which, though rather 
unusually harsh and dry, was still so commonplace business- 
like that its sound encouraged him, he asked, 

‘“ Are you the person who addressed me yesterday, signing 
himself Cyrus Sullivan?” 

‘‘T had that pleasure,’ Mr. Sullivan responded—‘‘ that 
honour.”’ 

‘“ What was your purpose in writing that letter?’’ Gabriel 
asked. 

Cyrus murmured something, of which the words ‘‘ amicable 
understanding ’’ were alone audible. Kenyon began to gather 
courage more and more. 

‘“T must ask you to explain yourself,’ he said, speaking 
pretty firmly now. ‘‘ What was your object in addressing 
this letter to me ’”’ 

“Well,” returned Mr. Sullivan, ‘“‘I thought you might 
take it in a friendly way. I thoughtit might be useful to you.”’ 

‘This, though it was spoken with an extreme feebleness 
and humility, disconcerted Gabriel so profoundly that all his 
old symptoms came back again together, and he could find 
nothing to say in answer to it. 

“You see, Sir,’”? pursued Cyrus, who was almost as much 
frightened as Gabriel himself, ‘‘that I am not the mover in 
this matter. If there should turn out to be anything against 
Mr. Moreau, I though it might be worth while to put him on 
his guard.” 

‘** Why should you come to me,”’ asked Gabriel, ‘‘ to speak of 
this man? Why, supposing that the man exists at all, should 
you imagine me to haye an interest in him ?”’ 

‘‘T suppose, Sir,’’ said Cyrus, tremulously, appearing to 
disregard this question, ‘‘ I suppose, Sir, that you don’t 
remember me.’? Gabriel looked towards him, and tried to 
make a study of his features. 

‘‘T do not remember,” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘that I ever 
encountered you before.” 

‘‘T had the pleasure,’ said Cyrus, “of travelling from 
Paris to London with Monsieur Moreau on the Tenth day of 
January, in the year 1868.” 

Gabriel's grey face went a tone greyer. 

‘* After that,’”’ pursued Sullivan, ‘‘I had the pleasure of 
accompanying you by coach as far as Perry Haughton. You 
may remember that you alighted at the King and Con- 
stitution.” 

The merest hint of Sullivan’s habitual bird-like insolence 
of manner remained to him; but this was only because the 
fashions of a lifetime could not be thrown away in a moment. 

As for Gabriel, he felt as though a net were being drawn 
inexorably about him. 

“What induced you,’’ he asked, speaking with great diffi- 
culty ; ‘what induced yoa to follow me here: 

‘* Twas instructed,’’ answered Sullivan, ‘‘to follow Monsieur 
Moreau from Paris, and to find out where he went.’” 

“Well, Six,’ cried Gabriel, with a ghastly attempt to 
bluster, ‘‘ what has Monsieur Moreau to do with me?”’ 

‘“Oh, if you come to that, Sir,” said Sullivan, ‘‘T shall 
have to beg your pardon.” 

Gabriel’s faculty of fence deserted him altogether. He sat 
limp, and realised his destiny so forcibly that he was impelled 
to tug with the fingers of both hands at his collar, feeling as 
if it choked him. Sullivan, in spite of his own terror at the 
situation, began to grow a little bolder. 

‘‘T should like you to understand, Sir,’’ he said, ‘that I 
am not acting for myself.’’ 

Gabriel rose from his seat, and holding by the back of an 
mmchair, which stood near him, and swaying to and fro a 
little, spoke, with his cyes upon the ground. 

‘“ Who set you to watch this man Moreaa?”’ 

He knew ‘that ths pretence was practically futile, but he 
could not help employing it. 

‘©A gentleman,’’ responded Sullivan, ‘‘ who lived in the 
same house with him. <A gentleman who occupied the room 
above him.” i: 

As if every day and hour and instant which stood between 
him and his crime had vanished, Gabricl saw the shabby 
littered room, and the bed in the corner with the quict figure 
on it. He could hear quite distinctly the sound of a mutiled 
irregular breathing, and for the first time in his life he was 
able to localise it. It sounded from overhead. 

‘“ Who was the man?’’ he asked. 

“ His name,*’ said Sullivan, “is Armand Camus, but he was 
known to you as Gustave Peltzer ”’ 

“To me??? eried Gabriel. ‘‘No man of that name was 
ever known to me.” 

‘*He says,”’ rejoimed Sullivan, “that Monsieur Moreau, 
who was a doctor, knew him well, and attended him once when 
he broke his wrist.” 

‘You know this man?’ asked Gabriel, still with his eyes 
upon the floor, 

Vos,’’ Cyrus answered. 

“Where is he?” 

“i Tlere.”’ 

“Do you mean in Perry Haughton ?”’ 

es, Sirs? 

“Yon spoke in your letter,’’ said Gabriel, desperately, feel- 
ing his way to meet what he knew must come at last, *‘ you 
spoke in your letter of a danger which threatened Monsieur 
Moreau. What is that danger?”’ 

Now, Mr. Sullivan’s sole acquaintance with murders had been. 
made by a not very diligent study of the Newgate Calendar 
and an ovcasional tour through the Chamber of Horrors at 
Madame 'Tussaud’s Exhibition. Gabricl Kenyon did not in the 
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slightest degree answer to his conception of a murderer. The 
size of the house he owned and lived in, the eminent respecta- 
bility of his attire, the’ very furniture of the apartment in 
which they stood, seemed to protest, to Cyrus’s mind, against 
the supposition of Iris guilt. For this, and perhaps for one 
other reason, a little more flattering to himself, Cyrus felt the 
shadowy personality of Monsieur Moreau to be something of a 
shelter to him. 

““You see, Sir,’’ Cyrus answered, with a frightened amia- 
bility, ‘‘if what Peltzer saysis true, and Monsieur Moreau were 
caught, he would be hanged.”’ 

Gabriel, still holding with one hand to the back of the 
chair before him, sent the fingers of the other nervously to his 
collar, where they tugged at it as if he felt a sudden tightness 
at the throat. 

“*He would be hanged ?’’ said Gabriel. . 

“The affair, Sir,’ said Cyrus, ‘‘ happened in France, but 
it was’’—he searched for a word, and only finding the one 


that came first, skipped over it us delicately as he could—‘‘the 


affair was committed, Sir, in France, but Monsieur Moreau was 
an English subject, and so was the other gentleman.”’ 

“And now,”’ said Gabriel, ‘‘ what is your object in bring- 
ing this history to me?” 

“Well, Sir,”’ replied Sullivan, rubbing his hands together 
in a manner almost ingratiatory, ‘‘if I had not brought it, it 
might have been brought by another person in another 
way.”’ 

‘*And you suppose me,’’ said Gabriel, still hiding himself 
behind that unavailing shelter which concealed no tremor of 
his inmost heart—‘‘ you suppose me to be interested in the 
affairs of Monsieur Moreau, and I presume you expect me to 
induce him to make some recognition of your desire to be of 
service to him.’’ 

And here (almost as much to his own surprise as to Gabriel's) 
an unexpected trait declared itself to Mr. Sullivan, 

““No,” he said, ‘I don’t. I could not touch a penny if I 
wanted bread.’’ He spoke with vehemence, and, for the first 
time, naturally. 

““What do you want, then?’’ Gabriel asked. 
you come here ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know why I came here,’’ responded Cyrus, 
“except that that dammed scoundrel gloated so, I couldn’t 
bear to think of having hada hand init. If you take my tip,”’ 
he added, ‘‘ youll get from here as fast as you can get any- 
thing to carry you. He’s got neither heart nor bowels. Hell 
bleed you to your last sixpence, and as likely as not when 
you ’re cleaned out he’ll write to Scotland-yard.”’ 

This was by no means what he had come prepared to say. 
The Major's shot had hit the mark, and Mr. Sullivan’s primary 
intent to warn Mr. Gabriel was at least tinctured by some hope 
of securing pecuniary benefit. But when he came to the point, 
he discovered that he was not of the stuff of which blackmailers 
for crime are made, and a sudden vivid horror of money got in 
that way took hold upon him. Besides this, the feeble little 
Cyrus, who had hardly ever kept a conscience in his life, and 
had long since ceased to trouble himself much about small 
scruples of any sort, felt it in his heart to be a deadly pity that 
so respectable seeming a personage as Gabriel Kenyon, living 
in such a house, and owning such a property, and such a 
reputation, should be submitted to the final pains and penalties 
of the law for a crime committed so long ago. He was nota 
statesman, he was not a moralist. His chief faults were that 
he lied and was lazy.; his only virtue was that, in. so far as 
he could be, he was harmlessly good-natured. He had begun 
an enterprise which was altogether too laborious for him, and 
he here abandoned it. 

“Tf I could have got at you before,’’ he said, ‘‘ I would 
have given you the office earlier. But when I got down last 
night, I found that fellow here before me; and now, if what 
he’s got to say is true, the best advice that anybody can give 
you is to cut and run, and leave him in the lurch. You don’t 
know at any minute when he’ll turn up; and if he once lays 
hold of you, hell stick like a leech.”’ 

Gabriel began helplessly to turn his eyes this way and that, 
and wore, suddenly, every sign which marks a hunted creature. 
And whilst Sullivan was pressing him to lose no time, and he 
was casting here and there to guess what he might do to save 
himself from the threatened danger, something of a fracas 
arose in the hall outside, and a bullying voice was heard. 

“‘Mais, mon ami, je le connais depuis longtemps. Nous 
sommes de vrais amis—de vieux amis! Laissez moi, donc ! 
Ot est il, ce Monsieur Kenyon? Je voudrais bien l’cembrasser, 
Moi—son ancien camarade—le cceur de son cceur—l’ame de 
son dme!”’ ‘ 

“‘T can’t understand a word you're saying,’’ piped the 
voice of the ancient Partridge. ‘‘ You don’t suppose that a 
fellow like you can force your way into a gentleman’s house 
whether he will or no, and go where he wants to. If you don’t 
go, I shall have to call the police.”’ 

“Je n’ ai pas peur de ga,’’-cried the voice outside. “Je 
vous comprends, mon bon, parfaitement: malgré le fait que je 
ne parle pas Anglais. Mais laissez moi passer, ou je vous 
écraserai.”’ 

“‘Thank God,’’ cried Gabriel Kenyon, piously, ‘‘there is 
not a creature in the house who can understand him !?” 

But, at this instant, the voice of Major Morton broke in 
upon the mingled tones of Partridge and the intruder, 
demanding, in perfect French, to know the reason of the dis- 
turbance. At this, Gabriel cast both hands above his head. 

‘*Tt’s all over,’”’ he said, ‘‘all over!’’ and moving his 
hands with a dreadful writhing motion in the air—whilst 
Sullivan looked vainly about for a hiding-place — he fell 
at full length upon the floor. 

XVI. 
The Major had packed up his scanty traps to be gone, and was 
on his way to the hall with intent to seek out his host and bid 
him farewell, when the sound of Monsicur Peltzer’s bullying 
voice was first heard. 

‘And here,’’ said the Major to himself (being in need of 
no very great penetration or swiftness to enable him at once to 
yrasp the situation)—‘‘ here is Mr. Sullivan's partner.” 

He stood on the stairs for a moment to survey Peltzer. 
«hat personage had obviously taken more cognac than was 
good for him, and he was so exalted at the prospect of being 
able to bully a man of Kenyon’s social pretensions, and by 
his own conceptions of the wealth of the immediate future, 
that he shone all over with a swaggering complacency. 

The Major had not had the pleasure of meeting Monsieur 
Peltzer wuntilnow, but he knew his kind, and when the intruder 
began to threaten the old butler, he thought it time to interfere. 

“Come, come,’ said the Major, descending the stairs, 
“what is all this row about ?”’ 

Peltzer swaggered round upon him, and flourished off his 
hat, with an insolent leer of mock politeness. 

*T haye the honour,” said he, *‘ to be a dear and intimate 
old friend of Monseiur Kenyon’s. His domestics refuse to 
introduce me to his presence.” , 

“You had better sendin your name to Mr. Kenyon, and 
state your business,’’ said the Major, quictly. 

Tt wes no affair of his, It promised to be an ugly business 
for all concerned in it. He had uot the faintest desire to 
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intrude into the secrets of Messieurs Peltzer and Kenyon, 
whom he was already disposed to regard in his own mind as a 
very fitting pair; but he had no sooner set eyes upon Peltzer 
and heard him speak, than he experienced a vivid longing to 
see him soundly horsewhipped. 

‘*But, my friend ’’—— said Peltzer, laying a hand upon . 
the Major’s shoulder. 

‘Take your hand away,’’ said the Major, interrupting him 
with little ceremony, and holding him at a distance with the 
point of his walking-cane. 

‘*My friend,’’ said Peltzer, unabashed, ‘‘I desire to give 
Monsieur Kenyon a little friendly surprise. I will go in and 
see him.” 

It was certainly no affair of the Major’s; but the man’s 
drunken insolence so angered him that he took upon himself 
to say, 

“T can assure you, you will do nothing of the sort.” 

“Are you a friend of Monsieur Kényon’s?’’ demanded 
Peltzer, jeeringly. 

The Major returned no answer, but addressing lartridge 
asked him if there were no able-bodied men-servants about 
the house. ; 

‘* Half-a-dozen, Sir,’’ said Partridge. 

‘Bring two of them,’’ said the Major. 

“Bring twenty,’’ said Peltzer, who appeared to have 
understood the colloquy, though he made no pretence of 
speaking English. ‘‘ Are youa friend of Monsieur Kenyon’s, 
Sirf’? he asked again; and again the Major disdained to 
answer him. ‘‘If any friend of Monsieur Kenyon’s,”’ said 
Peltzer, ‘‘ stays me from doing what I want to do, Monsieur 
Kenyon will not be grateful to him. Monsieur Kenyon would 
desire that I should have my way. You shall see us in half 
an hour’s time from now, and you shall see how tenderly 
attached to me he is.”’ 

“Listen to me, Monsieur Peltzer,’’ said the Major. He 
had no other object in calling the fellow by the only name by 
which he knew him than to use it asa sort of ceremonious 
mockery; but the effect the mention of the name produced 
was nothing less than remarkable. Monsieur Peltzer stag- 
gered back a pace, his blotched countenance grew pale upon a 
sudden, and for a second or two his eyes roved like those of a 
creature taken in a trap. ‘My mention of your name sur- 
prised you, I observe, Monsieur,’’ said the Major. ‘‘ You may 
not havesupposed yourself known.’’ His instinctive antagonism 
to this vile bird of prey from the galleys was making a partisan 
ot him. ‘This is absolutely no business of mine,’’ he con- 
tinued; ‘but if you have anything to say to the master of this 
house, go outside, send in a statement of your business, and 
wait until you are sent for.” 

At this moment a bell in the servants’ quarter pealed 
wildly again and again and again; and Kenyon’s valet, 
running hurricdly to answer this unusual swmmons, pushed 
past the Major with a hasty word of apology, and opened the 
library door. Almost at the same instant, Partridge appeared 
in the rear, with the groom and the gardener. 

‘““Let anyone so much as lay a hand upon me,’’ cried 
Peltzer, ‘‘ and I will ruin the house! I demand to see this 
Kenyon—I insist !’’ 

The position in which the Major had allowed himself to be 
hurried was by no means either agreeable or dignified. He 
had, as a matter of course, no shadow of authority in Kenyon’s 
house, and no right to prevent any caller upon Kenyon from 
behaving as he pleased. If he had been but a little more 
intimate with his host of the moment, he would have felt his 
own position stronger. As it was, he saw that he lad done 
more than he had a right to do, and thought it time to effect a 
judicious retirement. 

‘This fellow,’? he said to the men, ‘‘is drunk, and is 
threatening your master.” : 

In face of this statement, the groom and the gardener 
waited for no instructions. There was a little scrimmage along 
the hall, the Major following with an air of languid interest : 
and at the end of it Monsieur Peltzer was ejected into the 
arms of Lord Bagleigh, who had at that moment alighted from 
his horse at the door. 

The young nobleman, with his arms under those of the 
half-prostrate Peltzer, stared in sheer amazement at the Major 
and the servants. But Peltzer, struggling to his feet, and 
treeing himself from his Lordship’s unconscious grasp, broke 
into maledictions. 

“So,” eried Peltzer, waving his arms in mad gesticulation, 
‘you eject me from the house that I could ruin! You throw 
me out of the presence of this assassin, whom I could hang! 
T could hang him !—this Kenyon—I could hang him!” 

‘Oh! IT say, come, look here, you know,’’ said Lord 
Bagleigh, addressing the Major, whom he recognised as the 
only gentleman in the group, ‘‘this is pitching it too strong, 
I shall take it on myself to give this fellowin charge. Begad! 
IT shall.”” 

The Major recognised his Lordship, though he had seen him 
but once before. 

“He certainly deserves it,’’ he answered. ‘I would have 
done it long ago if I had had authority.’’ 

‘There was tumult outside the house, for Peltzer was raving 
and cursing, and the groom and the gardener were struggling 
with him to prevent him from re-entering ; and inside, bells 
were ringing, and voices calling, and footsteps running here 
and there in strange confusion; but those outside the door 
were at present too much concerned with Peltzer to have eyes 
or cars for what was going on within. 

‘Do you hear me’”’ cried Peltzer, struggling between the 
gardener and the groom. ‘T can hang him—the assassin! I 
will hang him like a dog ! I tell you—you who throw me from 
his door—that I hold this Kenyon in my fingers, and can 
hang him like a dog!” 

‘Rather like a dog himself, begad!*” said his Lordship, 
addressing the Major. 

And, indeed, Peltzer, yelping and snarling, did look rather 
like a dog of the homeless and dangerous sort. 

Over and over again, the Major had confessed this was no 
affair of his; and yet le felt relieved to notice that Bagleigh 
paid no heed whatever to Peltzcr’s asseverations of his power 
over Kenyon. ‘To the young gentleman himself, they sounded 
like nothing more or Jess than the ravings of a lunatic. 

** Mais, je dit, voyez-vous—vous étes en rébotte; ne c'est 
pas?’ said his Lordship, placidly, to Peltzer. 

At this, the bird of prey from the galleys began almost to 
scream with rage. 

“Are you mad?’’ he cried. “Do you think you are 
friends of this Kenyon? Bring me face to faee with him! 
Let me see him! Do you think you serve his turn by driving 
me from his door ?”’ 

“ Really, begad!"? said his Lordship, ** I never heard any- 
thing like it! ‘lake the man away. ‘Take him to the police- 
station.”’ 

The two men, glad cnough to get the order, wheeled 
Peltzer round, and hurried him along the drive. He went, 
protesting vengeance, and struggling against his captors. But 
these were stalwart fellows, and, ina little while, they succeeded 
in getting him into a run; and Pelzer, whose habits were not 
conducive to vigour of body, wax soon too much out of breath 
for invective. 


’ 


(Continued on page 33.) 
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LORILINE, 


For the TEETH and BREATH. 

A few drops of the FRAGRANT FLORILINE on a wet tooth- 
brush produce a delightful foam, which cleanses the Teeth 
from all impurities, strengthens and hardens the gu us, pre- 
vents tartar,and arrests the progress of decay. Ut gives to the 
teeth a peculiar and beautiful whiteness, and imparts 
delightful fragrance to the breath. It removes all unpleas 
odour arising from decayed teeth, a disorde stomach, or 
tobaceo smoke. The FRAGRANT FLORILINE is purely: | 
Vegetable, and equally adapted to old and young. 

The FRAGRANT FLORILINE should be used in all cases of 
bad breath, and particularly by gentlemen after smoking. The 
Floriline combines, in a concentrated form, the most desirable, 
cleansing, and astringent properties. At’ the same time, it 
contains nothing which can possibly injure the most sensitive 
and delicate organisation, 

It beautifies the teeth and gums, 

It arrests the decay of the teeth. 

Tt acts as a detergent after smoking. 

It renders the gums hard and healthy. 

It neutralises the offensive secretions of the mouth. 

Tt imparts to the breath a fragrance purely aromatic and 
pleasant, 

Put up in large bottles (only one size) and in elegant toilet- 
cases, co nplete, at 2s. Gu, Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 

Wholesale hy the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COMPAN 
Limited, Farringdon-road, London. | 


FPLORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Sweet as the ambrosial air, 
With its perfume rich and | rare; 
Sweet as violets at the morn, 
Which the emerald nooks adorn ; 
Sweet as roseluds burstin, fore 
From the richly-laden eart 
Is the “FRAGRANT FLORILINE, i, 


The teeth it makes a pearly white, 

So pure and lovely to the sight ; 

The gums assume a rosy hue, 

The breath is sweet as violets blue; 

While scented as the flowers of May, 

Which cast their sweetness from each sp 
Is the “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


Sure, some fairy with its hand 
Cast ‘around its mystic wand, 
And produced from fairy”: 
Scented perfumes from each flower ; 
For in this liquid gem we trace— 
All that can beauty add and grace 

Such is the “FRAGRANT FLORILINE,” 
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FLORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Is the hest liquid dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or living 

“antnalente,” leaving them pearly white, imparting a de- 
lightful fragt, ince tothe breath, Price 2s. 6d. per Bottle. The 
Fragrant Floriline removes instantly all odours arising from 
& stomach or tobacco smoke, 

For children and adults whose teeth show marks of decay 
its adVantages are paramount. The “ Floriline™ should he 
thoroughly brushed into all the cavities ;no one need fear 
using it too often, or toomuchata time. Among the ingredients 
bein soda, honey, spirits of wine, borax, and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants, it forms not only the very best 
dentifrice for cleansing ever discovered, but one that is per: 
fectly delicious to the taste,and as harm ssherry. The taste 
is so pleasing that, instead of taking 1) e toothbrush with 
dislike, as is often ‘the ease, children will on no account omit 
to use the * *Floriline” regularly each morning, if only left to 
their own choice. Child cannot be taught the use of the 
tooth nn foo young ; neglect iny ariably produces pre- 
miaufure decay of the teet * Ploriline” is sold by all Chemists 
anl Perfumers throughout the world, at 2s, 6d. per Bottle. 
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FLORILINE. 
For the THETH and BREATH. 


th ave white and beautiful, 
keeps them so intact ; 
re discoloured in the les ast, | 
It brings their whiteness back ; | 
And by its use what good effects’ 
Are daily to he seen; 
Thus hence it is that general praise 
Greets “FRAGRANT FLORILINE |” 


One trial proves conclusive quite, 
That by its constant 
The very best effects arise | 
That science can produce. | 
It is the talk of every one, 
An allabsorbing theme ; 
Whilst general now becomes the use 
Of “FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


It makes the breath as sweet as flowers, 
The teeth a pearly white ; 

The gums tt hardens, and it gives 
Sensations of deligh t 

All vile secretions it 
However long they 

The enamel, too, it will pres 
The * FRAGRANT FLORIL INE 


LoRILINE 
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For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Tt may or may not be generally known that microscopical 
eximinations have proved that animal or vegetable parasites 
father, unobserved by the naked eye, upon the teeth and 
gums Of at least I aed in every ten; any individual may | 
easily satisfy himself in this matter by placing a a powerful 
microscope over a partially-decayed tooth, when the living 
animaleulas will be found to resemble a partially decayed 
cheese more than anything else we can compare if to. We 
may also state that the FRAGRANT FLORILING is the only 
remedy yet discovered able perfectly to free the tecth anil 
guns from these parasites without the slightest injury to the 
teeth or the moat tender gums, 

Read this,—From the “Weekly Times,’ Murch 26, 1871: 
“There are 80 many toilet articles which obtain all their cele- 
brity from being constantly and extensively advertised that 
it makes it necossary, wheb anything new and good is intro- 
duced to the public, that oP ee attention should be called to 
i The most delightful and effective toilet article for 
cleansing and beautifying the teeth that we, ina long ex- 
perience, have ever used is the new Fragrant Floriline. It is 

quite a pleasure to use it, and its properties of imparting a | 
ragrance to the breath and giving a pearly whiteness to the 
teeth make it still more valuable. Of all the numerous 
nostrums for cleaning the teeth which from time to tine 
hive been fashionable and popular, nothing to be compared 
with the Floriline has hitherto been produced, whether con- 
sidered as a be vitifier ora Valuable Cleanser and preserver of 
the teeth wn sums,” 

From the “Young Ladies’ Journal” —An rgreeable denti- 
frice is always a luxury. As one of the most agreeable may be 
reckoned Floriline. It cleanses the teeth, and imparts « 
pleasant odour to the breath, 1f has been analysed by several 
eminent professors of chemistry, and-they coneur in their 
testimony to its usefulness, We are frequently asked to 
recommend a dentifrice to our readers; therefore we cannot 
do better than advise them to.try the Fragrant Floriline.” 








[LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


J lve heard a strange statement, dear Famy, to-day, 
That the reason that teeth do decay 
Is traced to some objects that form in the gums, 
And eat them in time quite away, 
Animalenles, they say, are engendered—that is, 
If the mouth is not Wholesome and clean ; : 
And Lalso haye heard to preserve them the best 
Is the fragrant, the sweet “ FLORILINE |” 


Oh, yes; iis true that secretions will cause 
Living niece § to form on your teeth, 

And certainly and silently do they gnaw ou 
In cavities made underneath ; 

But a certain preservative has now been found 
To keep your mouth wholesome and clean ; 

And you're perfectly right, for your teeth to 
There's nothing like sweet * FLORILINE |” 


‘Tis nice and refreshing, and pleasant to use, 
And no danger its use can attend ; 

For clever physicians and dentists as well 
Their uniform praises now blend. 

They say it’s the best preparation that's known, 
And evident proofs have they seen, 

That nothing can equal the virtues that dwell 
In the tig the sweet, * PLORILINE !” 


preserve, 





[XLORILINE, 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


The “Christian World” of March 17, 1871, says, with bers 
to Floriline :—* Floriline bids fair to hecome a household 
word in England, ant one of pecitiarly plowsant ieaning, 0b 
would be diMcull ro conceiie a more eMeacions aud azrecable 
preparation for the teeth, Those who once hein to use 1h will 
certainly never willingly rive it up,” 

Dr. G. H, Jones, of 57, Great Russel 
Dentist and Doctor of Dental Survery 
F.RG.S., WS.A., &e., in his pamphlet, * 
Au) 

“1 consider ‘Fragrant Ploriline’ is without exception, an 











street, London, Suyrreon- 
F.RAGS,, FBS... 
Painless Dentistry,” 











bgh eae preparation for the teeth and gums.” 
he words * Fragrant Floriline” are a ‘Trade-Mark. 
Sold retail everywhere ; and wholesale hy the ANGLO- 
AMEIICAN DR DRUG COMPANY, Limited, Farringdon-road, 
ondon, 


“THE MOST NOTED FIRM OF LADIES’ TAILORS IN THE WORLD, AND (BE IT SAID) THE MOST ORIGINAL,” 


WALKING, TRAVELLING, & 
YACHTING GOWNS, 

RIDING HABITS, 
JACKETS, 
ULSTERS, 
WRAPS. 


LATEST DESIGNS 
AND 


PATTERNS OF THE NEWEST MATER 
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FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. 


JETER ROBINSON'S CO 






NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as thet 
Richest Qualitie an be supplied hy PETER ROBINS 


upon advantageous t 
are sent to 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING 
PLUSHES, SILKS, _ VELVETS, an 


Dresses. 


Patterns free. 
q,0R SPECIAL “Good Wearing” MAKES of 
BLACK SILKS, A fresh delivery from “Como,” 3s, 1id,, 


4s. tl. 


varying from | to LO guimeas. 


MASTL 


JILK COSTUMES from Paris. 


Vide 














BY SPECIAL APPOINTMELT 
TJH.mM. Tile QUEEN, 
HRA, eee OF WALES, &O | 


IALS FREE BY POST ON APPLICATION, | 





URT AND FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 256 to 262, Regent-street, London, 


N RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 


Mourning Goods will he forwarded to any part of England on 
Ohation—no matter the distance—with an ‘lent thing 
ker (if desired), without any extra cl © Whatever. 
TER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. 



























to Families, Good-fitting Dress 
nd witha full assortment of Ge 
on receipt of letter or tele: 


smn 













amily 
n—f 


parts of 
ake immedia 
ent-street, Nos. 256 to 





at 
very moderate charges. 


immense } 
Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 


+, Od., to 108, 6d. 


VENING 


superior and superb variety, all 


Patterns free, 


and DINNER DRESSES. A 


very moderate in price, 








ES, CLOAKS, JACKETS, a very superb | 
collection. Inspection invited. 

EW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 
beautiful variety of New Designs, from 14 to 6 guineas, 

A large and 
so enne Moses Ee handsomely ornamented and arranged, from 
EAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 

New and Novel. 
ETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSN, 256 to 262, Regent-street, W. 












PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST. 


ORIENTAL TAPESTRIES, 
MUSLINS, &c., 


Suitable for the present style of Furnishing. 
INDIAN TAPESTRY, 1} yard wide, 1s, 34d., 1s. 114d., 
3s, 91, and 4s. 11d. per yard. 

DELTA MUSLIN, 1} yard wide, 79d., 83d., and 103d. 
per yard, 

PRINTED INDIAN MUSLIN, in 150 different designs, 
27 in. wide, 43d. per yard. 


PLUSH TABLE-COVERS, with Tapestry Borders in 
all shades, 1 yard square, 65. 9d. each; 15 yard 
square, 12s, 6d, each, 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST. 


LATEST NOVELTY OF THE SEASON. 
GARNITURE VIENNOISH, complete Set of Costume 
Trimming in Fine Cut Jet. 

THE SET COMPRISES:—Panel for Skirt; Two Pieces 
for Front of Bodice; One Piece for Back of 

Bodice; Epaulettes ; Collar: Pair of Cuffs. 


IN BLACK and all NEW SHADES—Prices for Set 
complete—Black, 41s. 6d,, 43s, 6d., 45s, 6.1., 54s. 6d., 
56s. 6d.; Colours, 49s. 6c. 


ILLUSTRATIONS POST-FREE. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST. 


iPETER ROBINSON | 


f MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
| REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 





BBEIDEN CH’S 
Triple Ess. of IXTA. 


The New Everlasting Perfume. Prices from 2s, to 21s. Bottle. 








REIDEN BACH’S 
WOOD VIOLET. | 
“ Fresh as morning-gathered tlowers.” 
REIDENBACH’S 


WHITE ROSE, 





ESS. BOUQUET, FRANGIPANNI, NEW-MOWN HAY, 
JOCKEY CLUB, ACME BOUQUET, and 1000 others. Price | 
25. to 21s. per Bottle, 
REIDENBACH’S | 
LAVENDER WATER. 


Distilled from fine old English Lavender kept many years in | 





stock. 28, 6d. to 21s, per Bottle. 
BBEIDEN BACH’S 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


Price 23., 4s., and 8s. 





is superior to all foreign productions, 
Bottle ; 10s, 6d. and 21s. Case. 


BREIDENBACH S 
FLORIDA WATER 


A most refreshing and salubrious Eau de Toilette. 
4s. 6d. Bottle, 








1. and 








THE 0: 





PREIDENBACH’S 
HUNGARY WATER. 


An old-established Perfume of renown, Price 2s. 6d. Bottle. 


BEREDDENBACH'S 





TOILET VINEGAR. 
Refreshing and hygienic. 1%. to 10s. 6d. per Bottle. 


BREIDENBAUCH and CO., Perfumers to the Queen, 
1478, New Bond-street, London, W. 
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THE BURLINGTON, 


98. 11d. 


A perfect fitting Jacket, with Vest in Plush, Em- 
broidered in Black, Brown, or Navy, Self-Colour, 
or Cardinal Vest, 7 


NICHOLSON’S 


are now prepared in a!l Departments with large 


SEASON’S NOVELTIES 


from the various Home and Foreign Markets. 


SUMMER NOVELTIES 


Costumes, 
Ulsters, Cloaks,- Jerseys, 
Furs, &e., post-free, 


SILKS AND DRESS 


lowest 


Patterns Free. 


0. NICHOLSON 


St, Paul's Churchyard, 
_LONDON. 







deliveries of this 


1s and Illustrations post-free, 


AVINGS OF THE LATEST 


Mantles, 





FABRICS 
Wholesale 
City Prices. 
T'TERNS FREE. 
ING DRESSES, 


atterns Free, 


ET-VELVETEEN, 


& CO., 
© to 53, 


THE TENNIS COSTUME, £1 5s. 64. 


Tn Plain or Checked French Beiges, Cassi- 
mere Cloths, or Foules, with Silk Laces, 





in brie colour, or to match, inclidiny 
4 yards fur Bodice. 


Inventor.es Gold Medal, 1885. 


‘LY ONE AWARDED FOR ENGLISH WATCHES. 


BENSON’S 


(NEW PatTent, No. 460s) 


“LUDGATE” WATCH 


SILVER, 18-Ct. GOLD, 


£5 5. H12 12. 





vw etusen 
Lon aon 


The “‘Ludgate” Watch 


IS A MACHINE-MADE 


ENGLISH LEVER FOR ROUGH WEAR, 


OF MY BEST BUS ae MAKE, 


WITH “SPECIAL STRENGTH, 

THREB-QUARTER PLATE MOVEMENT. 
JEWRLLED THROUGHOUT. 
TRUE C HRONOM HR BALANCE, 
EXTREMES OF T vice st 


PATENT RI 
MASSIVE 
ORYSTA LASS. 

SENT FREE FOR FE 





ADJUSTED FOR 
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AD 
Y WiTll ORDER. 


Inventories Gold Medal, 1885. 


THE LADY’S WATCH 


(ReGD,). 


BENSON’S SPECIAL MAKE. 
18-Ct. GOLD, SILVER, 


£10. £5. 


Ce 







LADY’S KEYLESS WATCH. 


WITH MOVEMENT OF EXTRA QUALITY. 

A PERFECT TIMEREE “1 

STRONG DUST PROOF 18-CARAT GOLD CASES, 

WITH MONOGRAM OR Mit 
HRAVED WITHOUT B 

fh ROR £10 DRA 
: THE SAME QUAL 

LADY'S GOLD CH AINS, WITH 


Enconioeiae Gold Medal, 18 





ARGH. 
H ORDER. 


SSEL, FROM £2 2s, 


A CHA 
vIT 
£5. 

















De 





For INDIA and THE COLONIES, for 
HUNTING and ROUGIL WEAR. 


BENSON’S SPECIALLY MADE 
" FIELD.” 


(REGD,) 


SILVER, 


EV0. 


18-Ct. GOLD 


£25. 





KEYLESS ENGLISH 
HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


OUR OWN MAKE. MACHINE-MADE 
CHRONO ER BALANCE AND BRUGUE 
WARKANTED TO KERP PERFECT TIME, 
MASSIVE Is-CARAT GOLD CASES. 

HALF-HUNTER OR CRYSTAL GLASS. 
SENT FREE AND SAFE FOR £25 DR 
SILVER, SAME QUALI TY MOVES 


The Hunting Editor of the * Field” 
wateh for four months, and have carried it bunting ¢ 











FT WITH ORDER. 
, £15. 


“T have used the 
WOME TNE < 





for five days a week, .... T can confidently recommend 
Me isr-, Bonson’s Hunting Watch as one that can bo depended 
on.’ — Bield, Mare hi M4, 18s. 


WW BENS SON, 


ILM. the Queen's Watchmaker, 
THe Steam Factory, LUDGATE-HILL; 
28, ROYAL EXCHANGE; Ano 
, OLD BOND-STREET, W., LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


J. 





Pamphlets containing Descriptive Illustrations and 
Prices of these and other Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, 
Silver and Electro-Plate, and Musical Boxes, post-free- 
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THOUGHTS, LIKE SNOWFLAKES, ON SOME FAR-OFF MOUNTAIN SIDE, GO ON 


ACCUMULATING TILL SOME GREAT TRUTH IS LOOSENED, AND FALLS LIKE AN 


AVALANCHE ON TH 


E WAITING WORLD. 





JEOPARDY OF LIFE. 


THE GREAT DANGER OF VITIATED AIR. 


After breathing impure air for two minutes and a half. every drop of blood is more or tess 
poisoned. There is not a point in the human frame but has been traversed by poisonous blood ; 
not a point but must have suffered injury. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best known 
remedy ; it removes foetid or poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the blood by 
natural means, allays nervous excitement, depression, and restores the nervous syste to its 
proper condition. Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and 
invigorating. You cannot overstate its great yalue in keeping the blood pure and free 


from disease. 


PREVENTABLE DEATH. 


IGNORANCE OF SANITARY SCIENCE, 
Direct and Indirect, Costs Threefold the amount of Poor-Rate for the Country generally. 


“He had given as models of sanitation of adult life, well-constructed and well-kept prisons, 
where of those who came in without well-developed disease, and not govd lives either, the 
death-rate did not exceed THREE in 1000. In Stafford County Jail the death-rate had, during 
the last ten years, been actually less than one in every 1000—not a tenth of the death-rate 
of adult outsiders. WHAT HEALTH RESORT, WHAT WATERING-PLACE, WHAT CLIMATE IN 
THE WORLD, COULD SHOW RESULTS LIKE THESE OF THE POWER OF SANITATION,” — 
Inaugural Address by B, CHADWICK, ©.B., on the Sanitary Condition of England. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL, 


Especially to Consuls, Ship Captains, Emigrants, and Europeans generally who are visiting or residing in Hot or Foreign Climates, or in the United Kingdom. Asa natural product of Nature 


use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, prepared from sound, ripe fruit. 


life is immensely increased. 


You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the BLOOD PURE. Without such a simple precaution, the JEOPARDY of 
Asa means of keeping the system clear, and thus taking away the groundwork of Malarious Diseases and all Liver Complaints, or as a Health-giving, Refreshing, 
Cooling, and Invigoreting Beverage, or as a Gentle Laxative and Tonic in the various forms of Indigestion, 


MNOS FRUIT SALT 


is particularly valuable. No TRAVELLER should leave home without a supply, for by its use 


in truth, a FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST in the simplest yet most potent form. 


the most dangerous forms of FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c., are prevented and cured. It is, 


Instead of being lowering to the system, this preparation is in the highest degree invigorating. Its effect in 


relieving thirst, giving tone to the system, and aiding digestion, is most striking. 


TO EVERYBODY LEAVING HOME FOR 





FOR BILIOUSNESS OR SICK HEADACHE, 





























Giddiness, Depression of Spirits, Sluggish Liver, Vomiting, 


CHANGE, RELAXATION, &e. 









































Sourness of the Stomach, Heartburn, Costiveness and its evils, 




















TO EUROPEANS WHO PROPOSE RESIDING IN 
































Impure Blood and Skin Eruptions, &c., ENO’S FRUIT 


























SALT is the simplest and best remedy yet introduced. It 

















OR VISITING HOT CLIMATES, I consider the FRUIT 

















SALT to be an indispensable necessary, for by its use the 











removes by natural means effete matter or poison from the 




















system is relieved of poisonous matter, the result of eating 




















blood, thereby preventing and curing boils, carbuncles, 

































































fevers, feverish skin, erysipelas, and all epidemics, and 


to nearly the same extent and of too rich food as they do 






































counteracts any ERRORS OF EATING OR DRINKING, 
or any sudden affliction or mental strain, and prevents 
diarrhea. It is a PLEASANT BEVERAGE, which supplies 
the want of ripe fruit, so essential to the animal economy, 
and may be taken asan invigorating and cooling draught 
under any circumstances, from infancy to old age, and may 
be continued for any length of time, and looked upon as 
being a simple produet of fruit. It is impossible to over- 
state its value, and on that account no household ought to 
be without it, for by its use many disastrous results may 
be entirely prevented. In the nursery it is beyond praise. 
Notwithstanding its medical value, the FRUIT SALT must 
be looked upon as essential as breathing fresh air, or as a 
simple and safe beverage under all circumstances, and may 
be taken as a sparkling and refreshing draught, in the 
same way as lemonade, soda-water, potass-water, &c., only 
it is much cheaper and better in every sense of the term, to 
an unlimited extent. The FRUIT SALT acts as simply, 
yet just as powerfully, on the animal system as sunshine 























































































































































































































































































































in a colder country, while so much heat-making food is 
not required in a warmer climate. By keeping the system 
clear, the FRUIT SALT takes away the groundwork of 
malarious diseases, and all liver complaints, and neutralises 
poisonous matter, 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE._THE GREAT DANGER 
OF DELAY.—You can change the Trickling Stream, but 
not the Raging Torrent. 


WHAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—HOW 
IMPORTANT it is to every individual to have at hand 
some simple, effective, and palatable remedy, such as 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to check disease at the onset ? 
For this is the time. With very little trouble you can 
change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but 
not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. I 
feel I cannot sufficiently impress this important information 
upon all householders, or ship captains, or Europeans 
generally, who are visiting or residing in any hot or foreign 



























































does on the vegetable world. It has a natural action on : mn eliminate apa a. 4 ; 
the organs of digestion, absorption, circulation, respiration, I iM tarbake Sentie P ee oe Es y x bo 
secrebic £ cereti re “ i rities, t Hill . uJ & * 4 
secretion and excretion, and removes all impurities, thus | mn your companion ; for, under any circumstances, its use is 


preserving and restoring health. 


INQUESTS.—A STARTLING ARRAY OF 
PREVENTABLE DEATHS.—Why should FEVER, that 
VILE SLAYER of MILLIONS of the HUMAN RACE, not 
be as MUCH and MORE hunted up, and its career stopped, 
as the solitary wretch who causes his fellow a violent 
death? The MURDERER, as he is called, is quickly made 
example of by the law. Fevers are almost universally 
acknowledged te be PREVENTABLE DISEASES. How is 
it that they are allowed to level their thousands every 
year, and millions to suffer ALMOST without protest? The 
most ordinary observer must be struck with the huge 
blunder. Wuo's TO BLAME? For the means of preventing 
PREMATURE DEATH from disease, read a large Illus- 
trated Sheet given with each Bottle of ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT: the information is INVALUABLE. The FRUIT 
SALT (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the BLOOD 
PURE, and is thus of itself one of the most valuable means 
of keeping the blood free from fevers (and blood poisons), 
liver complaints, &c., ever discovered. As a means of pre- 
serving and restoring health it is unequalled ; and it is, 
moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and INVIGORATING 
BeveRAGE. After a patient and careful observation of its 
effects when used, I have no hesitation in stating that if its 
great value in keeping the body heaithy were universally 
known, not a household in the land would be with- 
out it, or a travelling trunk or portmanteau but would 
contain it.” 
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WHICH MAY BE PREVENTED. 


See a large Illustrated Sheet with each Bottle of ENO'S FRUIT SALT. 


beneficial, and neyer can do harm. When you feel out of 
sorts, yet unable to say why—frequently, without any 
warning, you are suddenly seized with lassitude, | dis- 
inclination for bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, 
sickness, pain in the forehead, dull aching of back and 
limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, &c ; then 
your whole body is out of order—the spirit of danger has 
been kindled, but you do not know where it may end. It is 
a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand that will 
always answer the very best end, with a positive assurance 
of doing good in every case, and in no case any harm. ‘The 
pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into 
safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. The common 
idea when not feeling well is, “I will wait and see—per- 
haps I shall be better to-morrow”; whereas, had a supply 
of ENO’S FRUIT SALT been at hand, and made use 
of at the onset, all calamitous results might have been 
avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks 
so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enter- 
prises, as untimely death? 


STIMULANTS AND INSUFFICIENT AMOUNT 
OF EXERCISE FREQUENTLY derange the liver. ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional 
weakness of the liver. A world of woes is avoided by 
those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. “All 
our customers for ENO’S FRUIT SALT would not be 
without it upon any consideration, they having received so 
much benefit from it.—Woop BrorueErs, Chemists, Jersey.” 















































A NATURAL WAY OF RESTORING OR PRESERVING HEALTH, 


USsH aN ©’S. cin ie 2a 


(PREPARED FROM SOUND, RIPE FRUIT). IT IS A PLEASANT 


HOW TO REMOVE GOUTY OR RHEUMATIC POISON FROM THE BLOOD 


BY NAT . 
A GENTLEMAN writes :— naans a ie *“ West Brompton. 


“ Dear Sir,—I think it only just to you and fair to suffering humanity that I should bring 
before you the following facts. A most intimate friend of mine, who has been for many years 
a great sufferer from rheumatic gout, was advised by a celebrated London physician to take 
two tea-spoonsful of ENO’S FRUIT SALT in a tumbler of water first thing in the morning, 
the physician at the same time observing to my friend, ‘I always take it myself, and find it 
invaluable, and can confidently recommend it to you as the best remedy you can possibly use.’ 
The above occurrence took place some months since. My friend at once commenced taking the 
FRUIT SALT as recommended, and the benefit he has received is something wonderful ; in 
fact, he is quite a new man. Yours faithfully, TRUTH.” 


I wig tee the above testimonial to have been given, unsolicited, by a conscientious, good 
man.—J. C. EB 


BEVERAGE, BOTH COOLING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


“We have for the last four years used your FRUIT SALT during several important 
Survey Expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived 
very great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever 
during that period, and that happened after our supply of FRUIT SALT had run out. When 
making long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy 
districts, we have used the FRUIT SALT two and three times aday. The FRUIT SALT acts as 
a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in 
voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We 
never go into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others. 

“Yours truly, 
“Commander A. J. Lorrus, his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer. 
“E, C. DAvIDsoN, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs. 
“J, C. Eno, Esq., London. Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.” 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—*A new invention is brought before the pablic and con:mands success. A score of abominable imitations ave immediately 
introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough t» deceive the Public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 


employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”’—ADAMs. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked “ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed 


on by Worthl 
Sold by all Chemists. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


ess Imitations. 
Protection in every Country, 
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Standing at the open window, Helen saw Douglas still lounging lonely to and fro upon the lawn beneath.—See page 26. 


The inhabitants of Perry Haughton paused, and turned 
in the street, or ran to doors and windows, as the foreigner 
was hurried along. But nobody had learned anything from 
him when he was incarcerated. He might have cried his 
dreadful secret from the house-tops of Perry Haughton. His 
foreign language surrounded him like a wall. He had no 
power to pierce it, and not a creature would have understood him. 


XVII. 
Whilst unusual things were happening within the walls of the 
Lodge, one of the most ordinary things in the world was 


happening just outside them; for there, in the quiet sunlit 
gardens, with the flowers blooming, and the birds singing 
about them in fit and pleasant accompaniment, a man and a 
maid were awaking broadly to the fact that they were falling 
in love with each other. As a matter of course, Dick Douglas 
was bound in honour to take no advantage whatever of the 
trust his host reposed in him. He could say nothing; but then, 
like the parrot famed in history, he could think a great deal: 
and thought in such condition has a knack of translating itself 
in a hundred ways without the help of speech. He and Helen 
had already been self-conscious enough in each other’s presence, 


and had been forced to keep up an appearance of mere friend- 
ship by a constant gay raillery and flow of high spirits. But 
when Gabriel brought to the girl the first proposal of marriage 
which had been made to her, he did much towards making a 
woman of her. And now her self-consciousness was more 
than ever awakened. The gardens were large enough for 
half-a-score pairs of lovers to hide themselves in, had they 
been so minded. There were shady alleys, and trellis-covered 
walks, and bowery rustic seclusions by the dozen, and 
practically the two were as much alone as they could have 
been in a wilderness. 
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Yor the space of half an hour or so, their conversation might 
have been listened to by anybody ; but by-and-by it became, 
and almost in spite of themselves, a little more intimate. 

‘«T shall have to go away in a day or two,’’ said Douglas. 

The girl said nothing, but busied herself in disentangling 
a knot her idle fingers had made a moment or two before in 
the pendant cord from her parasol. This silence chilled him. 
It is noticeable that those signs which should be most 
encouraging to a loyer, and which are in themselves the most 
broadly prophetic of success, are generally those which dash 
his hopes. 

““T had a letter this morning,’ he went on mournfully, 
‘from Begg and Batter, of Chancery-lane.”’ 

‘* Who are they ?”’ she asked. ht S 

“They are a very influential firm of. solicitors,’”’ said 
Douglas, ‘and of course it’s a great stroke of good fortune to 
find one’s-self applied to by them.” ; 

‘“* My uncle says,” said Helen, ‘‘ that you are likely to rise 
fast in your profession, Mr. Douglas.” A 

“T shall try,’”? he answered, with that easy oblivion of 
obstacles which is common to young men. ‘‘Asa matter of 
course, I ought to be very glad to be called to town on such 
business, but somehow I am afraid I shan’t be.’’ 

He wanted to say a great deal more than this, and if the 
positions had been reversed—if he had been walking about the 
stately grounds which were one day to be his own, and could 
have looked from where he stood on farm and farmstead which 
had been his father’s before him, and must ultimately come to 
him, andif the girl had been, say, a governess, with no prospect 
but one of labour and of straightened means before her, he 
could have said all that was in his heart to say. Honourable 
poor men do sometimes make love to rich women ; but there 
are few such obstacles to love as money. 

“The moralists are very severe about idleness,’’ said Dick, 
not that he wanted to qualify what ‘he had said before, but 
because her silence made it seem necessary to say something ; 
‘“‘and yet I must confess that I find it very pleasant.’’ 

“Tt I were a man,’’ she answered, glad to find her feet upon 
firm ground again, ‘‘I do not think I should like to be idle.”’ 

‘* Not occasionally ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Perhaps oczasionally,’’ she answered, with a little laugh, 
and somehow found the firm ground gliding from under. her 
again. 

“‘T am sorry to go,’’ said Douglas, resolute not to say more 
than he ought to say. ‘One cannot exchange all this for 
Chancery-lane and Fleet-street without a little reluctance.” 

‘*No,’’ she answered, ‘‘ the country is pleasanter than 
London at this time of year.’’ 

“Much,” said Douglas, ratherforlornly, ‘‘much pleasanter.”’ 
He had it in his mind to say that he could have forsaken the 
landscape for a dungeon under given circumstances with great 
joy, but he repressed himself heroically. 

The silence began to be embarrassing ; and, by-and-by, 
Helen, feeling that she had been cold about his going, 
ventured to say, 

‘* We shall be sorry to lose you, Mr. Douglas.”’ 

There are ways and ways of saying things; and the words 
might mean much or nothing. As she spoke them, they 
sounded like the iciest little bit of commonplace conceivable. 

‘*One likes to think that one’s friends are not absolutely 
glad to see the last of one,’’ said Douglas, making his tone as 
commonplace as hers. 

‘The last ?’’ she answered, looking up at him with a smile 
of complete self-possession. And yet (if one may tell the 
truth about a girl’s feelings in a case like this) she was so far 
from being self-possessed at the desolate prospect the words 
conveyed to her that the very light and warmth of the land- 
scape seemed to die away as she spoke them. ‘‘It would be 
a strange friendship that would delight in that.”’ 

She felt as if this, in its boldness, were an almost awful 
thing to say. 

“T suppose so,’? the young fellow answered. ‘I have 
enjoyed myself immensely,’’ he added, in the very tone he 
might have used if his companion had been of his own sex. 

“Tam afraid you have found us a little dull at times,” 
said Helen. 

** Dull!’ he said. 
so happy in my life.’’ 

Now, to be thirsty with a cooling draught at hand, and to 
long for that cooling draught and not touch it, is one thing ; 
to put it to the lips, and, having tasted it, to set it down again, 
is another and a much more arduous business. Douglas—to 
follow out this original and striking metaphor—set the glass 
down, but did so with so keen an inward longing that he had 
never felt the like. 

If the girl had spoken the truth she might have answered, 
“Nor I, either.’”” But it is no recognised part of a girl’s duty 
in such cases to tell the truth ; and the earnest little quiver of 
conviction in her companion’s voice frightened her. 

Love’s path is proverbially lined with roses, but the roses 
have their thorns. 

There was nothing in the world which could have given 
her so much joy as to know that this penniless young barrister 
loved her; but if by a look or a tone he so much as began to 
hint at it, she was afraid of him. 

_ It is all a very old story, but delightful to linger upon. 
Little patches of sunlight on her dress, her hands, her hair, 
flickering illuminations of a check the colour of a rose-leaf, 
or an ear the colour of a shell, the white contour of throat and 
chin, the delicate and scarcely perceptible motions of the 
lips, thoughts that seemed to swim transparent in the candid 
beautiful grey eyes—the least of these things brought an 
aching sweetness to the lover’s heart. Never sunlight fell on 
anything half so precious as the little foot, the ungloved hand, 
the bronze hair it turned to gold, or the shell-like little ear. 
He would have kissed every sunfleck, had he dared. He would, 
had he dared, have knelt before her and adored. 

A good little girl, a little prettier than the common run of 
good little girls in England, though that may be saying much, 
and he made a goddess of her, a creature of another sphere ! 
And he, without being an altogether commonplace young man, 
can scarcely be supposed to have justified her estimate of him: 
for, to her mind, quite naturally, he was wise and learned 
kevoue his years, and good and noble and handsome beyond 

elief. 

They longed to tell each other of each other's perfections ; 
he in his passionate male fashion, and she in her virginal and. 
as yet, passionless way. , 

_ The young man’s declaration kept them both silent for a 
time. The girl walked on by his side, touched by numberless 
slight electric thrills, and tried so bravely to bring herself to 
order that when she spoke it was with a seeming of perfect 
indifference. 

‘And when do you think of leaving us, Mr. Douglas ¢”” 

“Tam afraid I must go,”’ said Dick, mournfully ; “that I 
must go to-morrow.’’ 

“TI suppose you find a pleasure in your work??? she said, 
not daring to give him even a momentary chance of sliding 
back to dangerous ground again. 

“Tn part of it,’’ he said, rather disinterestedly. 

Here they reached the limits of the garden, and, turning, 
saw the figure of the elderly Partridge at a distance. ‘The old 


“*TIs Paradise dull? J have never been 


man moved at what was for him a very unusual pace, and 
made vigorous signs to some person who was invisible to 
Helen and her companion. He disappeared behind a stretch 
of trellised walk, and they forgot him, and strolled on towards 
the house. 

““T hope,”’ said Douglas, in his lightest way, ‘‘ that I shall 
have some opportunity of seeing you in town, Miss Kenyon ¢? 

“Oh, I hope so,”’ she exclaimed ; ‘‘ but my uncle’s feelings 
and prejudices are all against gaiety. Do you know, I have 
never been in London but once, and then to attend the May 
Meetings ?”’ 

“‘You found them gay ?’’ asked Douglas, looking down at 
her with a momentary gleam. 

‘Not very,’’ she responded. ‘‘T should have liked to stay 
for the season.” 

‘«T wish,”’ said the lover, half eagerly and half humorously, 
‘that it were proper and possible for a young man to chaperon 
a young lady. I think you might find scenes in London which 
would be brighter even than the May Meetings. 

If he had not been in loye, he might have offered this 
harmless little jest quite safely; but as it was, he began to 
thrill and tremble in the absurdest manner at the sweet and 
daring idea it conveyed to him. Oh, to have her to chaperon 
and guard—to show her the world—to give her whatever would 
make her happy—to have her under his wing where no one 
should have a right to come between them ! 

“Well, I am going away,’’ he went on, ‘‘ and the holiday ’s 
over. I shall think of Perry Haughton very often.’ 

She—catching at the meaning of his words and not at the 
words themselves—had just begun to say, ‘‘So shall I,’’ but 
stopped at the second word in a little embarrassment. 

“Shall you ?—shall you?”’ cried he, not thinking of the words 
at all, but only of the thought. ‘I've had a very happy time 
here—the happiest I ever had in my life.” 

The glass was at his lips again, but he had once more to 
put it down. Perhaps, all things considered, he had said 
enough, possibly a good deal more than he had a right to say. 
This reflection sobered and saddened him, and the girl, of 
course, could say nothing. They walked on towards the house, 
and whilst they were yet at a considerable distance from it, 
there broke upon the air the sound of M. Peltzer’s later 
objurgations. His voice was clear enough, even at this 
distance, but, happily for themselves, neither of the young 
people understood his language. It would have been 
horrible to have been in the society of a lady within hear- 
ing of the language M. Peltzer chose to use, and Helen 
herself—though she could scarcely have been expected to 
understand much of it—would have been necessarily shocked 
by the threats and accusations hurled against her uncle. But 
the unexpected tumult in so retired a quarter—a place where 
everything was commonly so quiet—set the girl running to see 
what might be the matter, and Douglas followed her. The 
storming, raging voice rose higher and higher as it went further 
away. And then, when both Douglas and the girl were 
running fast, the peal which Cyrus rang upon the library bell 
sounded in their ears. All this was strange and alarming, and 
Helen, putting herself to her best speed, ran into the hall b 
the lower entrance, and seeing two or three domestics with 
frightened faces clustered round the library-door, passed 
amongst them, sobbing for breath, and saw her uncle lying 
prone upon the floor with his head supported by a stranger. 
Douglas, following closely, recognised the stranger, to his own 
amazement. A stout woman—the cook—was standing irresolute 
and frightened, with a carafe of water in one hand and a glass 
in the other. The unconscious .Gabriel’s head and face, and 
Sullivan’s knees and hands, were all dripping. 

‘* Ride off for a doctor, one of you !”’ cried the girl, panting. 
“ Quick! quick!’’ 

At such a moment nothing was strange. It was no surprise 
to her to hear Bagleigh’s voice behind her, speaking in tones 
of unusual decision and directness. 

‘Take my horse. He’s standing outside.’ 

The girl ran to Gabriel, and Sullivan made way for her. 

The rest entered the room, with the exception of the Major, 
who stood in the doorway, and, catching Sullivan’s glance, 
summoned him silently with a beckoning forefingér. Sullivan 
obeyed the voiceless call and approached the Major, pale and 
terror-stricken. Morton laid a hand upon his collar, and, 
gently insinuating his fingers until he had secured a firm 
grasp, he marched the little man before him to the hall door, 


“and on to the gravel drive before it. 


““Now, you and I,” said he, ‘fare going to have a talk 
together.”’ 


XVIII. 


It has been, said already that Mr. Sullivan found the fask he 
had taken wpon himself a heavier one than he had expected, 
but it had never felt so intolerable as now. The secret itself 
would have been enough to weigh him down; but Peltzer’s 
nearness, the ghastly unlooked-for effect his communication 
had upon Kenyon, his fears on the one side and his sym- 
pathies on the other, drove him well-nigh distracted. 

“You and I,” said the Major, ‘‘are going to have a talk 
together.”’ 

* **T have left my hat inside the house,’’ responded Cyrus, 
inconsequently, He had fallen into that condition of mind in 
which it is only bearable to think of trifles. 

** Never mind your hat,’’ said the Major. ‘‘ Come with me.’’ 

He released his captive, and by a gesture of the hand com- 
manded him along the drive. Then, diverging to the left, he 
marched him across the lawn to a summer arbour, where he 
motioned him to sit down. 

““T suppose,’’ he began, severely, ‘‘ that you are still under 
the impression that there may be something in this ?”’ 

‘“‘T am afraid there is,’’ answered Cyrus; ‘I am afraid 
there is a good deal in it.”” 

“‘Now,”’ said Morton, sternly, ‘‘I shall advise you not to 
prevaricate with me. I shall offer one consideration for your 
acceptance which you seem to have overlooked. You come 
here for the purpose of extorting money from aman of high 
position by charging him witha crime. Are you aware, Mr. 
Sullivan, that by the English law any man who attempts to 
play that game becomes accessory to the crime, and may lay 

imself open to an equal punishment with the criminal ?” 

“You are quite wrong, Major Morton,” said the wretched 
Cyrus, eagerly; ‘I didn’t come here for any such purpose. 
He offered me money this morning, and I told him I wouldn't 
take a penny if I wanted bread.”’ 

“A liar,” said the Major, “we can never trust, though 
he speak the thing that’s true. But I shall be obliged if you 
will be as trustworthy as you can; and I may tell you that 
the less astonishing the things I hear from you may be, the 
more I shall be disposed to credit you.”’ 

; “T didn’t,” cried Sullivan, “upon my word and soul I 
didn’t! I did at first—I confess I did—but when I came 
down here, and found that scoundrel Peltzer in the place last 
night—If you had seen, Sir, how he gloated over it ??—— 

“And you repent?’ said the Major. “TI am no great 
believer in sudden conversions.” 

_“‘So far as I'm concerned,”’ cried Sullivan, ‘I’ve done 
with it! I’ve put him on his guard, and I’ve done with it! 
Tf I’m an accessory, Major Morton, you’re another! You 


know as much as I do. It’s no more my place to denounce 
him than it is yours.’” 

“T am not asking you to denounce him,” said the Major. 
“T have said, until Lam a little tired of saying it, that this is no 
affair of mine; but I have got a little way into it now, and I 
think I may as well go through with it.” 

In the intervals he had made in the operation of packing 
his kit together that morning, Major Morton had looked, 
perhaps, half a dozen times out of the window. When he 
looked out for the first time he had seen Helen and Dick 
together on the lawn below. ‘The girl had not as yet begun to 
feel that sweet embarrassment which touched her later on, 
and she was laughing gaily in answer to some trivial jest of 
her companion’s, when the Major looked at her. He was an 
old campaigner, and toughened against most of the assaults 
of the worl. But, confirmed old bachelor though he was, 
he was by no means hardened against the assaults of youth 
and beauty; and, seeing the fair little creature there in the 
sunshine looking so bright and happy and pretty that she 
seemed to have a native right to live ia sunshine always, the 
Major’s heart was more touched than he cared to confess, 
The shadow of the house had fallen upon him, and he, the old 
campaigner, was running away from it. He was free to run 
away from it, and glad to do it, little as it touched him. But 
there was no running away from the shadow for her. If once 
it touched her, it must go with her wherever she went, and 
would never leave her until she fell into that deeper shadow 
which finally hides us all. 

The Major had gone on with his packing, and had looked 
out a little later, and then he had seen the pair for a moment 
as they paused in their walk. The girl was looking down, and 
drawing patterns with the point of her parasol upon the 
ground. The lad was standing very near to her, and bending 
over her. A good lad and a stalwart, as the Major knew: 
honest, loyal-hearted, keen of feeling, quick to suffer. The 
shadow which threatened the girl would involve him also. 

These reflections saddened the Major, and he tried to cast 
them off—for that was his manner of dealing with all sorts of 
troubles. But he could not help looking out from his window 
now and again, and whenever he saw the paix the reflections 
came back upon him until they made him downright miserable. 

He had seen no way of warding off the impending blow at 
that time ; but now, with Peltzer got rid of for the moment, 
and Sullivan in his hands, he began to think he might possibly 
discover a parry for this stroke of Fate. 

‘*T will tell you candidly, Mr. Sullivan,’”? he began, when 
he had paused for time to think things over, ‘that it is my 
purpose to frighten you from any further share in this enter 
prise. I think I shall succeed in doing it.’’ 

“I’m out of it already,’’ said Cyrus, earnestly. 
want to get my hat and go.” 

‘Tt is very hard,” said the Major, ‘‘in a case like this, to 
see where the whole of one’s duty lies; but if I do not induce 
you and your brother-scoundrel to surrender your present 
devices, I will take it upon myself to blow the gaff on the 
whole rascally three of you.”’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Major Morton,’’ Cyrus besought him, 
“don’t put me into it! I wish I had never had anything to 
do with it.’’ 

“JT wish you never had,”’ responded the Major, drily. 
“On your own showing, the French scoundrel could have 
done nothing without you.” 

** He can’t do anything without me now!”’ cried Mr. Sullivan. 

For the first time since he had begun to look upon this dark 
affair at all, a ray of light touched the Major's mind, 

‘Wait a bit,’ he said; ‘let me look at that.’’ 

The more he looked at it, the more he saw how likely to be 
true it was. He walked to the'door of the summer arbour, and 
walked cautiously around on every side; and then, returning, 
seated himself opposite to Sullivan, and, placing both elbows 
on the small table which divided them, he spoke in low and 
guarded tones. 

“‘T have had the story from you piecemeal,’”’ he began, 
“and I hardly know how much of what you have told me I 
may believe ; but see if you cannot contrive to tell the truth 
for once in your life. . . . Something was done—the thing we 
are concerned about—it ’s of no use to use ugly words—upon a 
certain day in Paris. Do you know the date?” 

“The Tenth of January, Kighteen-sixty-eight,” said 
Sullivan, ‘‘ was the day on which I left Paris.” 

‘*Tn pursuit ?’’ said the Major. 

* Sullivan nodded, and whispered, ‘* In pursuit.’’ 

‘* And you arrived,’’ pursued the Major, ‘‘a week later, or 
thereabouts ?’’ . . . ‘* The arrival here,’’ he said to himself, 
‘“would confirm the French rascal’s story.”’ . . . ‘* Did the 
man you followed change his aspect much?’ he asked, aloud. 
“ Did he attempt to disguise himself?” 

“He disguised himself completely,’’ answered Sullivan. 
**T never stww a greater change in aman.” 

‘* How do you know that you followed the right man ?’’ 
asked the Major. 

“T knew that this morning,’’ Sullivan whispered, with a 
scared countenance, ‘if I had never been sure of it before.” 

Major Morton retired from the position he had attempted 
to hold, but instantly assumed another. ‘* Well, then,’’ said 
he, “I presume I am justified in believing that you have had 
enough of this business ?”’ 

“Too much,’’ said Cyrus. “IT wish I had never touched it.”’ 

“Very well,”’ said the Major. ‘‘It does not matter much 
to you why I choose that the whole thing should be buried?”’ 

“Oh dear, no; notatall!”’ said Sullivan, with a tremulous 
readiness ; ‘‘not in the slightest degree, I assure you, Major 
Morton.”’ 

“T may want your assistance,’’? Morton continued, “in 
disposing of your brother rascal.’’ 

“T think,” urged Sullivan, ‘‘that you put it a little too 
severely against me.”’ 

“Tt is natural for you to think so,’’ the Major answered ; 
“but that is not a question which stands in urgent need of 
discussion just at present. What do you know about this 
fellow ?”’ 

“He was at the galleys,”’ suid Sullivan, ‘‘for years, and I 
fancy he must have done something since.”’ 

‘That is satisfactory, so far as it goes,’’ said the Major, 
“but I should like to have it a little clearer. What do you 
fancy he has done since then?’’ 

“T don’t know what it is,’ said Cyrus, ‘‘but when I was 
fool enough to speak to him at Piaggi’s restaurant, I called 
him by his name, and he was horribly frightened.” 

“Tm—ain,”’ said the Major; ‘‘I noticed the same thing: 
myself this morning. It seems likely that a person of that 
name may be wanted.” é 

““T am sure he’s wanted,”’ said Sullivan, ‘and I wish ’’— 
the little man clasped his hands together, and wrung them 
hard—‘‘ T wish to Heaven the men who want him had him !” 

‘*T think it probable,’’ said the Major, “that your aspira- 
tions will be realised in the long-run. Take care, Sir, that you 
do not fall into similar hands. I think you had best go now— 
the faster and the farther away the better.” 

In obedience to this blunt dismissal Cyrus arose, and, accom- 
panied by the Major, timidly re-entered the hall, secured his 
hat, bowed mildly, and went away, stared at. by one or two 
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domestics who lingered te await the arrival of the doctor. His 
presence was naturally associated in their minds with their 
master’s sudden illness, but nobody dared question him. He 
returned to the hotel, and was there informed that his late 
companion was in custody, and, finding himself regarded with 
evident suspicion, he paid his bill, packed his effects in haste, 
and betook himself to the railway station. There he awaited 
the train in a compound of uncomfortable emotions, and, 
being at last sluggishly borne away, vowed in his inmost heart 
to return no more to Perry Haughton. 

Douglas had sighted the Major in the hall, and came 
forward to speak to him, 

“Thisis asad busines,’’ he said. 
for Miss Kenyon.’ 

“So am I,’? Morton answered, with an air which Dick 
thought a little preoccupied and cold. But since the beginning 
of his visit to Perry Haughton, Morton had been utterly unlike 
the genial Major Dick had known of old, or, at the best, had 
only been himself by fits and starts. 5 

‘*T cannot be of any tse here,’’ said the Major, in the same 
dry and uninterested way ; ‘‘ but [ won't leave the village 
until I get news of the invalid. You had better stay where 
you are, and T will take a walk.’? He marched off, with 
apparent stolidity and inward tenderness, and his walk led him 
to the village police station, where he produced his card, and 
announced himself to the inspector as the guest of Mr, 
Kenyon. 

“*T believe you have a Frenchman here in charge?’’ he said; 
““a man who was given into custody by Lord Bagleigh for 
creating a disturbance at the Lodge.” 

‘Yes, Sir,’’ said the inspector; ‘‘and he’s made a pretty 
tidy disturbance here since we’ve had the care of him. He’s 
only just begun to quiet downa little now; but there’s 
nobody here can make out a word he has to say for himself.’’ 

‘*T should like to see the man,”’ said the Major, ‘‘if I may.’’ 

“Why, certainly, Sir,’ the inspector answered — for a 
guestof Mr. Gabriel Kenyon’s was likely to have his wishes 
attended to here as almost anywhere else in Perry Haughton— 
“but you ’d better have a couple of men with you, for he’s a 
teaser—if I make myself understood, Sir.’’ ' 

““Give me one man,’’ said the Major, “if you think it 
necessary.” 

The inspector, answering with alacrity that he would 
accompany the visitor himself, marshalled him to the cells. 

. They were only two in number, for Perry Haughton was not 
rich in criminals, and an infrequent poacher, an oecasional 
drunk and disorderly on a Saturday night, or at the village 
fair time were, save on the rarest occasions, the only can- 
didates for justice. . 

The inspector slid a key into the lock, and threw open the 
door, revealing the figure of M. Peltzer, who sat scowling and 
gnawing his nails in a corner. 

“Oho!” said he, rising to his feet, as he beheld the Major. 
“Tt is you again.” 

“Yes, Monsieur Gustave Peltzer, it is I,’’ returned the 
Major, with great tranquillity. 

He moved inside the cell. The inspector followed, and 
closed the door with a click behind him. 

““Who are you ?”’ said Peltzer, scowling et him with a face 
newly pale at this second mention of the name he dreaded ; 
‘and what do you want here ?’’ 

“‘T have the honour,’’ said the Major, very suavely, ‘ of 
being an intimate friend of M. le Colonel Tricot.’’ The prisoner 
grew a little paler, and gnawed his nails, with a wicked, side- 
way look at his interlocutor. ‘‘Now,’’ continued the old 
campaigner, ‘‘ you will agree with me that if I were to send a 
telegraphic despatch to my friend in Paris, apprising him of 
the fact that Gustave Peltzer is in custody at Perry Haughton, 
it would be an extremely unpleasant thing for you.’’ 

Peltzer said nothing ; but, still gnawing at his finger-nails, 


‘*T am profoundly sorry 


leaned his back against the wall, threw one leg over the other, 


and rolled his shoulders in defiance. 

“ Now if,”? pursued the Major, ‘‘T leave this cell without a 
promise on your part that you will go away in quiet, I shall 
send that telegraphic despatch at once, and you will wait 
here until such time as you are made over to the French 
authorities.’” 

In the course of his walk towards the station, Morton had 
well considered that if this first shot should fail to hit the 
mark he had yet arrows enough in his quiver to bring M. 
Peltzer down. : 

Peltzer changed the position of his feet and hands, but 
went on gnawing and staring savagely sideways at his visitor. 
“You understand that ?’? Morton asked him, quietly. 

“Death of my life!’’ broke out Peltzer, wildly. 
am? Iam a leaf for every wind to blow about.’ 

After this poetic outburst he resumed the seat he had 
occupied at the inspector’s entrance, and glowered sullenly 
upon the floor. 

‘“My time is of service,’’ said the Major, ‘‘ and I ask you 
to decide. Do you go, or do I wire to Paris?”’ : 

**T will go,’’ said Peltzer. 

‘*Wery well,’’ Morton answered; ‘‘ you will go when you 
are allowed to go. But I have one or two things to tell you 
before we part. Any attempt on your side to extort money 
will be met by an immediate telegram to Paris. If you think 
to frighten us you will have to stand your trial as an accessory 
after the fact. Your extensive experience in criminal juris- 
prudence will no doubt tell you what that means. And you 
well remember that you can prove nothing until you prove 
that you are Gustave Peltzer. You observe—for I should like 
to enforce a lesson even upon such a fool as you are—that you 
have played a stupid game.” 

‘© Am I free ?”’ said Peltzer, rising. 

‘“‘T believe not,” the Major answered. ‘‘ Remember,” he 
added, half turning hts back upon the lowering scoundrel, ‘‘a 
word from you and 2 telegraphic line from me.’” 

‘*And remember,’’ Peltzer retorted, ‘‘a word from you, 
and then the whole accursed history from me.”’ 

‘ Perfeetly,”? replied the Major; ‘‘a clear bargain. Thank 
you, Mr. Inspector.”’ : 

‘He seems to have sobered down a bit since he came in,”’ 
said the inspector, as he and the Major left the cell together. 

“He had been drinking this morning,’’ said the Major, 
‘and has had time to recover himself a little.’’ 

“Tt’sarare good gift, and very valuable, Sir,’’ observed 


‘What 


the inspector, ‘‘to have the power of ee. There was 
atime in my history, Sir, when I could have put on to my 
income, ah! illings a week, 


Bey nearly five-and-twenty 
I should say, if I had only been able to speak French.’’ 
The Major allowed that the accomplishment was a useful 
one, said ‘ Good-day”’ to the inspector, and strolled towards 
the Lodge, a little disposed to be triumphant, and very much 
disposed to be self-accusing and depressed. 
“What am I doing?’’ he asked himself. ‘I am com- 
unding a felony, I am sheltering a murderer, and helping 
im to live in the odour of sanctity. Why should I have 
meddled or made in the business at all? It was no affair of 
mine.” 
But then he thought of the girl, and took comfort from 
the reflection that he had diverted from her path the shadow 
that threatened to fall upon i. 


““One must take the rough with the smooth, I suppose,” 
said the Major, making an effort to be philosophical. ‘‘ One 
may sometimes refrain from striking a scoundrel in order not 
to beat the inoffensive, and who am I that I should think 
myself entitled to yearn after pure and abstract justice? I 
never got it for myself, thank God!” 

So he went on a little comforted, though still unable to 
approve of himself. 

At the Lodge the news ran that Mr. Kenyon had recovered 
consciousness, had been seen by the doctor, and had been 
ordered rest and quiet. 

Helen pressed the old campaigner to stay until the morning. 

“Mr. Douglas is compelled to leave us for London to- 
mortow, and he would be glad of his old friend for a travelling 
companion.”’ 

Helen had heard much of the Major, and though he had by 
no means come up to those conceptions of himself which Dick’s 
enthusiastic description had created, the girl was disposed to 
be loyal to her lover’s idea of his friend, and was prepared to 
find all manner of good qualities in him. Morton accepted her 
invitation, though it went much against the grain with him to 
stay under the same roof with Kenyon, for whom, even apart 
from what he knew of him, he had conceived a mortal aversion. 

He kept a great deal out of the way of the young people, 
and left Dick to the necessary work of support and consolation 
whilst he strolled about the gardens and wondered to find 
himself pitchforked into the middle of so strange a history. 

Bagleigh had lingered to hear the news, and, learning that 
there was no immediate danger to be dreaded, had ridden away 
again. The lovers were left to themselves, and made a great 
deal of progress, though the catastrophe of the day kept Douglas 
from further incursions into the land of actual love-making. 
Tt would have been quite base to take advantage of so mournful 
a circumstance as had befallen the household, and besides this 
he had an unaffected liking for Kenyon, and he was sorry for 
his illness. 

On the morrow Gabriel was still too unwell to see his guests, 
and Dick and the Major went to London without taking 
personal leave of him. The younger man took what he felt to 
be a clandestine advantage of the situation, and had thé grace 
to be ashamed of it whilst he took it. 

‘*T trust,’’ he said, blushing at his own duplicity, in spite 
of all he could do, ‘‘ 1 trust that if I can manage to get away 
from town for a day next week, that I may be allowed to run 
down and see how Mr. Kenyon is getting on?”’ 

“We should think it very kind of you,’’? Helen answered, 
shyer in look than common in these parting moments, ‘‘if you 
took so much trouble.”’ 


XIX. 


And now, indeed, evil times had descended upon Gabriel 
Kenyon. A criminal, of all men, stands in need of courage, 
though he is pretty generally a criminal because he is a 
coward, Courage and crime do occasionally travel together, 
though rarely. ‘There are some virtues which are easily trans- 
mitted into vices by temptation, but courage is not one of 
them. Gabriel was a coward confessed; and yet had he 
possessed courage enough to stock a dozen hearts he would 
have had need of all of it. 

When he recovered from his swoon, he awoke to the 
immediate memory of what had gone before it. For aught he 
knew he had been denounced already ; or, for aught he knew, 
the man whose voice he had heard was still waiting to 
denounce him. He dared not ask a question for his life, or 
give a hint of the terror which weighed upon his soul. 

The doctor had left behind him injunctions, imparted in an 
unctuous whisper which the patient had clearly overheard, 
that Mr. Kenyon was on no account to_be subjected to annoy- 
ance. This tasted at once bitter and mawkish to the patient’s 
palate. Annoyance! Could anything more feebly touch the 
state he layin? Annoyance was to be avoided, and he lay 
suffering all possible torments of remorse and dread. He lay 
all day and suffered ; he lay all night and suffered ; there wes 
nothing else todo. In the whole wide gamut of the ghostly noises 
of the night, no note sounded that did not wring his soul with 
fear. Every whisper of the trees, every murmur of the summer 
wind laid a hand of unspeakable terror upon his spirit. He 
lay and watched the dim and narrow circle of light cast by 
the night-lamp, and listened with all his ears, and shrank and 
shuddered in all his craven heart. If he could have foreseen 
this years ago, he might have foregone his crime. He thought 
so now, at least, and strove to hide himself in his own 
crevices, whilst he protested inwardly how truly he had long 
repented. 

A dog would have been ashamed to propitiate an angry 
master as he tried by outcry, adulation, and fawning to pro- 
pitiate Providence. 

The doctor came in the morning. 

“Tf there are any exciting causes, my dear Sir, we must 
not consider them. We must study to preserve our tranquillity.” 

Gabriel could have groaned aloud, and would have done it 
but for his ever-present fear of betraying himself. In one 
respect in the midst of all his cowardice he conducted himself 
like a hero. He repressed all signs of fear. 

Tf by any superhuman chance his enemy were here or near 
no longer, his one possibility of escaping detection lay in quiet. 
He knew this hope to be as wild, and in his own heart thought 
it to be as groundless, as anything he could imagine, but it 
came sometimes, and he welcomed it and gave it shelter. 

Ther he settled to the belief that the doctor's authority was 
strong enough whilst he continued in his present state to ward 
off intruders, even when they were so pressing as Monsieur 
Peltzer had proved himself to be. He yearned to make 
inquiries, and so to put an end to a suspense which, as he told 
himself, was more unbearable than any certainty ; but he pre- 
ferred the suspense to the certainty he dreaded, and so lay still 
and suffered his miseries as best he might. 

Helen was constant in her attendance upon him, and he 
took the trouble of her face, which was little more than a 
reflection of his own, for a sign that things were ill outside. 
But on the third day, as he lay groping about in his mind for 
some safe way of putting his problem to the test, she entered 
and sat beside his bed, laying her hand upon one of his own 
which lay outside the coverlet, and gently stroking it. 

“You look troubled, darling,’’ he said, rolling his hollow 
eyes upon her. He was strangely altered, and bore little 
resemblance to the hale and hearty man he had been so short a 
time before. ‘ You look troubled, darling.” 

“T am troubled,”’ she responded, still fondling his hand. 

Surely, he thought, if anything were spoken or suspected 
yet, she could never seem so kind. 

“For me ?’’ he asked. 

‘““Why, for what else should I be troubled, dear?*’ she 
asked him in return. : 

‘There is nothing else to trouble you ?’’ 

** Nothing,”’ she said. 

‘* Nothing but my illness? ’* 

She thought him fanciful, perhaps a little inclined to wander 
in his wits. 

“No, nothing but your illness, uncle. What else should 
there be?” : 

‘What, indeed ?’’ he answered, and tried to smile, with 
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such a ghastly ill-success that he half frightened her. “Nothing 
outside my illness?’ : 

“No, dear, no! Nothing in the world.” 

“You are quite sure?’’ he pressed her, growing a very 
little bolder, but rolling his greatened eyes about the chamber 
to make sure that they were alone. 

** Quite sure,’’ she answered. 

He sank back with a sigh of relief, which Helen could not 
understand. 

She sat then stroking his flaccid fingers, until at length he 
fell asleep. : 

He had feigned sleep often (for of all things needful, he 
must look calm, in case the worst should come to the worst, and 
he should have to stand against the world) ; but he slept now 
for the first time since he had awakened from the swoon into 
which his fear of detection had thrown him. Exhausted nature 
would have it so at last, and though the girl’s ignorance 
of the fear which overhung him could hardly be expected to 
endure; it was enough to know that the expected mischief 
was not overtly threatened every moment. Chroniclers of the 
Times of Cruelty, which are so curiously near our own, and look 
so far away from us and so impossible in this century of sen- 
timent—have recorded that prisoners on the rack have slept 
in the intervals of their torture. Gabriel slept in the same 
sort of transient peace, and awoke to the same kind of torment. 

It was not now as it had been when he had lain in the best 
bed-room of the King and Constitution. Then, though his 
illness was the cause of a good deal of gossip and speculation, 
he was left pretty severely to himself; but now he was a 
person of consideration in the county, and the county people 
came to see him, or, failing that, made kind inquiry about 
him. Few people liked him very much, but he was universally 
respected. 

Some made inquiries, naturally enough, as to the way in 
which the attack had befallen him. These learned that Mr. 
Kenyon was in his library at the time with a lawyer’s clerk 
from London. Somebody, probably the ancient Partridge, 
had suggested that Cyrus was a lawyer’s clerk. Nobody 
quite knew how the thing was supposed to be known, and 
everybody took it for granted. There was no reason to believe 
that Mr. Kenyon had received disquieting intelligence. One 
or two inquirers, who learned that the lawyer’s clerk had been 
seen in company, at the hotel, with the blackguard French- 
man who had created so unwonted a disturbance at the Lodge 
during his visit, put two and two together, and succeeded in 
making nothing at all out of the combination. 

As a matter of course, on the surface of things there was 
no ground for suspicion of any sort. A most respected and 
valuable member of the community had had a fainting fit and 
lay ill after it, and that was all. 

But Gabriel suspected everything and everybody. To his 
mind it came natural to think that every caller had a special 
purpose in calling. The whole world watched him, and waited 
tor the downfall, which, as it seemed, must come. Still, he 
heard nothing, and the silence was very dreadful to endure. 

Bagleigh called daily, and once secured a momentary 
interview with Helen. The young nobleman was peculiarly 
embarrassed; and the girl, who had always hitherto been 
cordial with him, was distinctly cool in her demeanour. 

“T’m awfully sorry,”’ said Bagleigh, ‘‘ that I forgot that 
fellow, Miss Kenyon.”’ 

Helen looked inquiry. 

‘That fellow,’’ pursued his Lordship, ‘‘ who came here 
and made a row the day Mr. Kenyon was taken ill, you know? 
I forgot all about him.”’ 

. ‘*T suppose,” said Helen, “that that was the wisest thing to 
do.” 

**That’s really very smart,’’ returned his Lordship ; 
‘“but, as a matter of fact, don’t you know, Miss Kenyon, it was 
not.”’ 

““ Why??? she asked. 

“Well, you see,’’ replied his Lordship, ‘tI took upon 
myself to give him into custody. He was making no end of a 
row outside, and, even though I didn’t know Mr. Kenyon was 
ill at the time, there was nobody else about to do it.”’ 

He seemed uncertain and discomfited within himself, she 
thought, and, so far as she could safely do it, she was anxious 
to put him at his ease. 

“T had not heard of it before,’’ she said; ‘‘ but I think 
you did quite rightly.” 

‘Well, you see,”’ said Bagleigh, ‘‘I ought to have gone 
and appeared against him at the Petty Sessions yesterday, but 
I forgot all about him, and, because I was not there to 
prosecute, they let the beggar off.”’ 

“Well,’’ said Helen, ‘‘I am not sorry for that. The poor 
man,”’ she added, with an air of wisdom, ‘‘ would have had 
time to get sober.” 

“Sets a bad example,”’ said his Lordship. 
going round to all the houses in the country making rows.’ 

At about this point in the conversation feminine tact and 
instinct began to discover certain signs in Bagleigh’s demeanour 
which indicated a desire to approach a topic which Helen had 
decided should be approached no more. 

““T must ask you to excuse me now,’’ she said. 
uncle is not happy if I am long away from him.” 

“No, by George !’’ ejaculated his Lordship, seizing the 
conversational chance with unexpected agility, ‘‘ I should say 
he wasn’t. I’m not myself—begad, I’m not! No, I say, 
really Miss Kenyon, you mustn’t go. I’ve something to say, 
and—don’t you know ?—I’m bound to say it.”’ 

He was very obviously in earnest, and the girl was rather 
sorry for him. They had been too closely associated nearly 
all her life for her to mark very clearly or keenly the oddities 
and absurdities which were manifest to the eye of the casual 
observer, and she was disposed, after a certain fashion, to 
esteem him. . 

It goes without saying that she was not sorry for him 
because he could not marry herself (for a girl naturally thinks 
the love pains of anybody but the favoured lover a trifle 
ridiculous) ; but she was sorry for his embarrassment and con- 
fusion; and, since his Lordship displayed such unwonted fire 
in the middle of it all, she thought it best to let him have his 
trouble over. 

She waited, therefcre, prepared to listen and to answer. 

“T want to know,” he began again, floundering somewhat, 
now that his protest had succeeded, and he had secured her 
attention, ‘‘I want to know, Miss Kenyon, if your uncle has 
said anything particular to you within the last day or two 

“* About yourself ?’’ she asked. 

“Yes,” said his Lord: hip; ‘‘ about me.” 

“My uncle has spoken to me.”” 

“Well, now,’’ said Bagleigh, nervously, “what have you 
got to say to it?” a 

‘‘Lord Bagleigh,’’ she returned, and the young man's 
spirits fell at once to zero, for she never addressed him so, 
unless she were angry with him, ‘‘I must ask you never to 
allude to that matter again.” ‘ ; 

“Don’t you like it?’’ said his Lordship, miserably. 

Helen answered, with great and commendable seriousness, 
“T do not like it.” , . s 

“1 ’m very sorry,”’ said his Lordship ; “‘dooced sorry, by 
George, Iam! I always reckoned on it. 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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IN SIERRA. 


Dramatis Persone: Poet, Philosopher, Jones of Mariposa. 


Porr. 
‘Halt! Here we are. Now wheel your mare a trifie 
Just where you stand ; then doff your hat and swear 
Never yet was scene you might cover with your rifle 
Half as complete or as marvellously fair.’? 
Purtosorner. 
“Dropped from Olympus, or lifted from Arcady, 
Swung like a censer, six thousand feet on high— 
So like a dream, that one is half afraid he 
Speaks, but to see it dissolve into the sky!”’ 
Porr. 
“* Well you may say so. The clamour of the river, 
Hum of base toil, and man’s ignoble strife 
Halt far below, where the stifling sunbeams quiver, 
But never climb to this purer, higher life ! 


‘Not to this glade, where Jones of Mariposa, 
Simple and meek as his flocks we’re looking at, 
Tends his soft charge; nor where his daughter Rosa —— 
{A shot] 
Hallo! What's that?’ 


Puriosorurr. 
“ A —— something thro’ my hat— 
Bullet, I think.—You were speaking of his daughter?” 
Porr. 
“Yes; but—your hat you were moving through the leaves; 
Likely he thought it some eagle bent on slaughtcr. 
Lightly he shoots’ [4 second shot.) 


Pui.osorner. 
*“ As one readily perceives. 
Still, he improves! This time your hat has got it, 
Quite near the band! Eh? Oh, just as you please— 
Stop, or go on.”’ 


Porr. 
** Perhaps we'd better trot it 
Down through the hollow, and up among the trees,” 
Boru. 
“Trot, trot, trot, where the bullets cannot follow; 
Trot down and up again among the laurel trees,” 


Puitosorner. 
‘Thanks ; that is better. Now of this shot-dispensing 
Jones and his girl—you were saying 1’"— 
Porr. 
“Well, you see— 
I—hang it all !—Oh! what’s the use of fencing— 
Sir, I confess it !—these shots were meant for me.”” 
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PHILOSOPHER, 
“You!—are you mad ?’’ 
Poet. 
‘*God knows; I shouldn’t wonder ! 
T love this coy nymph, who, cold as yonder peak, 
Shines on the river it feeds, yet keeps asunder— 
Long have I worshipped, but never dared to speak. 


‘Till she, no doubt, her love no longer hiding, 
Waked by some chance word her father’s jealousy ; 

Slipped her disdain—as an avalanche down gliding— 
Swept flocks and kin away to clear a path for me. 


Hence his attack.’ 
PuiLosoruEr. 
“Tsee. What I admire 
Chiefly, I think, in your idyl, so to speak, 
Is the shy modesty that checks your youthful fire— 
Absence of self-loye and abstinence of cheek ! 


‘Still, I might mention, Z’ve met the gentle Rosa— 
Danced with her thrice, to her father’s jealous dread ; 

And, it is possible, she’s happened to disclose a —— 
Ahem ! 


Porr. 
You?” 









You can fancy why he shoots at me instead.” 












































PHILosornen. 
“Me. But kindly take your hand from your revolver; 
IT am not choleric—but accidents may chance. 
And here’s the father, who alone can be the solyer 
Of this twin riddle of the hat and the romance.”’ 
| Enter Jones of Mariposa, 
Porr. 
‘Speak, shepherd—mine !” 
PmiLosorner. 
“Hail! Time-and-cartridge-waster, 
Aimless exploder of theories and skill !— 
Whom do you shoot?” 


Jones or Manrposa, 
**Well, shootin’ aint my taste, or } 
Ef I shoot anything—tI only shoot to kill. 


“That aint what’s up. I only kem to tell ye— 
Sportin’ or courtin’—trot homeward for your life! 

Gals will be gals, and p’raps its just ez well ye 
Larned there was one had no wish to bz a wife.” 


Porr. 
“ What ?”? 
PuiosopHeEr. 
“Ts this true!” 


Jones or Maniposa. 

“T reckon it looks like it. 
cS She saw ye comin’. My gun was standin’ by; 
She made a grab, and, ’fore I up could strike it, 

Blazed at ye both. The critter is so shy!” 





Port. 
“ Who??? 
Jones or Mariposa, 
“My darter!” 
PHILOSOPHER. 
“ Rosa?” 
Jones OF Manrtposa. 


“Same! Good-bye!’ 
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His disappointment and concern were so genuine that Helen 
took pity upon him. She held out her hand to him frankly, 
like a woman of the world. 

Men grow up to self-possession in the presence of women 
slowly, encountering many troubles by the way. Women 
scem to inherit self-possession by instinct. 

‘“We can be very good friends,’’ she said, ‘‘as we always 
have been. Let us be friends.”’ 

‘* T say, look here, Miss Kenyon,”’ said Bagleigh, making a 
last appeal; ‘if I’m quiet for a year or two, don’t you think 
there might be a chance ?”’ 

““No chance at all,’’ she answered, severely, withdrawing 
her hand as she spoke. “If we are to be friends, you must 
promise me that all this shall be over. If not, you must not 
speak to me again.” 

“T won't do it again,’ his Lordship responded, with 
melancholy aspect. 

And so he loved and he rode away. 

Gabriel was keen to know’ the meaning of any sound he 
heard. He had already dispatched the nurse to inquire the 
name of the arrival when Bagleigh had ridden up to the door 
and surrendered his horse to the groom who met him there, 
and, on Helen’s appearance, he asked who it was who had just 
left ; and the girl, anxious for own her part to avoid being 
questioned, began to tell Bagleigh’s news about the intruding 
Frenchman. 

Gabriel shut his eyes at the first mention of him, and, with- 
drawing his hand from hers, lest she should feel how his own 
agitated fancies shook him, he listened to the end; and, 
though he struggled with all his forces to preserve composure, 
he groaned aloud, and a cold sweat distilled upon his forehead. 

‘You are in pain, dear,’’ she cried, alarmed by these signs, 

‘* Yes,’ he answered, hoarsely, ‘‘ I am in pain.”’ 

Her very innocence was suspicious to him. That she should 
come and tell him this story unconsciously seemed to his 
wounded and irritated spirit almost an impossibility. 

The fact that Peltzer had been in custedy explained his 
absence until now. And now, what would happen—what 
could happen—but that .the man should come back again 
prepared to denounce him or to bleed him ? 

‘There was one matter in respect to which Gabriel had been 
actually conscientious. He had acted as Helen’s steward and 
almoner; and it was one of his most soothing reflections that 
the estate which would descend to her was not only in better 
condition, but larger than it would probably have been if it 
had rested under any other man’s hand—even the hand of poor 
cousin Robert, her-father. Tiis, in the careful balance-sheet 
he kept, made a very considerable set-off to the bill which 
Providence undeniably had against him. And now, if*the 
estate were to be wasted in ministering to the needs of this 
scoundrel, the set-off would exist no longer. The estate, as.a 
direct consequence of his crime, would be impoverished, and 
might, indeed, if Sullivan’s vaticinations were realised, be 
carried away altogether, and nothing but his own surrender to 
ignominy and punishment could save it. 

And in his own way he had dared to love the child of the 
man whose life he had taken, and had dared so long to 
acknowledge the affection to himself that it had ceased to look 
abnormal or hateful in his eyes. 

So he lay and quaked and sweated hour after hour, and 
day after day, in constant wonder that he was momently 
spared from ruin. Yet finding himself still spared, some 
occasional gusts of courage touched him, and brought freshness 
to his blood. If wishes are prayers, Gabriel had rarely prayed 
for anything more earnestly than he prayed that one glad 
fancy might prove true, and that M. Peltzer should have died. 
The silence and the suspense went on from day to day, but as 
the silence grew longer the sense of suspense grew feebler, and 
Gabriel began to gather strength again. 

In the meantime Douglas, in spite of the arduous nature of 
his professional duties in town, had found time to write three 
or four letters of friendly inquiry as to Gabriel’s condition, 
and Helen, in spite of her duties as nurse, had found time to 
respond to them. 
here, it might be hinted that both Douglas and Helen were 
guilty of a little hypocrisy. But Dick persuaded himself as 

well as he could that his chief object in writing was really to 
learn how his host and patron was progressing ; and Helen, 
for her part, was quite willing to believe that her chief 
pleasure in answering these inquiries arose from the fact that 
she could daily report that Gabriel was stronger. 

This exchange of correspondence was not allowed to 
interfere with Douglas’s promised visit, and some ten days 
after his departure from the Lodge, he turned up again to 
make inquiries in person. By this time Kenyon was half 
inclined to think that his ardent wishes had been granted, and 
that M. Peltzer had gone to his own place. Spurred by this 
offspring to his own wishes, which he nurtured with the most 
constant diligence, he had already begun to moye about again, 
to receive visitors, and to listen to their congratulations on his 
recovery. The first strangers were an ordeal to him; but 
since even his own suspicions could find no sign of suspicion 
in them, the visits of their successors became less and less 
trying; and before Douglas arrived Gabriel had grown quit 
of everything except an occasional nervous tremor. 

The young barrister and his inquiries were graciously 
received, for Gabriel’s conscience, in view of recent events, 
had gone off at a tangent; and whithersoever it might lead 
him, he was prepared most sedulously to follow it. He had 
received a letter from Bagleigh, and knew that the young 
man’s suit was definitely ended; and he had begun to see a 
new possibility of atonement in blessing the son of the chosen 
friend of its original proprietor with the possession of the 
estate he held. His discovery of the papers which had led him 
to the knowledge of young Douglas’s existence might have 
been a part of the hidden scheme ; and after his recent shock, 
and his apparently miraculous delivery, he could afford 
nothing but the most instant obedience to the voice of the 
inward monitor. So he came to the conclusion that if Douglas 
should really desire Helen, it was his Heaven-sent duty to 
accept him, poor as he was, as a suitor. Conscience had 
always had the whip-hand of him in a way, and had driven 
him where he chose to be driven ; but now he cowered before 
her quite slavishly. 

The direction he might take was, of course, contingent on 
Helen’s wishes tending in the same direction; but he began 
to recall many little things which seemed to chime in with his 
new fancy. 

The only especial effect of Dick’s visit was that Kenyon 
gave him a warm invitation to renew it, and the young fellow 
went away more than ever impressed with the amiability and 
gentleness of Gabriel’s character. 








If it were needful to analyse motive closely _ 
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The days and the weeks went by, and Gabriel’s heart was 
filled with what he supposed to be a devout thankfulness at 
his escape from a danger from which no escape had seemed 
possible. He cultivated benevolence until it blossomed out of 
him in all directions, and he became a prey to every tramp 
upon th» old coaching line from Meldon to London. He 
became more than ever, if that were possible, a pattern person, 
and his conscience became more and more tender and sus- 
ceptible to trifling influences. 

He kept himself informed of Douglas’s career, and watched 
Helen closely, when either she or he made allusion to the 
young barrister. He mentioned him so often, and with so 
much meaning, that once or twice he trapped the girl into 
confusion, and his one idea of reparation became more and more 
confirmed in him. 

Dick made one flying visit to the Lodge, spending a restful 
day or two there, and being received by Gabriel like a father. 

It happened, one evening, when the sacred season was 
growing near, and when, in the twilight, the whole country-side 
was ghostly with the snow, that Gabriel, who was already coated 
and mufiled for his before-dinner constitutional, was standing, 
drawing on his gloves, by the library fire, when Helen entered 
softly, in search of something she had left in the room, and 
Gabriel laid a fatherly hand upon her head. 

““My dear,’’ he said, gently, ‘‘ there is one question to 
which Lhave never made allusion. I want to speak about it 
now. You will not be distressed, or vexed if I do so?’’ 

**T hope not, dear,’’ she answered. ‘‘ What is it?”’ 

“‘Three or four months ago,’’ he said, ‘‘ you refused the 
offer of Lord Bagleigh’s hand. What was your reason ?”’ 

**T could never marry Lord Bagleigh,’’ she answered. 

“You had no affection for him?’ said Gabriel, softly. 
““Well, well! Is there anybody, dear, whom you could marry, 
if he asked you?”’ 

His manner was gentle and caressing, and perhaps, though 
he did not know it, and could not have helped it had he known, 
a trifle fulsome. 

The girl, who of late, more than ever, had done her best to 
love him, shrank away and made no answer. There was a 
vibrating line in Gabriel’s nature which marred the best music 
he could make for her. 

“*Ts there anybody, dear?’’ he asked, again. ‘‘ Silence 
gives consent, you know,”’ he added, finding her silent still. 
‘“*T have a letter here,’* he went on, after a pause. ‘‘I am ask- 
ing Mr. Douglas to join us at Christmas-time. Barristers get 
a fortnight’s rest at that period of the year. Shall I ask him 
to spend the time with us? Shall I send the letter? ’”’ 

This was surely the plainest speaking, and Helen answered 
nothing ta it. 

‘*Shall I send the letter?’ he said again. ‘‘ You know 
why I ask the question.”’ 

He felt benevolent and pious in his purpose. 

‘*T want you to be happy, Helen. Shall I send it ?”’ 

The kindness he seemed to show broke down her faint 
aversion for him, and she kissed him in the twilight. 

“Why, that’s consent,”’ said Gabriel, almost gaily. ‘It 
is too dark to see the roses, but they bloom here all the same.”’ 
He pinched her cheek as he spoke, and she ran from the room 
to face her own thoughts in solitude. 

Gabriel rang the bell, and bade the servant who responded 
to add the letter lying on the table to the rest which waited 
for the post. Then, buttoned and muffled and gloved against 
the evening air, he walked out, passing solemnly down the 
village street and across the village churchyard. 

He was full of peace at last. The thunderbolt that had 
fallen in the autumn-time and had well-nigh scared him out 
of life had passed him harmlessly. It was meant for a lesson ; 
it had served its turn, and would never fall again. ‘Thinking 
thus he paused for a moment, and then, lifting his eyes, dis- 
covered, with a shock of superstitious feeling, that he stood 
opposite Robert Kenyon’s monument. He went forward 
suddenly, and heard the sound of a crunching footstep on the 
snow behind him. 


XX. 
On the Monday of the first week in December of that year, 
Mr. Sullivan, clad in garments of unusual splendour, stood at 
ihe door of the house in which he lodged, and gave instructions 


to two stout fellows within doors about the porterage of a box, 
which was so large that it was absolutely inconvenient to carry 


» it down the narrow passage and through the doorway. A 


four-wheeled cab stood behind him, and the box, with some 
difficulty, being hoisted to the top of the vehicle, Cyrus drew 
from his pocket a handful of loose coin, and, with a lordly 
air, bestowed a sixpence upon the cabman’s assistant. He 
looked about him then with a sprightly air, jerked his hat into 
half a dozen different postures on his head by as many birdlike 
movements, pulled at his cuffs and collar, danced a step or 
two, and was entering at the door of the vehicle, which the 
cabman held open, when a hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and he turned. 

All the aspect of prosperity and joy he had worn faded 
suddenly. He dashed in the cab with an exclamation, 
slammed the door, and shouted to the driver, ‘‘ Get up and 
drive !’’ with every evidence, in face, voice, and manner, of 
extreme terror. 

The person whose unexpected appearance had thus shaken 
him was no other than Gustave Peltzer. 

Monsieur Peltzer had evidently fallen upon dreadful times. 
His boots were mere gaping sacks of tattered leather; his bosom 
was bare and blue and cold. Such garments as he wore hung 
in tattered bannerets about him. He was begrimed and lean 
and frowsy and malodorous, and altogether more like a beast 
of prey than ever. 

‘Drive!’ said Sullivan, as this dreadful vision thrust a 
head through the open window of the four-wheeler. 

“Vait!”’ cried Peltzer. ‘‘ You are prosperous,’’ he said, 
in rapid French, to Sullivan. ‘‘ You have money in your hand. 
Give me something. I am starving—I am dying.”’ 

Sullivan surrendered half the loose handful of silver, and 
repeated his beseeching order to the cabman. Peltzer drew 
back with the coins in his hand. 

The cab rolled on, and Sullivan communed with himself. 

“‘Tt’s a hundred to one that’s the last of him. If it only 
should be, I shall have something to be thankful for. It’s a 
blessing that Maria has made up her mind to go to New 
York. There, Cyrus, you’ll be rid of all the evil com- 
panions who, until now, have decoyed you on the downward 
road to ruin. I suppose that it’s rather indecent to get 
married so soon after having killed Mrs. Sullivan, but if Maria 
doesn’t mind it, it sits easily upon my own conscience.” 

Cyrus counted the loose change about him to’ see of how 
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much he had been frightened by the imperious Peltzer, and, 
observing that his loss amounted to no more than four-and- 
ninepence, recovered his spirits, and rode away gaily to be 
married. 

Peltzer, left alone in the street, tore off one of the rags from 
his fluttering raiment and wrapped his money in it. Then 
slipping it into a tattered pocket, and holding it there tightly 
in his clenched hand, he slouched on smiling. 

‘“*T can do it now,”’ so histhoughts ran. ‘‘T wasa fool not 
to have done it before, when I was there and had the chance. 
A fool would have done it, an ass would have done it, a pig 
would have had the brain to think of it! And I permitted 
myself to befrightened. Silence for silence? Eh, well! But 
what is any man’s silence worth to me, with the dog’s life I 
lead? And what is my silence worth to him in his great house 
with his servants and his luxuries? You are a coward, my 
friend, or you would have played this card before.”’ 

He paused at an ill-conditioned shop, and bought food from 
which an appetite less ravenous than his own would have 
recoiled. Then he walked on again, eating as he walked. 

He seemed to have made himself familiar with his. route, 
for he asked questions of no man, though he paused to beg 
here and there from a stranger of respectable aspect, and once 
or twice sueceeded in extorting a copper. 

Nightfall saw him fifteen miles from London. He ate and 
slept at a lodging-house, the lowest and cheapest of its kind ; 
and next day he went on again. The human wolf was weary 
and cold and hungry ; and the wolf courage in him, being once 
alight, burned fierce and steady. 

He shuffled on, doing his fifteen miles a day, or thereabouts, 
through a day of fog, a day of rain, a day of clear frost, a day 
of snow—and then the ugly Nemesis, which for thirteen years 
had strained from the galleys, stood within half a day’s march 
of Perry Haughton. ‘ 

He had fed abundantly, if coarsely, on the way, and had 
still a little money left ; and in these later hours he began to 
drink to keep the wolf courage warm. 

He slouched on from hamlet to hamlet, the wolf courage 
failing at times and flaring at times; and, in the early dusk of 
the winter evening, he came to Perry Haughton. He had 
been apprehensive from the first that his daring might fail 
him here ; and, once arrived, he began to grow sochill upon 
the enterprise, that he was half disposed to go back again. 
Even the miserable life he led was better than that he had 
passed at the galleys; and if there was a prize before him 
there was a penalty behind it. 

He spent his last shilling in brandy, and his courage began 
once more to flicker and then to flame. He had conceived so 
violenta hatred againstthis Kenyon, who kept him outof hisown, 
that, if he could have done it safely, he would have rejoiced to 
tear him with his hands. This Kenyon robbed him now, and 
had robbed him years ago. He would have had a diamond 
ring, a gold watch and chain, and a roll of crisp bank-notes, as 
the reward of valour and a dexterous blow, if this man had 
not stolen his prey from him, and found ten thousand-fold a 
richer harvest on his body thun Peltzer hoped to find. 

The wolf courage needed warming, and these reflections 
and the last shilling’s-worth of brandy served to warm it so 
well, that when he skulked to the gates of the Lodge, and, as 
destiny would have it, saw a well-clad figure emerge from 
them, he followed with his thievish footstep—miching mallecho— 
as dexterously, and swiftly, and boldly as he could have done 
in the heyday of his youth, before years and the galleys 
tamed his native fires. 

Was he sure of his man? The dusk hid much, and 
thereby helpedhim. He knew the droop of the shoulders, the 
hands clasped behind, a something cat-like in the tread of the 
man he followed. He knew, or thought he knew—but, at 
the worst, a whispered name would bring the real man to a 
pause, whilst it would mean nothing to a stranger. He 
watched his chance to speak the name, and once or twice, 
when he thought he had found it, a passing stranger put his 
plans out of gear, and he had to go on again. 

At length, however, the chase led him to the village 
churchyard. The gate clanged behind Kenyon with a some- 
thing solitary in its sound, and Peltzer shuffled closer. At 
the second wheu Kenyon moved away from the monument 
which marked his cousin’s resting-place he made a swift 
forward movement. . 

‘* Monsieur Moreau !’’ he whispered, and Gabriel paused in 
his walk, and turned, stretching out an involuntary hand to 
catch at the iron railing of a tomb. ‘ A la fin!’’ said Peltzer, 
glancing at him through the dusk with shining eyes. 

““ What do you want?’’ asked Kenyon, swaying slightly to 
and fro, and only sustaining himself by his grasp upon the 
railing. ‘‘ Who are you ?”’ 

‘*Tam your old friend and fellow-lodger in the Rue du 
Petit Cardinal,’ said Peltzer, answering the second question 
first, in a suppressed rage of hate and fear and triumph. ‘ I 
am the man who knows your secret !”’ : 

‘*Hush!’’ said Gabriel, not knowing that he spoke at all. 
His terror mastered him and left him without power of reason. 
He would have been at the mercy of any braggart scoundrel 
who had chosen to spring this device upon him, 

“T saw you carry in the body,”’ said Peltzer, in a gloating 
whisper. ‘I saw you give the medicine. I saw the man 
revive. I heard the talk between you. I saw what happened 
after. I saw you file the ring from the finger. I saw ’’——- 

But here Kenyon’s hands went up into the air with a wild 
gesture, which sent the whispering scoundrel back a pace or 
two. 

“T—I—know nothing ’’—— Gabriel quavered. . 
He writhed both hands as if he grappled with something in 
the air above him, and suddenly fell forward, as if he dived 
into some welcome refuge. Peltzer recoiled, and before he 
could recover himself the clang of the churehyard-gate 
apprised him of a new arrival. He ran like a hare for swift- 
ness and noiselessness, doubling and crouching among the 
monuments and tombstones, and then watched and waited. 
He heard awestruck voices, which he could not comprehend, 
and rapid footsteps and appeals for help. Then came lights, 
and a little crowd of people, who, in a while, departed, with 
the lights burning clear in the quiet frosty air, and a measured 
tramp, tramp, tramp, at the core of the crowd. Then silence, 
and the horror of the night. 
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PREP COCOA. 





FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme solubility, 
the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


COCOA, 


and developing 


SOLUBLE EASILY DIGESTED. ECONOMICAL. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


‘ ’ ‘ : ; 
The“ Lancet.”—*‘Pure, free James P. Stewart, M.B. and C.M. Glasgow Edward Haughton, M.D., B.A., &c.—‘It has 
from added starch, and sugar, not too rich, University. —“‘ Having tried it, I found it all that could be food flavotir, and is free from starch. It is also more soluble 
and very soluble; in fact, its description wished for, and truly a delicious beverage.” than many other specimens of repute.” | 
agrees exactly with its composition. We } 

wish we could say as much for every popular 
article of food.” 


The ‘‘ Medical Times.’’—‘‘ It is 
eminently suitable for invalids, as well as 
for that steadily growing portion of the 
population who cannot take tea or coffee.’”’ 














































































































Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D., 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland ; Viee-President Institute of 
Chemistry of Great Britain; Medical 
Officer of Health, Dublin, &c.—‘*I have 
formed « high opinion of its dietetic value. 
Ihave tiever tasted Cocoa that I like so 
well, It is especially adapted to those 
Whose digestive organs are weak, and I 
strongly recommend it as a substitute for 
tea for young persons,” 


Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D.—‘ It 
miist be pronounced of the very finest 
quality, being all that can be desired as 
regards aroma and taste, while it possesses 
the great and important advantages of 
being nutritious and easily assimilated. 


= 
It is, indeed, second to no Soluble Cocoa I \Il| | | ] | t LH] Mit} | | - i i my gui \\ NI 
have ever examined.”’ | | | | 
IF. Wallis Stoddart, City Analyst | | | | TAH (i | 
| | | H a 1| 
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for Bristol.—‘‘ It may be fairly considered | | | 
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the most perfect form in which Cocoa can HI 




















be taken as a beverage.” alt sane tt ANTE L i Ua UTE 
nei ha 2d 0 | — 
K. M. Sheldon, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., | | | NU " HH | 
&e.—'*Tt is a very elegant preparation, HUN \ {i ‘i I 
and about as near perfection as possible, | 
The delicate aroma of the Cocoa is well 






































































































































retained. To invalids, its great solubility 
and absence of sediment will render it very 
attractive.” 


“Alfred Crespi, M.D.—‘‘ The 
Concentrated Cocoa is excellent; its flavour, 
solubility, and wholesomeness leave nothing 
to be desired, I heartily recommend it.” 


J. Wybrants Olpherts, M.D.—‘I 
tind it the most agreeable beverage of the 
kind I have ever tasted, delicious both in 
flavour and odour, most wholesome and 
easy of digestion.” 


Abraham Kidd, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
I. and Ed,—‘‘ L consider the quality excel- 
lent; indeed, I never tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well, and I can most strongly recom- 
mend it, especially in cases where digestion 
is not good.” 


J. Mackay, M.D.—‘‘I tested it 
practically by drinking it. I ama cocoa 
drinker myself daily, instead of tea; and 
I must say your sample is the most soluble 
Coeou I have ever seen, and is extremely 
pleasant to the taste. I have used pure 
ecocoas manufactured by other firms, but I. 
prefer yours to any of them.” 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Geo. Robt. Trewman, M.R.C.S., 
Eng.,and L.8.A.—“'I very much appreciate 
your Cocoa, and consider the solubility 
and flavour the acme of perfection.” 


John Candy, M.D., Hon. Brigade 
Surgeon, Retired Army Medical Staff—* It 
forms a beverage very pleasant in flavour 
and odour, and well adapted to those who 
suffer from weak digestion, and are unable 
to drink tea, for which this Cocoa will form 
a good substitute.’ 


D. Thompson, M.D., B.A., 
L.R.C.P., L.R.C.8., &e.—‘T ‘have been 
using your Pure Coneentrated Cocoa for 
breakfast every morning. It is superior 
to any I have ever tasted, and I can with 
confidence recommend it as a substitute 
for tea in all cases of dyspepsia.”” 


J. K. Healy, L.K.Q.C.P., Tre- 


land.—‘‘ Having tried the sample of Cocoa : , / YZ j Y 
which you Gea ine, IT must a I consider 3 # y Y yy Ys YM) Wf 
it to be far superior to any other cocoas.” tify YY y j Yj, 


T. Carter Wigg, M.D., L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.P. and Medallist.—‘The sample 
you have sent me I have no hesitation in 








saying possesses the most agreeable flavour, : e775 ) % I 4 Wy 4 a ese Sis vaeasax 
furnishings one of the toes valunbis end William Foley, M.D., M.R.C.S., M.R.I.A., &. S. B. G. McKinney, M.A., Surgeon.— i have | 

ralth-givi res i i ‘Determined to give it a fair unbiassed trial, I divided my been 2 cocoa drinker for many years, and have tried most of 
health-giving beverages in a highly concen- 5 4 A fag - rode oF ' 
trated spe suitable alike for those of little sample with several friends, upon whose judgment and the high-class cocoas advertised in this country, and I prefer 
weak digestion as for the hard-workin; truthfulness I could depend. I am very happy to say that your Pure Concentrated Cocoa to any other, while I also find 
toiler.”? 6 og hang concur with me in the opinion that it fully bears out =| it cheaper than any other preparations of the same elass.”’ 

; all the character given of it.” 

Glynn Whittle, M.A., M.D., Rowland.) P.. Williams. L.R.O.P2 R28 Robert J. Shaw, L.R.C.P.—‘‘T do not drink 
ee el ee be at Pure Pa ates Medallist.—“ The sample of your Pere Concentrated Cocoa po aes nae, > ee preperation'is £0 palatable ‘thas T 
e pared essrs. J. 5. ahing ” AL A y- 

Sons, of Bristol, I regard as one of the hia —— - At 7 = . . * 

best preparations of the kind in use in T. Lowe Whistler, M.B., Trinity College, Edmund J. Syson, Medical Officer.—‘I have 
this country. It is palatable, nutritious, Dublin; F.R.C.8., Ireland.—“ It is, in my opinion, from its used your preparations for many years, The sample you sent 
and easily digestible, forming a beverage agreeable flavour and its composition, a very valuable and is excellent in every way, Its solubility is perfect, and its 
suitable alike for invalids and others.” nutritious article of food,” flavour the same.” 








W. Dowson, M.A., M.B., B.C., 
Cantab.—“‘I have been greatly impressed 
by the ease and readiness with which a 
most agreeable and easily digestible 
drink can be made from your Concentrated 
Cocoa.” 








Oliver Barber, Surgeon.—-‘‘ The 
sample of Cocoa you sent me I have tried, 
and found it exactly to my taste. It is 
perfectly soluble, and makesa most delicious 
cup of Cocoa,” 


J. Westmorland, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.8., L.S.A.—‘*I have never tasted 
any Cocoa so delicious in flavour ; it mixes 
readily, and makes a yery pleasant 
beverage.” 


John Woods Beck, M.D., Master 
in Surgery.—‘I find it a very superior 
article, much better than anything of the 
kind I have been in the habit of using, 
easily soluble, and of an excellent flavour.” 


W. F. Fenton, L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.8.1.—“ It is twenty years ago since 
I used cocoa for breakfast, and, owing to 
the satisfaction your trial sample gave me, 
I intend using it for the future.” 


F. G. Connor, M.B.—‘t Having, 
along with some friends, examined the 
specimen which you forwrrded, we have 
come to the conclusion that your pre- 
paration is one of the best in the market.” 


Charles F. Moore, M.D., 
F.R,C.8.1., L.8.A., &¢.—* Thave used Fry’s 
Concentrated Cocoa, and have recommended 
it to others, as I have found it very pul- 
atable and well suited as an article of diet, 
from its being rutritious, agreeable, and 
easily digested.” 

A. P. B. Moore, M.D.—‘* The 
sample of Cocoa which you sent me is the 


best I have ever tasted. It has a delicious 
flavour, and is perfectly soluble.” 





Louis J. King, M.R.C.8.— ‘‘I 
think most highly of your Concentrated 
Cocoa. It agrees well with patients, and 
provides for a great need in cases where 
tea has to be prohibited.” 


Meek: Lword LR... 
M.R.C.S., L.8.A., &c.—**I came to the 
conclusion it was delicious, being very 
soluble, with a bland and marked nutty 
flavour, quite distinct from anything 
hitherto tasted, and in a perfectly digestible 






_form.” 


Thomas Hayes, M.D., M.R.C.8., 
Eng., J.P.—‘* Your Cocoa is the most 
agreeable and delicious of its class that 
T have ever tried. What is gratefully 
accepted by the stomach is generally easy 
of digestion. 


Thomas Langston, L.R.C.P., 
&c.—*' Having carefully tested your Cocoa, 
which is more soluble and delicious in 
flavour than ordinary cocoas, and better 
suited for those to whom tea is often 
objectionable, [have decided to recommend 
the use of Fry’s Cocoa in preference to all 
others.” 


J. E. Hiffernan, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S,, &e.—* I have tried your sample 
of Pure Concentrated Cocoa, and I find it 
the best I have ever seen or tasted.” 


John Goodman, M.D., L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S8., &c.—‘*I have employed your 
Pure Concentrated Cocoa, and consider it 
to be a first-class beverage, exhibiting the 
delicious flavour of the cocoa. It is highly 
assimilable, and suitable for dyspeptics, 
and for all with whom tea does not agree.” 


Thomas Wilson, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.CS8., &c.—“ I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it the best I ever used, I 
believe it to be highly nutritious, and 
easily assimilated, and will have great 
pleasure in recommending it to my friends 
und patients.’’ 


Jas. A Coutts, M.D., C.M.— 
**T think it has only to be known to be 
widely appreciated by the public. It is cer- 
tainly the nicest and most perfect pre- 
paration of Cocoa I have ever tasted.” 


William J. Kisby, Medical 
Officer.—‘* The specimen of Cocoa is, with- 
out doubt, the finest I have ever seen; and 
Tlook upon it as of the greatest value for 
nutritious use, more especially for children, 
as an article of diet. Ihave been a large 
consumer of another maker’s cocoa in my 
family for years, but am of opinion Messrs. 
Fry’s stands first in the market for more 
ready solubility and taste.” 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, AND SYDNEY, N.S.W., 


MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE OF WALES. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT Qegd) 


ETZMANN @( 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, 
GLASS, PAPERHANGINGS, PICTURES, BRONZES, CLOCKS, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST-FREE. ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION. 




















MINTON’S 
“DEVON.” 


Dinner Plates. 


63. each, 
54 Pieces.. £2 11 3 v4 
7 4 . £3 16 0 fied 
IGE 55) 188 






HANDSOME BLACK AND 
GOLD GLASS. 


With Shelves, best Plates. 


4ft. 6in. wide, 4ft. high, £2 17s. 6d. 
Ditto, in all-gilt frame, £3 3s. 


HANDSOME 
EARLY ENGLISH CABINET, 
Richly Decorate 1. 
4ft., £7 7s ; 4ft. 6in., £10 10s, ; THE “ GORDON,” 


5ft., £13 1s. ‘ in dark blue and 
A similar design, in a lower quality, white. 





































































THE “LOUISE.” 





















































can be supplied at £5 6x, Single Set .. 4s.6d. 
Small Size, Single Set, 5s. 6d. 
Single Set... 3s. 6d. 






































EBONIZED EARLY ENGLISH 





exe Yl 





Walnut, Birch, or : BED-ROOM SUITE. ee ta TABLES. 
VERY SUPERIOR LIBRARY, avec > — In imitation of various woods, decorated or plain, artistic soft colourings in various subdued Upholstered with hair, 275, Gin... ... £2 3-0 
pine Boon Sere: 17 ~~ ol os ‘sd in. shades, consisting of Wardrobe, with plate-glass door; Chest of Drawers, with shelf; Jewel- Set haute, rt Phage oT: ze 10 0 
Stuffed hair, and upholstered in Rbouiced and Gold Drawer and Toilet Glass attached ;-Washstand, with marble top and tiled back ; and Towel Mounting Needlework 3 ft. ; co +s Sal? 16 
best leather, £3 3s. ditto, 17s, 6d. Rail, Pedestal Cupboard, and Three Chairs, 9 GUINEAS. extra. $it..6ins 2s «2 23 30 


IN ORDERING ANY OF THESE ARTICLES IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO CUT THE PAPER: MENTIONING “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” WILL BE SUFFICIENT. 


Houses and Estates to be Let or Sold—Town and Country —Register Free on Application. Removals by Rail, Road, or Sea. Estimates Free. 
PERSONS RESIDING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND THE COLONIES WILL FIND GREAT ADVANTAGES BY INTRUSTING THEIR ORDERS TO 0. AND CO. 


OETZMANN & CO., COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, HAMPSTEAD=ROAD, LONDON, 


TRAVELLING) (On AL e7 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, COM (} RTABLE TEETH 


FOR LADIES, CAUTION.—To guafd against fraudulent imitations, see thut 
ver roomy in Morocco euch Label bears the name of * WILCOX & CO.,239, Oxford-st.,W. 
y : >. nae There are THREE KINDS, distinguished from cach other hy 
fitted complete, 42s., 633.5 | a YELLOW, GREEN, and HED SILK THREAD, attached to 

i Sj tal j %s OF DE SUEZ (YELL instantly remove: 
lined Silk, and with Silver SON P EL at Tootcns. Gav DE SUEZ (GREEN), used as 
Fittings, 84s.; with Silver | adaily mouth-wash, prevents for everthe return of pain, arrests 

dt Fittings. 105s decay,and preseryes the teeth sound and white. The RED 

an vory ittings, VOB. THRBAD 138 gees Crean Ta osmeciey sees da 
ey "i children’s use. SUEZ ORANGE TOOTH - ‘0 

The begt value ever offered. removal of tartarand whitening the teeth. Free by parcel post 


FOR GENTLEMEN, — | {jvemist: Yellow. 2s 04: Groen as. 0d.? Hod, a,; Paster ts 
in Morocca,” fitted com- = = 
plete, 42s., 638.; with Silver 
Fittings, 84s., 105s. Zhe 
best value ever offered. 

A large selection of fitted 
Bags, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, from 2 to 20 guineas. 

GLADSTONE BAGS, 
empty and fitted. HAND 
‘ BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &e. 
ig entg teary pepe oria SENT CARRIAGE, PAID | p ARKIN C HEMOD'S ASTHMA CURE, BY INHALATION. 

ULLE- 





Perry Davis’ 


VEGETABLE 


Pain KILLER 


PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER is the Oldest, Best, 

nd most Widely-known Family Medicine in the World, 
antly Relieves and Cures Severe Sealds. Bur S$ 
, Toothache, Headache, Pains in the Side 
Limbs, and all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains. 
ternally, Cures at once Coughs, Sudden Colds, Cramp in 
Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, and Cholera Infantum, PAIN 
KILLER is the great Household Medicine, and affords relief 
not to be obtained by other remedies, Any Chemist can 
supply it at 1s, 14d. and 2s, yd. per Bottle. 
























wrt IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 

IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and county to 
LETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 33. 6d. ; colours, 78, 
rms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, 
rings, books, and steel dies, 8s, 6d. Gold Seal, with crest, 20s. 
Solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hs ked, with crest, 42s. Manual 
od.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
rtin’s-lane), 


CuL 
















of Heraldry, 400 E ving 
bourn-street (corner of St. J 





YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 


_ STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper 




































Steel Die included. Sent to any part for P.O. order.— i Miss EMILY Farrurc., in “Three Visits to America,” 
TON, 35, iGramhocreatvest Goodier ore Martin‘e-lane . a R EA L ¢ ROGOD I LE ° WW N 33) $ | LK oe ie ea a is cy nea maple Mee ig? a puneters trom 
ey y tha painful malady here, 4ave tried every remer ever 
TISTTIN . ; . OXFORD 'STSLONDON invented, and HIMROD'S CURB is the only one in which I 
ISITING CARDS by CULLETON, \7 < have mbsciute confidenc ” It is also important & observe 
Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post-free, including the | AHS } , : that D'S CURE was employed, under the highest 
Bisraciig. of Gopparpiste, Weddin Oards60 Seek nd Em \ ATALOGUES OF BACS YOST TREE. AND medical sanction, in the case of the late EAnu OF BRACONS- 
hossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 133. 6d. “t. CULLETON, ' FIELD. Himrod’s Cure, per Tin, 43.; or post-free, 43, 3d. 

Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin'stane, W.C, JOHN M. RICHARDS, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 

LIMITED, 
DEPOTS: 


LONDON: 12, Queen Victoria-st., E.C, 

9 443, Oxford-st., W. 
MANCHESTER: 160 to 164, Deansgate. 
BIRMINGHAM: 4, Livery-st. 
LIVERPOOL: 101, Bold-st. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: Bigg Market. 
LEEDS: 13, New Station-st. 
CANTERBURY: 82, St. Margaret’s-st. 
GLASGOW: 241, Sauchiehall-st, 
DINBURGH: 29, Hanover-st. 
UBLIN: 1, Stephen’s-green 

(Corner of Grafton-st.) 

BELFAST: 49, Royal-avenue. 


“THe BICYCLETTE.” (Patentep 1879.) “ROYAL CRESCENT TRICYCLE.” (PATENTED.) 
LISTS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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